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for open hearth bottoms it’s Ramset 2 to 1 


MAJORITY of the hearths installed in the new open hearth shops that 
have been placed in operation over the past several years are of rammed 
construction. In the new shops using this construction, Ramset installation: 


hold a 2 to | advantage over any other magnesia ramming mix. 


Basic Refractories pioneered the development of rammed hearth methods 
These methods have been continually refined over the intervening years by 
the practical steelmakers who make up Basic sales and service staff. \ few 
years ago Basic supplemented this advanced technique by making availabk 


mixing. conveying and compacting equipment specifically designed for the jo! 





Thus in selecting Ramset for a hearth installation the steelmaker avail 
himself of a proven refractory. the most modern of installation methods at 
equipment as well as the services of Basic personnel who, by background an 


training. are skilled in the use of granular basic refractories. 


- > 2 gaa s 
Baste Ki ofract« @t€3 Incorporated * 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreé4 
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Are You Using Special Alloy Steels 
for Standard Alloy Jobs? 


\n estimated 95 of every 100 civilian and military jobs 
quire alloy steel can be handled effectively with AISI 
dard alloy grades. Generally speaking, the exceptions 
ill for special alloy grades are those jobs involving 

Ice [to heat, corrosion, or low temperature impact. 


You Benefit by Using Standard AIS! Grades 


| ist majority of engineering applications for alloy 
mply involve heat treating to required levels of 
th or hardness. For these applications standard alloy 
vill quench out to practically any combination of 
perties. And the over-alloving of a small section will 
thing to its properties, and will make it more sus 

to quenching cracks. 


chemical ranges of standard grades usually fall 
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within closer limits than those of special steels. Standard 
methods of heat-treatment can be employed and the r 
sulting property ranges can be predicted to a closer degree. 

You can ordinarily get better deliveries of standard 
grades. [his means that you can operate with smaller in 
ventories and with less capital tied up in slower-moving 
special grades. 

\t Bethlehem we manufacture special-analysis alloy 
steels as well as the entire range of AISI standard alloy 
grades and standard carbon steels. We are oby iously in a 
position to make unbiased recommendations. Our metal 
lurgists are experienced in solving problems that pertain 


to all types of steel. Call on us for advice at any time. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporati Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporati 


STEELS 
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NEWS DEVELOPMENTS 


ELECTROLYTIC TITANIUM METHOD LEAVES LAB—P. 73 
New process for direct electrolytic reduction of tita- 
nium dioxide moves into pilot plant stage. Expect 
initial pilot operations in October. Claim indicated 
price of less than $1.50 per Ib based on 50-ton-a-day 
commercial plant. Have four firm offers to license 
process if pilot plant proves successful. 


AIR FREIGHT PAYS FOR MACHINERY BUILDERS—P. 74 
Machinery is flying high these days—it has now be- 
come the top revenue cargo item for airlines flying 
to the West. Last year it represented $870,000 for 
United Airlines into San Francisco alone. And equip- 
ment manufacturers find that it pays off. GM has a 
flying conveyor between Detroit and Boston. 


GUARD SYSTEM VITAL TO PLANT PROTECTION—P. 78 
An adequate plant protection system is a major factor 
in properly protecting industrial property. Security 
requirements have mushroomed since start of World 
War II. But proper system handles many types of 
problem. Independent system on contract basis can 
save management many headaches on plant protection. 


MILITARY FUNDS CUT BUT SPENDING HOLDS—P. 83 
First step in forcing economy on the military services 
was taken last week when the House Appropriations 
Committee reported out the defense appropriations bill 
after trimming more than $7 billion from the Truman 
budget. But carryover funds will swell spending to 
previous levels. List funds for major items. 


HUMPHREY SYMPATHETIC ON DEPRECIATION—P. 93 
Treasury Secretary George M. Humpnrey is listening 
sympathetically to industry proposals that deprecia- 
tion time be cut from the unrealistic 20 years to 10. 
Budget deficits may work as a dampener to quick 
action. Inducement is the chance of getting a larger 
tax revenue later after suffering an initial tax loss. 


SEEK MORE APPLICATIONS FOR COLD-FORMING—?. 99 
Industry is hunting for ways to substitute cold-form- 
ing for other production methods. GE recently found 
way to use it to thread jet turbine shafts. If prob- 
lems can be solved, cold-forming could bring major 
advances in jet engine development. Uncertainty abou! 
world conditions is slowing machine tool orders. 
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ENGINEERING & PRODUCTION 


GAS NITRIDED 4140 STEEL HAS TOUGH CASE—P. 129 
Precision machine parts made from 4140 steel have 
been successfully gas nitrided. That means lower 
costs for parts where aluminum-bearing steels are 
either too brittle or too costly. Part shape is less 
critical. Nitrided 4140 has a tough case which is 
nongalling and highly wear resistant. 


COLLOIDAL GRAPHITE PROTECTS BEARINGS—P. 135 
Under severe service conditions, lubricants require 
additives to maintain film strength. One of the 
best is colloidal graphite. The lubricating film can 
withstand temperatures up to 600°C in a normal ox- 
idizing atmosphere. It can be used with a dry solid 
lubricant, and in water, oil or alcohol. 


FAILURES CUT IN HIGH TEMPERATURE ALLOYS—P. 137 
Metals used at high temperatures increase failure 
problems. Although materials become weaker, high 
temperature applications demand better performance. 
A key to the solution of these problems is to rec- 
ognize the nature of the failures. Metals differ widely 
but the failures are similar. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT LABOR UNIONS?—P. 141 
Some little known facts—and some popular miscon- 
ceptions—about employee opinions are disclosed in 
a recent survey by Group Attitudes Corp. Nearly 
2000 hourly workers in 15 cities in eight eastern 
and midwestern states were interviewed. About 90 
pet belong to unions—AFL, CIO and UMW affiliates. 


HOW TO MAKE SURE YOUR SLINGS ARE SAFE—P. 144 
Tested and proven rated capacities and design fac- 
tors cover all types of slings to insure their safe 
use. If properly applied, these data assure safety 
at minimum expense of time and equipment. Typical 
problems are solved to familiarize operators on how 
‘o quickly apply these data. 


NEXT WEEK—LIFT TRUCKS RAISE LEVEL OF STYLING 
Stability, maneuverability and safety have been 
uilt into a new streamlined fork truck. All parts 
were engineered into an attractive rugged truck 
made with a minimum of tool and die costs. Based 
on simple triangular shape, the truck seems to hug 
he ground. Operators take pride in its appearance. 
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MARKETS & PRICES 


AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT SALES IMPROVE—P. 71 
Farm equipment sales in second quarter have refuted 
pessimistic predictions based on poor performance in 
first period. Most producers have liquidated losses in- 
curred in the Jan.-Mar. period, and the overall sales 
outlook for 1953 is good. The market is reverting to 
seasonal patterns, but sales will be close to "52. 


ABRASIVE MAKERS UNWORRIED OVER SALES DIP—P. 72 
Abrasives producers aren’t getting very upset over a 
predicted decline in sales of 12-15 pet in the second 
half. First half sales have been running at 1952’s 
peaks, and a seasonal sales dip is customary. Sales 
to foundries are staying sluggish, but overall abra- 
sives look good for some time to come. 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE BEAM FIELD SPROUTS—P. 77 
A comparative newcomer to the U. S. the prestressed 
concrete beam for building is coming of age—fast. 
IRON AGE was told volume of prestressed building is 
increasing 200 pct per year. Railroads are testing pre- 
stressed beams. Favorable results could open a new 
market. Prestressed, poststressed advantages. 


FIRST CORVETTE COMES OFF LINE ON TIME—P. 88 
Chevrolet met its June production goal for its new 
Corvette plastics sportster. Output for the balance of 
53 is scheduled at 50 per month, with 1000 monthly 
planned in °54. Plastics is expected to have much value 
in design, but more study is needed. Rigidity, finishing 
costs are still problems. 


STEEL'S FOURTH QUARTER BOOKS FILLING—P. 153 
Steel producers who opened fourth quarter order books 
report they are filling up at a highly satisfactory rate. 
It seems inevitable there will be carryovers entering 
the fourth quarter. This should quell any fears the 
steel market will deteriorate—but there’s no denying 
supply-demand move closer. 


ALUMINUM WAGE PARLEYS MOVE SLOWLY—P. 156 
Wage talks between Aiuminum Co. of America and the 
United Steelworkers thus far have been brief and of 
an exploratory nature. Neither side is letting any in- 
formation leak. USW’s bargaining position in alumi- 
num is stronger than it was in steel. Aim is to get 
aluminum wages on par with steel. 
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CRUSHERS _ +... sie Jeffrey equipment for metal mine operation 


Hammer Crusher for severe : has gained a favorable reputation for rugged- 
successfully on limestone, sha 
marl, gypsum, phosphate ro 
Shown is a 36” x 24” uni 


ness, versatility and economy over many years 
metal MMM el iia eo 


Thus, through the medium of modern, cost- 
saving, quality equipment, a host of metal 
mine operators are mechanizing for profit. 







BLOWERS 


5 H.P. units for use 
with tubing for aux- 
iliary ventilation in- 
side the mine. Vol- 
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FEEDERS — 6 ~<. \ overloading. Induc- 

— tion Motor — 3450 

R.P.M. In open or 

The Grizzly Feeder permissible equip- 
shown provides both a 


ment, 
feed and non-clogging 


grizzly in a single unit MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


— is extremely flex- 







ible—handles large ; _ ; 
tonnages yl peo Type CO Magnetic Separator shown is designed for 
Reeders recovery of magnetic medium in a standard Heavy 


Media plant. Separators are of the drum type, have 
the advantages of extreme simplicity — high capac- 
ity — minimum supervision. Bulletin No, 846. 
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Junior Executive Week 


HE word has been out for some time that we are short of execu- 

tives. Major speeches at association meetings highlight this point. 
Recent studies also show a high turnover in top positions. The prob- 
lem gets worse. 


Newspapers bear out this executive shortage. Ads appear every 
week calling for men with high grade experience. Some company 
officials claim their firms haven’t enough material to fill top vacancies. 
Others reach over into other companies and pick up their man or men. 


While this top level worrying, planning and hiring goes on, lower 
executive levels in the company seethe at times with resentment and 
frustration. Most of this feeling is probably unwarranted. But it is 
there and it has a negative effect—at a time when the accent should 
be on the positive. 


As long as men work and some are promoted we will have a cer- 
tain amount of “industrial disappointment.” That is life. But under 
today’s conditions, with its demands on top management, misunder- 
standings can get out of hand. 


What can be done about some junior executives who believe they 
have arrived, who feel they should have “the job”? If they get blunt 
treatment they rebel inwardly—or outwardly. Even if they are 
patiently told they don’t have the specific talent or experience for the 
job many are likely to pay no heed to such advice. 


Despite this, maybe management is missing some good bets in 
its own companies. Choosing top people is not an exact science 
by any means. Personal traits, likes and dislikes have a habit of 
fouling up objective thinking. 


There are men at the helm today who never would be there had 
they not been picked by a person who had a humane sixth sense. But 
they were picked and they did make the grade. Trial and error and 
time are often not given the credit they deserve. 


Why not select possible key executives and let them actually run 
the show? The boss can be available for emergencies of the dire 
type. Let these candidates make the decisions, take the guff, try 
out prize ideas and get the feel of “no return.” 


After the training some may show hidden ability and talents. 
Others will be glad to go back on their own jobs—with an end to 
griping. Junior executive week (or month) could pay human divi- 


dends. 


Editor 
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Whatever your fuel needs, 
we have a coal that is 


@ In fact, you can write your own ticket—for 
the vast Bituminous fields served by the Balti- 
more & Ohio contain excellent coals in wide 
variety. For centuries to come, these coals will 
be available—a dependable source of low-cost 
heat and energy. 


Modern mechanization at the mines as- 
sures low costs as well as uniform size and 
quality. The location of the fields—close to 
industry’s front door—contributes to low 
transportation expense. Storage is economical 
because costly facilities are not required. And 
with the help of new combustion methods and 
equipment, Bituminous offers its users an in- 
creased burning potential. 


ASK OUR MAN! He can give you worth- 
while advice as to supply sources and burning 
methods for the particular coal you need. The 
efficiency, economy, and cleanliness of B&O 
Bituminous today will be a revelation! 
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Dear Editor: 


Steel Prices 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with interest your press 
release of Wednesday, June 24, on 
the suject of the recent steel price in- 
creases, in which you state that “the 
nation’s steel bill” will be increased 
by more than $800 million a year, 
based on the current rate of produc- 
tion, because steel prices have been 
raised an average of about $9.30 a 
ton. 


Your figure of $9.30 a ton was ap- 
parently based on a calculation of the 
“Iron Age Finished Steel Composite 
Base Price,” this weighted price index 
being based on “the prices of ten of 
the most common steel products ac- 
counting for the major portion of 
finished steel shipments.” 


While it would be in order to ques- 
tion the validity of a price index which 
omits some important items (as, for 
example, tin plate, which is a product 
of major importance to the steel in- 
dustry and the price of which was not 
recently increased), I would like to 
comment on two other matters bear- 
ing on your release. 

lirst, the true significance of in- 
creasing “the nation’s steel bill by 
more than $800 million-a year” can- 
not be appraised unless the increase 
is considered in relation to the nation’s 
total bill for all products. The value of 
the total national product in 1953 is 
estimated at $361 billion. Therefore, 
even if the figure of $800 million a 
year were correct, it would mean an 
increase in the dollar value of the 
nation’s national product of only two- 
tenths of one percent. However, there 
are some offsetting factors which will 
act to reduce the nation’s total steel 
bill, as, for example, the elimination of 
ostly conversion steel, the substitu- 
tion of cheaper domestic products for 
foreign steel, the availability of steel 
at the times and in the exact sizes 
needed which will eliminate costly 
fabrication, and the ability to obtain 
nill shipments and thus reduce the 
ise of warehouse stocks. All of these 
have come about as the result of the 
expenditure by the steel industry of 

illions of dollars since the end of the 
war for expansion of production and 
1 mprovements in costs and qual- 


itle 


B t more important is the question 
of whether the industry actually needs 
these price increases. I believe I am 
Correct in stating that you yourself 
fave on several occasions indicated 
nat the price of steel is below “par- 
” with respect to other basic in- 
al products. The low price of 
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Letters from readers 


steel is directly reflected in the earn- 
ings position of the major companies 
in the steel industry. It is a notorious 
and very regrettable fact that the 
investment standing of the major 
steel companies has been very poor 
in recent years—so poor, in fact, that 
the stock market investor has valued 
steel producing capacity at only a 
small fraction of the cost of replacing 
. 

For example, current quotations on 
the stock of the eight largest steel 
producers with 77 pct of the country’s 
ingot capacity indicate a market value 
of $29.09 per annual ingot ton of ca- 
pacity, including all raw materials 
ete. It is conservatively estimated 
that the cost of replacing the steel 
making and finishing plant alone 
would be not less than $300 per ingot 
ton of capacity! 

It is of interest to note that while 
the total market value of the fixed 
assets and raw materials reserves of 
these eight steel companies, as of June 
25, 1953, was $2,632,000,000, these 
companies have actually spent for 
plant rehabilitation and expansion 
$4,167,000,000 during the seven years 
1946-1952, inclusive. 

The reason for the low values placed 
on steel stocks by investors is simply 
that those stocks have a poor earning 
position relative to other industries. 

It is quite obvious that an industry 
which has such poor earning ability 
cannot continue to attract investment 
capital in competition with other in- 
dustries which show a far better re- 
turn . . . The steel industry cannot 
continue to function and be healthy 
under such conditions. This country 
cannot get along without steel pro- 
duction. It must have steel. Based on 
the experience of the past twenty years, 
it is quite obvious that unless private 
industry can produce steel to meet 
the nation’s needs, the government will 
step in and produce it. This would 
mean inefficiency, higher costs, and 
greater burdens on the taxpayers. 
That has been our experience with all 
government industrial operations. 

The investment status of the steel 
industry must be improved. . . There- 
fore, while continuing efforts have been 
and will be made to reduce production 
costs, the industry must be paid a 
higher price for its services to the 
American people if we are to maintain 
this basic industry as a pillar of our 
free enterprise system. This inevitably 
means higher steel prices. 

BEN MOREELL 
Chairman of the Board 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh 
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Simplified screw driving, bolt set- 
ting and nut running mean lower 
unit cost. This is possible with 
Pheoll products because they are 
inspected through all manufacturing 
steps from coil wire or bar stock to 
the finished product. 

All threads, whether rolled or cut, 
are carefully gauged to American 
Standards. Screw and bolt heads are 
formed, slotted or recessed to meet 
rigid engineering requirements. Over- 
all quality of the finished product is 
uniformly high. Precision head forma- 
tion on all bolts as well as engineered 
slots and recesses in all screws means 
less wrench and driver slippage. 

Pheoll engineers will recommend 
the correct type, size and finish of 
standard or special screws, bolts and 
nuts for your needs. 

WHAT PHEOLL INDUSTRIAL | CHECK THESE PHECLL 
FASTENERS MEAN TO YOU 
@ Simpler and speedier | © Machine Screws 
assemblies. OSems 
@ Less worker fatigue] — 
— more units. 


@® Improved product 
appearance. 


Help L 
Cost to 


© Tapping Screws 
Square Head Set Screw’ 


~ ' ttin 

© Added latitude in} ~ creates Cutting 
product design. . . : 
@ Immediate and de- | ~ Cap Screws 

pendable source for 


standardized, inter- Screws 
changeable screws, Machine Bolts 
bolts and nuts es-]| - 

pecially suited to O Wing Nuts 


© Knurled Nuts 


Write for literature 


PHEOLL 


mass production. 


SCREW 
) BOLTS 






PRODUCTS FORYOUR NEEDS 


© Phillips Recessed Head 
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Completely 
Tait -t 
Exhaust 
Manifolds 


* Machines right and left exhaust manifolds 
completely — 42 milling, drilling, boring, 
chamfering, and tapping operations. 

230 pieces (115 right and 115 left) per hour 
at 100% efficiency. 

Ten stations—one loading, one unloading, 
three milling, three drilling, one boring, one 
tapping. 

Palletized work holding fixtures with power 
wrenches for automatic operation. 
Cross-Drive for milling cutters. 

Other features: Built-in chip conveyor and 
automatic removal of chips from fixtures after 
each cycle, pre-set tools, J.I.C. standard con- 
struction, automatic lubrication, hardened 
and ground ways. 


Established 1898 


THE ‘ ; co. 
DETROIT , MICHIGAN 
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Only One Number One (Cont.) 


At the risk of having you turn 
the page too quickly by harping on 


our favorite subject, the unsur- ~ 


passed leadership of THE IRON 
Ace, here’s a picture of Editor 
Tom Campbell (on the right) as he 
receives, on behalf of your ffj, 
first prize from Industrial Mar- 
keting’s Editor, S. R. Bernstein, in 
the Fifteenth Annual Business 
Paper Editorial Competition in 
which 515 magazines were repre- 
sented. 





Tom even looks like “The Happy 
Gambler,” nescafe pas? Please re- 
new your subscription. 


Exercisers Anonymous (Cont.) 


This splendid movement is really 
moving. You’ll remember from last 
week that it is designed to rescue 
lost exercise souls—not just party 
exercisers who occasionally swing 
a croquet mallet, but those who 
have become chronically dependent 
on exercise to the detriment of their 
lamily relationships and_ their 
work. 

Now Mr. John Blank of a far 
vestern state writes us that sev- 
eral chapters have been established 
there and a new treatment has 
deen developed. We know that 
some exercise addicts cannot stop 
immediately. They must taper off. 
Fon this type, a new lawn mower 
Nas been applied with great suc- 
cess—recognized therapeutic treat- 
ment, 

For the patient, who at first 
‘abors under the misapprehension 
that grass needs cutting, we recom- 
mend this new type lawn mower 
that operates unattended, permit- 
Ung the patient to lie quietly in 
his immock, which, of course, is 
Where he belongs. 


9, 1953 





by William M. Coffey 


This lawn mower is called the 
“Grass Finder” and is manufac- 
tured by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
A remarkable piece of equipment, 
it has mechanical “feelers” that 
pilot it along the edge of a swath 
that has been cut. The operator 
has only to mow a strip around 
the outside of the plot of grass 
(part of the tapering off process), 
then put the machine on its own. 

The mower will find its way un- 
erringly around the curves and 
corners, working towards the cen- 
ter of the progressively diminish- 
ing unshorn area. After finishing 
the job, it will continue to move in 
a small circle. 


In Re Metallurgia 


If you know a metallurgist who 
does a nice job on report writing, 
feels he’d like to write more, travel 
a bit, meet interesting people—you 
can do him a big favor. Tell him 
THE IRON AGE is looking for a good 
metallurgist for its editorial staff. 
He’ll locate in New York, call on 
top men for the latest in the field, 
edit the manuscripts of top men. 

It’s only once in a long while an 
editorial position is open on our 
staff and, needless to say, there’s 
no better spot for a man interested 
in engineering journalism. It’s a 
fine opportunity for a really re- 
warding job. Hard work but, take 
it from us, on THE IRON AGE it’s 
fun. Drop a line to Managing Edi- 
tor George Sullivan for the full 
treatment. Address: THE IRON AGE, 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
Ni ¥. 

Puzzlers 

$2.57 and $3.43 is the way you 
divide $6 between two boys so that 
one may have one-third more than 
the other. Winners: Miss Penny 
Post, Mrs. E. A. Simons, H. R. 
Boyer, Paul A. Tackett, John T. 
Morris, Isadore J. Bey, Kenneth 
Roth, Albert Alles, Wilbur E. 
Wright, Barbara Runkle, E. A. 
Chimner, George Hines, Henry 
Kent, Allen Hermes, Alfred Grun- 
wald, Bob Miller, G. A. Pfeiffer, 
William Rivington, Anne Middle- 
brooks, Walter Merz, Willis Mor- 
ton, Harry Odzer, John O’Donnell 
and Mr. Rice. 


New Puzzle 


One car travels at the rate of 
60 miles per hour and another at 
48 miles per hour. How much of a 
head start must the slower one 
have to arrive with the other at 
the end of a 720 mile journey? 





Extruded or 
Roll Formed? 


WERNER CAN PRODUCE IT 
ant Heat Treat—too 


in T4—T6 Tempers 








IN VOLUME 
TO PRECISION 
WITH SERVICE 


Here’s one source for your extruded or roll 
formed requirements that will back you up with 
all the service you need. Over 100,000 feet of 
floor area... 30 years of experience and 
millions of feet of custom extruded and roll 
formed sections make Werner a reliable, re- 
sourceful and skilled supplier. 
Secondary operations also available 

Anodizing, Cutting, Punching, Bending, Weld- 
ing, Polishing, Assembly. 


Here are a few of the many products 
on which Werner shapes are used... 


ELECTRICAL TRAILERS, TV ANTENNA 
FIXTURES TRUCKS AND | TUBING & MASTS 
STORM DOORS — 
A RAKWAY 
ND WINDOWS COACHES FURNITURE 
SLIDING DOOR 
HARDWARE AIRCRAFT APPLIANCES 


Whatever your product or your problem, call 
Werner—sales representotives are located in all 
Principal cities — or WRITE for facilities folder 
today. R. D. Werner Company, Inc., Dept. 1-2, 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 
Factories: Greenville, Pa.; Oshawa, Ontario, Can. 


Y ALUMINUM 
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This 350 ton Dieing Machine is 
produced at the Henry & Wright 
Division Emhart Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


outstanding 
performance 


Photos courtesy Henry & Wright Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 





..- CUTS 


This Cincinnati Bickford Super Service 
Radial was installed to save time, in- 
crease production and to handle new 
and larger work. Forty holes are being 
drilled in this five ton casting with 
diameters from 7/8” to 1-3/16". With 
the installation of this new Cincinnati 
Bickford Super Service Drill, drilling 
time was reduced 50%. The remark- 
able ease of handling of this large 
Radial was a major factor in the in- 
creased production. 


CUTTING TIME 


50% 


Write for catalog R 29 for information 
on these productive drills. 


CINCINNATI 


HUA gH @ RADIAL AND UPRIGHT DRILLING MACHINES 
eeee SCHHSSHESHSHEHAEEESHSHSHSHSHHEESESESESSEEESEEEEESEHEEN 
THE CINCINNATI BICKFORD TOOL CO. 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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Meetings 


JULY 


TRUCK TRAILER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSN.—Annual summer meeting, July 
23-24, Bdgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Association headquarters are at 1024 
National Press Bldg., Washington. 


NATIONAL TOOL & DIE MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSN. — Summer meeting, 
July 30-Aug. 1, Milwaukee. Association 
headquarters are at 907 Public Square 
Bldg., Cleveland. 


AUGUST 


WESTERN ELECTRONIC SHOW & CON- 
VENTION—Aug. 19-21, Civic Audito- 
rium, San Francisco. Headquarters are 
at 1355 Market St., San Francisco. 


EXPOSITIONS 


NATIONAL METAL SHOW—Oct. 19-23, 
Cleveland. 





NATIONAL AUTOMATIC MERCHAN- 
DISING ASSN.—Convention & Exhibit, 
Aug. 23-26, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
eago. Association headquarters are at 


7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SEPTEMBER 


ELECTROCHEMICAL SOCIETY — Fall 
meeting, Sept. 13-17, Wrightsville Beach, 
N.C. Society headquarters are at 235 W. 
102nd St., New York. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM ASSN. — An- 
nual meeting, Sept. 16-18, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Association 


headquarters are at Munsey Bldg., 
Washington. 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY ASSN.—Annual 
meeting, Sept. 16-18, Plaza Hotel, New 
York. Association headquarters are at 
03 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


PACKAGING MACHINERY MANUFAC- 
TURERS INSTITUTE — Annual meet- 
ing, Sept. 20-23, Skytop Lodge, Pa. In- 
stitute headquarters are at 342 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


UCK BODY & EQUIPMENT ASSN., 
IN( -Sept. 21-23, Sheraton-Gibson Ho- 
t Cincinnati. Association headquar- 
‘ers are at 1122 Dupont Circle Bldg., 
Washington. 


AMI ICAN MINING CONGRESS—Metal 
and Nonmetallic Mineral Mining Con- 
vention, Sept. 21-24, Olympic Hotel, 
attle. Headquarters are at 1200 18th 
Washington. 


UMENT SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
_ ational Instrument Conference and 
Exhibit, Sept. 21-25, Chicago. Society 
‘cacquarters are at 1319 Allegheny 
A\ Pittsburgh. 


SATIONAL ASSN. OF FOREMEN—An- 

nuai convention, Sept. 23-26, Milwaukee. 
Association headquarters are at 321 W. 
First St., Dayton. 
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the wire rope 
you use win this 
kind of praise? 


“I have preferred Hercules Red-Strand 
wire rope since 1909,"’ says an 
operations superintendent. ‘'l just 
wouldn't use any other.’’ Another 
operator reports a truly remarkable 
record: ‘‘Red-Strand outlasted any other 
rope by three times!”’ 


HERCULES Red*Strand earns it 


Why do these men, among others, praise 
Red-Strand so highly? In a few words, 
it's because higher-than-rated quality 
in Red-Strand wire rope means Jonger- 
than-expected service...year in, 

year out. 

Next time, use Hercules Red-Strand. You'll 
experience the difference too. 


HERCULES 
Red-Strand wire 


LESCHEN 


WIRE ROPE 
AND SLINGS 


rope made by 

A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company, 
St. Lovis 12, 


Missouri 


In business only to 
make wire rope 


better wire 


rope Tile ek Pea 


DISTRIBUTORS 


PRINCIPAL 


CITIES 


13 


577% Zess Threading Cost 


ON AUTOMATIC CHUCKING MACHINE 




















A LANDIS Solid Adjustable Die Head cut the cost of one 
threading operation in the plant of a large Middle West- 
ern manufacturer by 57%. 


The operation, performed on a Goss and Deleeuw 
Automatic Chucking Machine, required the cutting of o 
1 11/16” diameter 14 pitch thread 42” long on cast brass 
valve bodies. Prescribed tolerances were easily main- 
tained. 


The LANDIS Head fit perfectly into the highspeed cycle 
of the chucking machine, and produced an average of 
210 finished pieces per hour, revolving at 385 RPM. Major 
factors in the efficiency of this LANDIS Head were low 
down-time and low tool cost, occasioned by long too! life. 
Output of finished pieces averaged from 4,000 to 5,000 
between chaser grindings. 


Please send job and machine specifications with your 
request for additional information. 
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Forecast 








THE IRON AGE Newsfront 


GROWING USE OF RAILROAD FLATCARS to haul highway semi-trailers presents 
loading problems. Trailers are usually rolled on to a string 
of cars, circus-fashion. Now, at least one lift truck maker 
is working on a 90,000-lb fork truck for side loading. 


ULTRASONIC TESTING HAS BEEN IMPROVED by using a liquid searching unit 
in place of other piezoelectric materials. The liquid 
"schnozzle" consists of a water column in a plastic tube. It 
combines advantages of contact and immersion methods, has 


practically eliminated crystal wear. It spots defects \%-in. 
below an aluminum surface. 


SOLDERING ON CERAMICS is now being done by applying a silver paste to 
the ceramic material, then heating in a kiln to form a posi- 
tive bond. Copper and tin plating follow. So far the process 


is being used primarily for insulators for hermetically sealed 
transformers. 


TRANSISTOR SEAL HEADACHES plaguing the industry may have been ironed 
out. Production is about to begin on transistors with cer- 
amic seals. Tests indicate the ceramic seal may greatly ex- 
tend transistor life by excluding moisture. 


FIRST SIGN OF MORE COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS in steel will be freight 
equalization. Base prices would remain unchanged unless the 
situation really became serious. Absorption of freight to 
maintain competitive position will be done with extreme cau- 
tion to avoid run-in with the Justice Dept. 


EXEMPTION FROM THE CURRENT SURTAX RATE on corporate income may be 
raised next year from $25,000 to $50,000, or even $100,000. 
Vest- Congress is finally waking up to the idea that the higher 
limit would permit growing businesses in the small or medium 
bracket to become effective competitors for their larger 


rivals. 
of a 
arass CONGRESS IS ALSO GIVING THOUGHT to the proposal which would permit tax 
noin- credits for the first $25,000 or $50,000 which is reinvested 
in machinery and other capital equipment. 
cycle SOME NEW TOLL ROADS aren't carrying the traffic needed to bring builders 
e of up to the breakeven point. Minimum number of cars or trucks 
Aajor is figured to be 5000 per day and some roads aren't being 
used that much. 
» low 
| life. HIGH SPEED MOTION PICTURES have given research engineers a new and 
5,000 effective research tool for analysis of problems involving 
movement of machine parts. It has proved particularly valu- 
able in finding bugs in malfunctioning machinery which do 
your 


not show up in normal testing methods. 


COMBINATION OF MAGNETIC FEEDING devices and hand loaded indexing dials 
has greatly increased production in restrike operations while 
making the operations more safe. One dial has plastic blocks 
contoured for fast, easy loading. The combination, used with 
air ejection units, has greatly boosted press production 
rates. 
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“Oh, he’s not so smart. It’s just that those Phillips Screws are so easy to drive.” 


PERFECTLY 
MATED! 


Only Phillips 
Drivers cre per- 
fectly mated to 
Phillips Screws. 
Look for the name 
Phillips on the 
shank. 
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EASE of driving is only one big ad- 
vantage. Phillips Screws save time, 
work and money. They also add 
structural strength, set up tighter, 
resist the loosening effect of vibra- 
tion. And they eliminate driver skids, 


damaged parts and split screw heads. 

The identifying X on the cross- 
recessed-head identifies the x-tra 
quality of Phillips Screws instantly. 
Be sure to state “Phillips” on the 
specifications. 


PHILLIPS csscecessea'Head SCREWS 


& marks the spot... the mark of extra quality 


AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY © ATLANTIC SCREW WORKS, INC. © THE BLAKE & JOHNSON CO. 
CENTRAL SCREW COMPANY © CONTINENTAL SCREW COMPANY ® THE EAGLE LOCK COMPANY 
ELCO TOOL AND SCREW CORPORATION ® GREAT LAKES SCREW CORPORATION ® THE H. M. HARPER CO. 

THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY ® NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 
THE NATIONAL. SCREW & MANUFACTURING CO. ® PARKER-KALON CORPORATION 
PHEOLL MANUFACTURING CO. ° ROCKFORD SCREW PRODUCTS CO. e SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO. 


SHAKEPROOF DIV. OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 


THE SOUTHINGTON HDWE. MFG. COMPANY 


STERLING BOLT COMPANY ® STRONGHOLD SCREW PRODUCTS, INC. © WALES-BEECH CORP. 


SSPOEA 


AND THE FUTURES «02 FINEST FASTERER 
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FARM EQUIPMENT: Sales Rate Rebounds 


Second quarter buying of agricultural implements refutes 
gloomy predictions . . . First period losses liquidated . . . Buy- 
ing returns to seasonal patterns—By K. W. Bennett. 


Farm equipment sales have 
confounded the pessimists. Ail- 
ing badly in first quarter, they 
snapped back to robust health in 
the second period. 

Industry sales had been 15 pet 
inder 1952 levels in the Jan.-Mar. 
period, but at least three pro- 
ducers have now liquidated their 
Another company topped 
frst quarter sales by an additional 
10 pet. 


osses. 


Can Equal ’52 


It's admittedly the customers 
who call the turn these days, as 
ying reverts to pre-World War 
|| seasonal patterns. But sales are 
staying high. Retail sales in May 
were $252 million. That’s still 
inder the $268 million figure for 
May 1953, but is $18 million over 
April of this year. 

Final June figures will prob- 
ably show the sales dip customary 


Farm Equipment Sales 


AVERAGE SALES VOLUME 
PER RETAIL DEALER 


(in thousands of dollars) 
100 





50° 















when farm equipment sales follow 
their normal seasonal pattern. But 
long range forecasters feel that 
the overall success of second 
quarter operations makes it pos- 
sible to equal 1952 records. 


Tractors Move Slowly 


Two factors have been affecting 
the farm equipment dealer al- 
ready. Drought in a few areas 
within past few weeks has locally 
held sales down. But, on the other 
hand, with credit tightening, a 
number of independents haven’t 
been able to float any large equip- 
ment purchases. Not many have 
been paying upkeep on bloated 
inventories. 

Farm equipment generally is 
moving at a better pace than trac- 
tors. It is no secret that tractor 
production in the industry has 
been cut back at least 15 pct in the 
last 60 days. One major producer 
has cut output 25 pct in one plant. 
But this is partly because spring 
selling season is past and demand 
won’t be heavy again until au- 
tumn. 


Still Good Year 


One producer is now 8 pct be- 
hind last year’s tractor sales for 
first and second quarters. He is 
confident he will wipe out that 8 
pet deficit in August, and Septem- 
ber sales will push them above 
last year’s level. 

A few guessers have estimated 
that, when the smoke clears, over- 
all equipment sales for 1953 will 
have run 5 to 10 pet below 1952’s 
record high. Even that dropoff 
would make 1953 one of the top 
selling years, and place 1953 re- 
tail farm equipment sales above 
the 1951 figure. 





dealers who came into 
business during the war years are 
a little panicky. They are accus- 
tomed to low inventories and 
heavy consumer demand. They 
aren’t familiar with the pattern of 
the °30’s, when inventories were 
customarily much higher and the 
farmer didn’t buy until the morn- 
ing of the day he needed the equip- 
ment, 


Some 


When farm equipment people 
reaccustom themselves to that 
type of selling, the old hands say, 
they’ll realize that present inven- 
tories are not excessive, sales 
prospects not dark. A few com- 
panies will exceed even 1952 sales 
levels. 


Ignore Dealer Orders 

While the retail dealer is a fair 
barometer of the coming farm 
equipment market, he is not in- 
fallible. For instance, one com- 
pany reports that firm dealer 
orders for August are definitely 
off. And they report that his or- 


Farm Steel Use 


STEEL CONSUMED 
BY AGRICULTURE 


(in millions of net tons) 
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ABRASIVES: No Worry Over Sales Dip 


Abrasives producers won't worry over predicted second half 
sales dip .. . Seasonal slump customary, and current business 
is at peak .. . Overall outlook good—By G. G. Carr. 


Abrasives producers aren’t get- 


ting very upset over the predicted 
second half dip in business of 12 to 
15 pet. First half sales have been 
running at 1952’s peak levels, and 
a seasonal third quarter dip is cus- 
tomary. 

Detroit, always one of the largest 
abrasives customers, slows its buy- 
ing during the model changeover 
period. Farm equipment manufac- 
turers traditionaliy hit production 
peaks in late winter, early spring, 
then taper off. And this year their 
business is slow, even for the sum- 
mer months. 


Foundry Sales Sluggish 


Growing tendency to close plants 
completely for vacation periods is 
showing up in abrasives sales. Nor- 
ten Co. reports its customers step 
up their buying just before shut- 
downs to build up inventories 
against reopenings. Purchasing is 
naturally not resumed until inven- 
tories return to normal levels. 

One fly in the ointment has been 
sluggish foundry sales. Foundry 
business is already poor to down- 
right bad, and obviously won’t pick 
up during vacations. 

But the overall abrasives picture 
looks good for some time to come. 
The industry has traditionally been 


dering for third and fourth quar- 
ters of this year is not so optimis- 
tic as in the past 2 years. 

On the other hand, the company 
officials in offhand conversation 
ignore dealer orders entirely. Says 
this producer, “Everybody in the 
company knows we're going tu 
have one of our best years.” 

This viewpoint is increasingly 
common. Pressure from farm 
equipment producers for mill steel 
will be stronger than expected. 
There have been no cancellations 


— Special Report 


Continued 





ABRASIVES are playing an ever increas- 


ingly important role in industrial produc- 
tion. 


a sensitive barometer for general 
industrial activity. 

Even the smallest shop has a 
grinding wheel, and any business 
spurt will bring demand for more 
grinding capacity. Conversely, a 
slump in a basic industry like steel 
means a time of troubles for abra- 
sives makers. 

Total value of abrasives shipped 
in 1947 was $240,741,000 according 


‘ 





of mill orders by farm equipment 
producers to date. With the busi- 
ness upswing it is entirely pos- 
sible that their third quarter de- 
mand for steel will be stronger 
than was previously thought pos- 
sible. 

Return to a normal] buying pat- 
tern in farm equipment (heavy 
buying in spring and fall with 
little business in winter and sum- 
mer) is producing a change in the 
farm equipment manufacture. To 
offset his seasonal lows he’s begin- 





to U. S. Census Bureau figures. De- 
fense expansion boosted this to 
$324,713,000 after Korea in 1959 
and to $384,916,000 in 1951. 


Sure of Good Market 


Final totals aren’t yet available 
for 1952, but will be still higher. 
Present defense volume will hold at 
current levels for at least 6 months 
after any cutbacks which may be 
made, trade sources say. 

And with industrial expansion ex- 
pected to hit a whopping high of $28 
billion in 1953, abrasives makers 
feel assured of a good market. 

Even when expansion falls off, 
competition will pressure manufac- 
turers to modernize equipment for 
more efficient production. Abrasives 
makers are carrying on intensive 
research to meet this demand. 


Diamonds Stay Tight 


Raw materials are generally in 
excellent supply. Diamonds and bort 
are still tight, but Norton Co. 
spokesmen say demand is no longer 
as desperate as it once was. They 
attribute this in large part to indus- 
trywide education on better use and 
salvage methods. 

But, they stress, no completely 
satisfactory substitute for diamond 
wheels has yet been found. Silicon 
carbide paper belts, developed joint- 
ly by Behr-Manning Corp. and Fen- 
lind Engineering Co., (THE IRON 
AGE, Dec. 25, 1952, p. 25) have 
proved valuable in finish grinding 
tungsten carbide cutting tools. But 
roughing must still be done on dia- 
mond wheels. 


ning to manufacture everything 
from chintz-covered iceboxes 
heavy construction equipment. 

Indicative of the trend was 
International Harvester’s recen! 
purchase of a lift truck concer, 
and the announcement last week 
that Allis-Chalmers and Buda ©. 
would merge. 

These moves, and the curren 
upward movement in farm eu!) 
ment sales, mean that farm e«ui)- 
ment producers will be hard afte! 
steel in third quarter. 
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TH; ANIUM: New Process Leaves Lab 


Research firm is building pilot plant for electrolytic reduc- 
tion of titanium dioxide . . . Early cost estimates put price 
at “under $1.50 per Ib"—By R. L. Hatschek. 


Much hard work has been going 
into the search for a less expen- 
sive way to produce metaliic tita- 
nium. One electrolytic process, now 
emerging from the laboratory of 
United International Research, 
Inc., may be the answer. 

Titanium is now priced at $5 
per lb. Present indications are 
that the process may be able to 
produce metal for under $1.50 per 
lb, according to Alfred R. Globus, 
president of the firm. At this price 
titanium would still be expensive 
compared to commercial metals 
but it would be a long step closer 
to uses now prohibited by the $5 


price. 


Would Have Many Cells 


Cost estimates are based on a 
50-ton-per-day plant which would 
be built using data from a pilot 
plant now under construction. The 
pilot plant will consist of a single 
electrolytic cell capable of pro- 
ducing 3000 to 5000 lb of titanium 
per year, 

A commercial plant would con- 
sist of a large number of these, 
identical to the pilot cell, con- 
nected in series-parallel. Each 
battery, made up of 12 cells, is 
rated at about 50,000 Ib per year. 


Describes Process 


In the process, titanium dioxide 
(TiO.) is dissolved in a fused salt 
bath at the fairly low temperature 
of 700°C, The cell is sealed with 
an atmosphere of inert gas, such 
48 argon or neon, mixed with a 
gy amount of vaporized electro- 
yte 

After the electrolysis is com- 
plete the electrolyte is tapped off 
to the level of the titanium. 
The residual mixture of titanium 
Sponge and electrolyte, now cooled 
‘oa “mushy” state, is scooped out 
and ‘he electrolyte is dissolved eff 
by cold water. 

[t's not a continuous operation. 
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Rather it is a long-run batch 
process. 

Laboratory production has been 
in about 50-g lots. Energy con- 
sumption has been about 12 to 13 
kwhr per lb of titanium produced, 
although it’s expected this re- 
quirement will be cut to about 10 
kwhr per lb in the pilot plant. Not 
much hope is held for any further 





This was obtained when $9.9 plus 
pet TiO, was used. Further refin- 
ing of the oxide is the only way to 
improve final metal purity. 
Because the patent applica 
tions have not yet progressed far 
enough, Mr. Globus would not dis- 
close the composition of the elec- 
trolyte, the cell itself, or the 
anode. He did say, however, that 
at 700°C the electrolyte is very 
fluid, a good conductor and only 
slightly volatile. Since it attacks 
many materials, considerable re- 
search went into finding one from 
which to make the cell. 
Development work has now pro- 
gressed to the point where a pilot 
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reduction in energy needs. But 
with a total cost of at least $1.15 
per lb, the cost of electricity is 
only a minor consideration. 

These lab batches have run 
about 99.5 pct pure, with maxi- 
mum impurities of about 0.1 pct 
nitrogen, 0.1 pect oxygen, some iron 
and silicon and traces of a few 
other elements, Nitrogen and oxy- 
gen content must be watched care- 
fully or the metal will be brittle 
but the other impurities present 
few problems. 

The raw material, which is fed 
into the cell at the same rate it is 
consumed, is a dry, refined TiO, 
of about 99.5 pct purity. This is 
obtained by refining a frit grade 
of TiO, which runs 95 to 98 pct 
pure. 

Best laboratory run to date re- 
sulted in 99.8 pct pure titanium. 


Ti in Solidifying Electrolyte 
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plant is needed to prove the proc- 
ess eommercially practical. The 
pilot plant is scheduled for initial 
operation sometime late in Oc- 
tober. 


Have Four Offers 


The research firm has already 
received four firm offers to license 
the process, provided it proves 
practical in the pilot plant stage. 
Mr. Globus states that these com- 
panies are all in the titanium 
processing business already, 
though he would not further iden- 
tify them. 

But even if it proves commercial- 
ly practical the search for a con- 
tinuous process will go on. Many 
feel that a continuous method will 
be the only way to cut prices to a 
level where titanium can prove its 
potential. 
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AIR FREIGHT: Machinery Flies High 


Manufacturers find it pays off ... Becomes top revenue cargo 
item for airlines ... GM has flying conveyor between Detroit 
and Boston . .. Freight rates comparison—By T. M. Rohan. 


Machinery 


day S. 


is flying high these 


In the early postwar years ship- 
ment by air was reserved for 
emergencies when cost was sec- 
ondary. But now it has become 
the top revenue cargo item for 
airlines flying to the West. Equip- 
ment producers find it pays off. 

Steadily increasing air. ship- 
ment of machinery, especially to 
almost 


California, has made it 


routine. Last year it represented 
$870,000 for United Airlines into 
San Francisco alone. And ship- 
ments this vear are running 5 pet 


ahead of last vear 


Flying Conveyor Belt 


United now has ten all-cargo 
flights weekly between California 
and the East. Ten DC-4’s capable 
of carrying up to 8.5 tons are kept 
in constant these 
carry only half the volume, the 


service. And 


remaining going as cargo on regu- 
lar passenger flights. 


In the East, American Airlines 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTER is unloaded at 
Los Angeles Airport after flight from New 
York. 
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has set up a 700 mi. flying con- 
veyor belt between Detroit and 
Boston. Two tons of auto fenders, 
wheel assemblies and 
door handles are shipped daily 
from General Motors at Detroit to 
the Framingham, Mass. assembly 
plant. 


chassis, 


The daily operation takes 
only 8 hrs from the Detroit load- 
ing ramps to waiting trucks at 
Boston. 

American last year carried 47 
million ton miles of air freight 
with revenues nationally of $10 
million or about 23 pet of all U. S. 
domestic trunkline airfreight. 

Western markets have been 
linked to eastern production cen- 
ters by a matter of hours. Indus- 
tries have put new products in the 
market place 2000 miles away the 
next morning. This has been done 
on new television speakers, small 
generators, transistor powered 
motor parts and 
packing machinery. 


wrist radios, 


Payload in Electronics 
Other passenger lines are also 
heavy carriers. The non-skeds 
Flying Tiger and Slick 
Airways and irregulars such as 


such as 


Transocean get their share. These 
generally cater to large single 
firms and lease extra planes for 
special flights. 

Major item __ air- 
shipped to the West is electronic 
equipment. Its comparatively light 
weight keeps the bill down and 
its delicacy makes air shipment 
advantageous. 


machinery 


The heavy growth 
of the California electronics in- 
dustry, especially for military 
planes, promises an even greater 
future. 

Emergency shipments of heavy 
machinery still constitute a big 
part of air freight. The largest 
single piece to leave San Fran- 
cisco was a 5.5 ton Oakland-made 
diesel engine crankshaft for a 





fishing boat in Philadelphia. The 
shaft left San Francisco on a reg- 
ular flight at 10 p.m. on a Monday 
and arrived in Philadelphia at 4 
a.m. on Wednesday with mail and 
freight stops at Denver and Chi- 
‘ago. The boat owner gladly paid 
the $1100 bill to get back to sea 
while the fish were still biting. 


Planes Specially Equipped 


Hawaii also represents a major 
target for air freight. Sugar mill 
and pineapple cannery machinery 
can’t wait for ship transport dur- 
ing their short season so most 
emergency parts go by air. 

As air freight has gone up, 
most planes have been specially 
outfitted for better cargo loading 
and handling. The newest Doug- 
las DC-6C, announced 2 weeks 
ago, has a convertible interior. It 
can be changed from a 76 passen- 
ger liner to a 13 ton cargo ship in 
minutes by movable bulkheads 
and folding seats. 

Regular DC-6-A cargo versions 
of DC-6 transports have hydrauli- 
cally operated 10 ft. side let-down 
doors which double as_ loading 
ramps. For many years weight 
was the limiting factor in air 
transport. But planes like the 
DC-6 with 9600 hp can generally 
lift anything you can get into 
them. 

Most obvious deterrent to air 
freight has been cost. But this 





SPECIAL ELECTRIC winch and a swinging 
boom speeds loading of a freight plone. 
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has remained remarkably con- 
stant as increased volume offset 
added costs. A 10 pct rate in- 
ererse went into effect in 1951, 
the first in 4 years. 

To ship a ton of machinery by 
regular air freight from San 
Francisco to New York costs 
$16.10 per 100 Ib, f.o.b. By rail it 
is about $7.59. Air delivery is 
about 2 days while rail freight is 
about 3 to 4 weeks. 

Independent non-scheduled and 
irregular carriers generally fix 
rates individually. 

The San Francisco airport last 
year handled 38.5 million Ib 
freight and this year expects 8 
pet more or 41.5 million. Neigh- 
boring Oakland airport is also 
hitting 18 million lb. To help han- 
dle San Francisco business a new 
$10 million terminal is being built 
for completion this year. 


Center for Maintenance 


Being a hop-off place for the 
Pacific and Alaska and terminus 
for transcontinental runs, the 
West Coast has blossomed as 
an aircraft maintenance center. 
United’s $7 million San Francisco 
maintenance base employs 1900 
and is currently undergoing a $2 
million expansion with $7.5 mil- 
lion more in the planning stage. 

In Los Angeles the Interna- 
tional airport has become the hub 
lor a husky segment of aircraft 
metalworking. What was a bean 
field on Sepulveda Ave. 25 years 
ago now employs 40,000 in direct 
and allied industries with $250 
million annual payroll and 55,000 
Within a quarter mile of the air- 
port, 

Los Angeles airport currently 
ranks second nationally in air ex- 
press handled. Freight handlings 
last year hit 21,000 tons, an in- 
rease of 206 pct over ’47. 

The $13 million Seattle-Tacoma 
airport is a jumping off point for 
much Alaskan, Hawaiian and 
Vrient trade with outgoing freight 
triple that of incoming. Air freight 
‘here and at Boeing field last year 
umped 25 pet to 7301 tons and 
his year is running 19 pet ahead 
2 on freight. 


i 
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PROTECTIVE CLOTHING enables workers to move in close to hot metal (2900°F) 
streaming from openhearth. Coats of fire resistant fabric are aluminum lined 
to reflect heat. 


Flameproofed Clothing 
Protects Workers 


A special chemical treatment for clothing is making industry’s 
hot jobs safer for workers. Treatment prevents clothing from 
bursting into flame, even when exposed to intense heat. And 
treated garments can be washed repeatedly without losing pro- 
tective properties. 

Flameproofing compound, called “Permaproof 300,” was de- 
veloped by Treesdale Laboratories & Textile Processing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, after nearly 20 years of research. Several million yards 
of treated cloth have been put in use by industry. 

One of the first industry proving grounds for the protective 
clothing was the Pittsburgh Works of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., where “excellent results” are reported after 5 years of test- 
ing. The flameproofed garments are now being used in other steel 
mills and industries where fire and intense heat present working 
problems. 

A special heat reflecting coat has also been developed. In add 
tion to being flameproofed, it has an aluminum foil innerliner which 
provides up to 80 pct heat reflectivity. Wearing this coat, steelwork- 
ers are able to enter a furnace that has been cooled to 700-800°F 
and stay as long as 3 minutes making repairs. With conventional 
protective garments they could stay a maximum of 15 seconds. 

The flameproofing compound is impregnated into the fiber of 
cloth during final finishing in a textile mill. No special equipment 
is needed. Porosity of the cloth is not noticeably affected. Tensile 
strength and abrasion resistance are increased. 

The firm has filled a number of government orders for flame- 
proofing tent liners and mattress ticking. It is now expanding 
facilities to treat a wide line of civilian goods including mattress 
covers, upholstery and drapery fabrics. 

At a demonstration in New York last week impregnated cotto: 
fabrics were subjected to flames from blow torches without burst 
ing into flame or showing afterglow when the torch was removed 
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New Pickling Inhibitor 


Preserves Surface During 
and AFTER Scale Removal 


Houghton “Acitrol 3129’ effective across- 


the-board . . . assures minimum breakdown 


over long periods at high temperatures ! 


SAVES STEEL AND ACIDS 


This new liquid inhibitor does 
the vital job of protecting the 
metal against acid attack after 
the scale is removed as well as 
during the operation. Acid is 
conserved while the steel is pre- 
served. Acitrol also prepares 
the surface for good coverage 
of subsequent finishes. 


RESISTS BREAKDOWN UP 
TO BOIL 


Houghton Acitrol 3129 main- 
tains its effectiveness over the 
full temperature range—resists 
breakdown even in pickling in- 
stallations run at long periods 
over 200° F. This means you 
can benefit through the in- 
creased production rates Acitrol 
makes possible. And low tem- 
perature baths may be main- 
tained effectively even if less 
inhibitor is used. 


USED ACROSS-THE-BOARD 


This fast-dissolving liquid works 
well in either sulphuric, hydro- 
chloric or phosphoric acid baths. 
Whether the acid dilution is 
mild or strong, Acitrol 3129 
does the job. It requires no pre- 
mixing. Picklers find it con- 
venient to use. 






ACITROL 3129 product of 


HOUGHTON 
ACITROL 


cs) 





STAYS STABLE IN STORAGE 


Add Acitrol 3129 to concen- 
trated acid, hold it in storage, 
and you'll find it ready for effec- 
tive protection when you want to 
use it. It remains stable. It stays 
uniform from batch to batch. 


YOU BENEFIT COST-WISE, TOO 


Acitrol’s stability, efficiency and 
ability to conserve steel and 
acids are all indications of its 
low cost per ton of steel pickled. 
Houghton Acitrol 3129 is avail- 
able in 15, 30, and 55 gallon 
drums and well worth a trial. 
Get prices and further informa- 
tion from your Houghton Man 
or write E. F. Houghton & Co., 
303 W. Lehigh Ave. h 


Philadelphia 33, Pa. Houghton 

Acitrol 
WRITE ——- 3129 
SB Setti Briss | 
a 

<} 


Ready to give you 
on-the-job service . .. 
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Television: 


FCC okays 398 new stctions 
... Paves way for TV boom. 


Since lifting of the freeze on 
TV station building a year ago, 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission approval of permits for 
398 new stations has laid a solid 
groundwork for a future video 
bonanza. 

Adding the 108 pre-freeze sta- 
tions brings the total to 506 in 
all states and territories except 
Vermont (two applications pend- 
ing), Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
And there are about 600 more 
applications awaiting the FCC 
stamp of approval. 

Stations already approved wil! 
be located in more than 300 cit- 
ies, will bring most of the conti- 
nent’s population within range of 
at least one station. This will 
provide a significant boost mar- 
ketwise for manufacturers of tele- 
vision sets. 


Set Output Record 


When a local television studio 
beams its first program the rush 


is on for television sets. Manuv- 
facturers prepare by _ stocking 
dealers up to the rafters. Mean- 


while such established TV cities 
as New York and Chicago are 
pretty well saturated and 
move sluggishly. The sales differ- 
ence between a new TV city and 


sales 


an established center is stag- 
gering. 
And this new demand will be 


added to a market that has called 
for record output during the first 
5 months of this year. Television 


reo 


set production was 3,309,757 units 
for the period, highest ever re- 


corded for the January to Ma) 
period, according to 
vision Manufacturers 
ing the same 1952 period onl) 
1,957,083 video sets were made 


Sales of receiving and cathode 


ray tubes dipped seasonally 1 


May but remained well above the 


May 
cathode ray 


1952 figure. Total 
tubes by 


turers during the month were e* 


timated at 744,252. 
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BEAMS: Prestressed Field Growing Up 


Volume of prestressed concrete building climbs 200 pct per 
year ... Await results of railroad tests . . . Differences be- 
tween prestressed and postressed—By K. W. Bennett. 


Still a relative newcomer to the 
U. S. the prestressed concrete 
beam is coming of age—fast. One 
source last week told THE IRON 
Ace that volume of prestressed 
concrete building was increasing 
by 200 pet per year. It is booming 
here and abroad. 

A Belgian steel mill is currently 
producing 1000 tons per 1 snth of 
the special high tensile v, re used 
in concrete prestressed beams, for 
use in Belgium only. 

For producers of prestressed 
beams, another market may unfold 
rapidly this fall, when railroad 
tests are completed on the build- 
ing material. The railroads will 
conduct tests on a standard rein- 
forced slab, a slab built on the 
ultimate load theory which re- 
quires that slab depth be reduced 
and more reinforcing bar added 
to equalize the stress on both slab 
and bar. 


Prestressed and Poststressed 


Tests will also be conducted on 
a prestressed slab. Prestress engi- 
neers regard the test results as a 
foregone conclusion and they may 
right. One railroad has already 
made arrangements to construct a 
railroad bridge employing pre- 
stressed beams. 

Generally, prestressed concrete 
eams fall into two major classes 

the prestressed beam and the 
poststressed. The prestressed re- 
\uires stretching high tensile 
‘strength wire (one specification 
calls for 268,000 psi) along the 
ottom of a concrete pouring form. 
The wire is seven strand—as many 
48 75 of .25 in. diameter. Creep 
lust be virtually eliminated and 
he type of wire is guaranteed at 
‘ess than 6 pet creep at 70 pct of 
te tensile strength. 

r Sausages are inserted in 
‘he form to give the finished beam 
me or two holes running 
the eth of the beam. The con- 
poured, allowed to set, the 
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protruding wires are trimmed off, 
and the prestressed concrete beam 
is then ready for shipment. 


Spans Up to 50 Ft 


A number of engineers favor 
the prestressed beam rather than 
the poststressed type because as 
much as 500 ft of prestressed may 
be poured at one time, or as great 
a length as floor space allows. 
Dividers in the long form split 
the long beam into the lengths 
desired. One such beam, designed 
for a center load at the center of 
the span of 23,000 lb, held up to 
74,990 lb before failing. Even then, 
the wire in the beam gave no evi- 
dences of creeping. 

Prestressed beams have been 
recommended for spans up to 50 
ft and have gone as high as 65 ft. 


Eliminate Ceiling Support 


For longer spans, poststressed 
beams are generally being recom- 
mended. These cost slightly more 
than the prestressed beam, but 
have been used in lengths up to 
120 ft. 

In a poststressed beam, plastic 
tubes are placed in the pouring 
form and concrete is poured 
around them. When the concrete 
has set, the reinforcing wire is 
threaded through the holes, is put 
under tension, and is anchored at 








each end. Again, high tensile wire 
is used, seven strands, in diam- 
eters of .192 in. or .25 in., or .276 
in. diam. 

One source recommended ten- 
sile strengths of 235-240,000 psi 
per single wire. The end anchors 
are a cost factor in the post- 
stressed beam, though in at least 
three new construction jobs (one 
bridge, one parking garage, one 
public building) poststressed beam 
bids took business from steel beam 
bidders. 


Beams for Housing 


Indicative of the many budding 
markets, experiments were begun 
recently on 30 ft beams to be used 
in housing units. The concrete 
beam construction eliminated a 
number of ceiling supports, with 
the result that the landlord could 
move his partitions to suit th 
whims of successive’ tenants. 
Similarly, there has been increas- 
ing attention paid to the use of 
long prestressed beams in indus- 
trial and commercial firms. 

The prestressed concrete beam 
is keeping no one in the structural 
stee] business awake nights, nor 
do high tensile wire sales bulk 
overly large. But prestressed has a 
market that is growing rapidly. 


Hotel Building Booms 


Getting ready for a record flow 
of tourist traffic, builders are put- 
ting up hotels and motels at a much 
faster pace than last year. In the 
months January-May, when the 
weather was bad in many sections, 
the increase was about 56 pct above 
the 1952 rate. 





Fabricated Structural Steel 


Contracts, Shipments, Backlog 
Estimated Net Tons 


1953 
CONTRACTS CLOSED 

May 306,319 

Year to Date 1,317,802 
SHIPMENTS 

May 265,000 

Year to Date 1,286,588 
BACKLOGS 2,178,918 


1952 Avg. 1947-1950 
209,888 176,266 
1,089,330 889,640 
244,222 198,426 
1,235,077 910,664 
2,263,443 1,192,401 


Source: American Institute of Steel Construction 
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GUARDS: Vital For Plant Protection 


Adequate plant protection service is major factor in safe- 
guarding industrial property . . . Independent service prevents 
management headaches . . . How it works—By R. D. Raddant. 


Specialized problems of protect- 
ing industrial property have made 
the plant protection system an im- 
portant factor in any industry. 

Searcely any plant of size can 
afford to be without a protection 
system that not only guards the 
property from theft, fire or other 
damage but also handles the com- 
plex problem of internal security. 
The latter is particularly impor- 
tant in these days when defense 
contracts are the rule rather than 
the exception. 


Relieves Headaches 


often have 
protection sys- 


industries 
plant 
tems. But even some of the largest 
and most smaller plants prefer to 
retain independent services on a 


Larger 
their own 


contract basis. 

Big advantage of retaining the 
independent service is relief from 
the headaches of hiring experi- 
enced personnel, setting up the 
protection system, inaugurating a 
training system for a uniformed 
and possibly armed force, and the 
multitude of incidental tasks that 
accompany setting up a “police” 


force. 


Security Forced Changes 

Then, too, there is a distinct 
advantage in having policing done 
by an independent service which 
has the definite clauses of a con- 
tract to live up to. It avoids the 
idea of a company gestapo that 
might be suspected of having 
other interests besides protecting 
life and property. 

Plant protection has mush- 
roomed since the start of World 
War II. Prior to that time, when 
defense work forced introduction 
of security measures, many com- 
paratively large plants relied on a 
system of 


loose 


watchmen, no 
longer practical in these times. 


Also, plant protection require- 
ments generally exceeded the 
70 
‘Oo 





iimits of regular police authority, 
making an internal service manda- 
tory. 

When retaining a protective ser- 
vice take the advice of Capt. A. J. 
Maes, director of operations for 
Watts & Whelan Co., a Detroit 
plant protection service with 42 
years behind it. 

“No one should retain a service 
without fully investigating it for 
its reliability,” he warns. 

Most reliable organizations carry 
workmen’s compensation for their 
employees and comprehensive pub- 
lic and liability insurance. All 
employees are finger printed and 
screened by the city police, state 
police and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 


What They Do 


Many of the organizations are 
approved for guarding U. S. de- 
fense plants, obviously a good 
recommendation, particularly if 
defense work is a part of the re- 
taining company’s work. 

Large protective organizations 
are equipped to handle a plant of 
almost any size. Watts & Whelan, 
for instance, serves such com- 
panies as Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Corp., American Blower Corp., 
Fruehauf Trailer Corp. and other 
large Michigan corporations. 
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What will plant protection pro. 
vide? It depends on the terms of 
the contract, but almost any fune. 
tion of a protective nature can be 
provided. 

Large services have their men 
trained for fire protection as wel! 
as protection against theft and 
other property damage. If guns 
are required, they are experience) 
in their use. 


Tailor Made Precautions 


When a service takes over an 
given company, it may first set up 
a badge and card system as wel! 
as a pass system if for any reason 
movement among departments is 
restricted. Sabotage is carefully 
guarded against. 

Movement of tools and clothing 
is checked. Some plants permit the 
inspection of lunch boxes while 
others feel this is an infringe- 
ment. This usually depends on the 
type of plant, whether or not tran- 
sient employees are retained, and 
other local conditions. 

Another essential of a gool 
plant protection service is cooper- 
ation with police. Plant protection 
men are not allowed to make ar- 
rests, so mutual trust and coopera- 
tion are necessary for successful 
results, 


Shy Off Labor Strife 


Larger services provide special: 
ists for specific problems. For ex- 
ample, many plants have saved 
thousands of dollars on their scrap 
contracts through their plant pro 
tection service. 

In the past the stigma of strike- 
breaking and labor spying was 
sometimes attached to some agen: 
cies. Today mosi reputable services 
will not touch a labor problem. 
They will not take over protection 
of a plant when a strike is in prog 
ress and will not engage in any 
labor activity. 

However, investigators can be 
provided for specific cases wher 
illegal activity is suspected. Mav! 
rackets have been exposed by ale! 
protection services. 

In short, the function of a sem 
vice can do a lot more than pro 
vide a guard with an imposilg 
uniform on the gate. 


THe Iron Act 
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___——— International 


TOOLS: Order Backlogs Are Vanishing 


European machine tool backlogs have dropped 40 pct since 
last year ... Marked decline in defense spending . . . Prices 
falling . . . Builders revert to simpler tool designs. 


Market for European machine 
tools is entering the wrong end of 
toolbuilding’s traditional feast or 
famine cycle. Since last July, for- 
eign tool builders’ backlogs of 
both domestic and export orders 
have dropped almost 40 pct, and 
there is no sign of slowing. 

Showing the effect of decreased 
demand from the U. S., export 
backlogs have suffered a propor- 
tionately greater loss than domes- 
tic backlogs. 

A year ago, West Germany, 
France, Switzerland and Italy had 
export orders for $280 million 
worth of machine tools. On June 
l, 1953, unfilled export orders 
were estimated at $156 million, a 
drop of 44.3 pct. 

Four Months to Go 

Backlogs of domestic orders in 
the West European countries dur- 
ing the same period have dipped 
59.8 pet from $438 million to $281 
million. And combined domestic 
and export backlogs have declined 
from $718 million to $437 million. 

West Germany, with backlogs 
rated at $209 million, is one of the 
leaders on the Continent, but if 
current production is continued 
German toolmakers will be scrap- 
ing bottom in 414% months. France, 
With a $115 million backlog, can 
keep going for 7 months; Italy 
($50 million) has sufficient back- 
log for 6 months’ production; 
Switzerland ($63 million) has 5 
months of orders to work on. 


Prices Dip 

An important factor in the de- 
cline of machine tool orders has 
been in the sharp drop in Euro- 
pean defense orders. Of machine 
‘ool orders booked so far this year, 
ratio of defense orders to all tool 
Italy and West Ger- 
many, less than 1 pet; Belgium 
t; France 5.4 pet; Spain, 6.8 
C\. Sweden, 8.3 pet. Only France, 
en and Spain show an in- 
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crease from last year. 

Many tool builders, especially 
the Germans, had been hoping for 
a major surge in machine tool de- 
mand as plants retooled to make 
goods for the European Army, but 
delays in putting through this pro- 
gram have chilled this potential 
market at least until next year. 

At machine tool expositions held 
this year at Milan, Vienna, Barce- 
lona, Hanover, Germany and Lyon, 
France, prices were down 4 to 8 
pct from last year’s level. Foreign 
tools seem to be trending toward 
simpler design, less power, and 
elimination of gadgets. 

Few new types of tools were 
displayed as the drop in new 
investments in the European ma- 
chine tool industry has limited 
experimentation. 

Market for machine tool re- 
placement parts, however, is good 
to excellent. Many nations under- 
going industrial expansion such 
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as Portugal, Spain, Turkey, India 
and the Latin American countries 
rely heavily on parts imports. 
Spain alone has doubled its im- 
ports of replacement parts since 
last year. 

European toolmakers are uncer- 
tain about the future. Export firms 
report an increase in inquiries, 
but there is no firming of the 
domestic market. 

Some builders believe the cur- 
rent situation will change only if 
Iron Curtain markets are opened 
up, although informed sources in 
France and Switzerland are dubi- 
ous about how strong demand from 
Red-dominated countries would be. 

West Germany, however, re- 
gards possible trade with the East 
as very important. Builders there 
remember that before the war, 
Russia and other Iron Curtain 
countries sometimes imported $170 
million worth of German tools in 
a year. 


Yugoslavs Study U. S. Mining 

A team of ten mining experts 
from Yugoslavia is half-way 
through a 6-week study of under- 
ground and open-pit mining oper- 
ations in the U.S. 
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Technical Service Data Sheet 


Subject: GRANODIZING® FOR LONG 
PAINT LIFE ON STEEL 


“GRANODINE” FORMS A 
DURABLE PAINT BOND 


Granodizing forms a crystalline, zinc phos- 
phate coating on steel. This ACP paint-bond- 
ing process chemically changes the surface 
of steel into an inert non-metallic coating 
made up of thousands of microscopic zinc 
phosphate crystals. 


Granodized steel thus presents a surface 
much more receptive to paint than untreated 
steel. Its crystalline structure permits a firm 
and durable “keying” or bonding of the paint 
finish. And the “Granodine” zinc phosphate 
coating itself is actually integral with the 
metal from which it is formed. 


“GRANODINE” CAN BE 
APPLIED BY DIPPING, 
SPRAYING OR BRUSHING 
Granodizing can be accomplished by: 

1 Dipping the work in tanks; 

2 Spraying the parts in a power washer; or 


3 Brushing, spraying, or flow-coating the 
work with portable hand equipment. 


* S'GRANODINE" Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 























Typical power spray washing machine for the automatic application of a protective 


Choice of process is usually decided by such 
factors as the size, nature, and volume of 
production. 


“GRANODINE” STANDARD 
PRACTICE ON BOTH 
CIVILIAN AND MILITARY 
PRODUCTS 


Automobile bodies and sheet metal parts, 
refrigerators, washing machines, cabinets, 
etc.; projectiles, rockets, bombs, tanks, 
trucks, jeeps, containers for small arms, 
cartridge tanks, 5-gallon gasoline containers, 
vehicular sheet metal, steel drums and, in 
general, products constructed of cold-rolled 
steel in large and continuous production are 
typical of the many products whose paint 
finish is protected by ‘‘Granodine”’. 


In military production, “Granodine” is used 
to obtain a zinc phosphate finish meeting 
Grade | of JAN-C-490 and equivalent require- 
ments of other specifications. 


phosphate coating to metal parts in preparation for painting. These 5” rocket 
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motor tubes, as well as products made of cold rolled sheet steel, are effectively 


phosphate coated in such equipment. 


BUSINESS: Return 


Photograph courtesy of Bureau of Ord- 
nance, U.S. Navy Department and Metal 
Products Division, Koppers Company. inc. 
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Recession talk fades as mid. 
year production indices re. 
main high... What they show 











Talk of a business recession for 
1953 has now faded. Question 
businessmen are asking is how 
long high production rates cap 
continue rather than when wil! 
recession strike. 

It’s a clue to general optimism 
in industry. Many businessmen 
admit sales may slip in the fourth 
quarter. Soft spots in some areas 
of the economy indicated this is 
happening to some extent now. 
Barring unexpected and unlikely 
drastic slashes in defense spend- 
ing the anticipated downtrend wil! 
be gradual and is being construed 
by many industrialists as a return 
to a normal market—not recession. 
Here are some of the production 
facts influencing their thinking: 

Although most steelmakers stil! 
have 4 or 5 months of order back- 
logs, the ingot rate will be held 
below 100 pct of capacity be- 
cause of vacations, hot weather, 
and maintenance problems. Con- 
sumers’ steel inventories are grow- 
ing. Overall purchasing policy of 
firms, as reported by National 
Assn. of Purchasing Agents, is 
conservative. 































Business Failures Mount 


Highlighting thriving state of 
business, construction contracts 
awarded in the 37 states east of 
the Rockies were 8 pct over 1952’s 
corresponding 5 months, reports 
F. W. Dodge Corp. The 5-month 
53 total was $6,792,329,000. 

Business failures for 1953—up 
to week ending June 18—totaled 
4193 or an average of 168 per 
week, says Dun & Bradstreet. This 
tops 3941 or an average of 158 last 
year. Wholesalers, construction 
had a higher mortality while min- 
ing, manufacturing declined. 

Railroad freight carloadings in 
the third quarter will surpass 
same period last year by 8 pct 
predict 13 regional Shippers Ad 
visory Boards. Loadings of freight 
revenue for week ended June 2 
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to Normalcy? 


were 312,578 cars, reports Assn. 
of American Railroads, It’s 26.2 
pet over figures for the same quar- 
ter in "52. ; 

Machine tool production rate 
and order backlog has been on a 
see-saw for the past couple of 
years. In Jan, 1951, demonstrated 
production rate listed by National 
Machine Tool Builders Assn. was 
129.6 and the ratio of unfilled 
orders to production was 15.2 
months. Preliminary figures for 
May ‘53 were 415.6 for output and 
7.6 months on unfilled orders. 
Meanwhile May’s preliminary ship- 
ment rate dropped to 359.0 from 
372.7 in April. 


More Metal Products 


Manufacture of metal products 
in most cases was on the upswing 
in the first quarter, reports Bu- 
reau of Census, Dept. of Com- 
merce. Construction machinery 
production in first quarter ’53 
topped fourth quarter ’52 by 6 pct. 
Shipments of excavating and 
earthmoving equipment, except 
tractors, were worth $120 million. 

Shipments of plumbing fixtures 
in first quarter outstripped the 
same period last year by 15 pct. 

April shipments of metal cans 
at 302,000 tons rose 8 pct over 
March and 5 pet over April ’52. 
Nonfood cans in April totaled 
129,000 tons—10 pct over March, 
14 pet over April last year. 

Automakers continue as a po- 
tent force in keeping national pro- 
duction indices high. For the week 
ending June 27 auto output was 
152,917 against 92,379 last year, 
according to Ward’s Reports. How- 
ever, this year’s truck production 
has been suffering. 

Gears slipped in May. American 
Gear Manufacturers Assn. index 
shows that volume for the gearing 
industry fell 12.6 pet from April. 

Video and radio output for first 
) months was at an all-time rec- 
td, claims Radio-Television Man- 
ifacturers Assn. The industry 
made 3,309,757 TV sets and 6,102,- 
‘ll radios against 1,957,083 TV 
sets d 4,469,432 made in the 
‘ame ~ months 1952. 
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Yours for 


The Priceless “EXTRA” 
You Don’t Pay for in 


CARDOX 


Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Fire Extinguishing Systems* 


EXPERIENCE is the one thing that 
can’t be copied. 


CARDOX originated and created Low 
Pressure Carbon Dioxide Fire Extin- 
guishing Systems many years ago. 


Since then CARDOX has installed thou- 
sands of successful Systems — has held 
steadfastly to its never-ending research 
and engineering program for the con- 
tinuous betterment of CARDOX fire 
protection. 


As a result, CARDOX’ experience and 
knowledge of low pressure carbon 
dioxide and its application are unap- 
proached—literally years ahead. 


This is the priceless “extra” that comes 
to you with every CARDOX System. 


Approved by: 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 
Manual Systems — 1940 
Automatic Systems — 1941 


Factory Mutual 
Laboratories 

Manual Systems — 1942 
Automatic Systems —1942 


First Installation—1939 
Thousands of Systems 
since, for most of the 
nation’s leading corpora- 
tions and industries. 


* Covered by U.S. and 
foreign patents, issued 
and pending. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 


BELL BUILDING e CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS ¢ District Offices in Principal Cities 
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How to Build Roller Coaster 


Roller coasters may sound a far cry from 
metalworking, but they form the basis for one 
of the most unusual industries in the country, 
B. A. Schiff & Associates is one of four 
firms that work around the calendar making 
roller coasters, merry-go-rounds and other 
rides for the more than 600 amusement parks 
in the U. S. 


Schiff can turn out a roller coaster every & 
days at its Miami, Fla., plant by using modern 
manufacturing methods, against the 6 weeks 
previously required. Mr. Schiff reports that 
while no basic new park device has appeared 
in years, factory techniques and safety factors 
have been greatly improved. 


oe 


SKILLED CRAFTSMEN work in metal, wood and plastics +o 
make rides rugged enough to stand up to a season's work- 
out by the Space Cadet set. 


FREE INSPECTION is provided by neighborhood youngsters 

whenever B. A. Schiff & Associates completes a new roller 

coaster at its Miami plant 
PLASTIC PONIES are the new look on merry-go-rounds, retain their at- 
tractive appearance despite the most strenuous of would-be Hopalongs. 
But basic designs of rides stay the same for years. 


AIR FREIGHT is used to ship the finished rides to cmusement parks 
Proper timing of shipments, which weigh several tons, is a ticklish busi- 
’ ness. Early delivery means costly storage; too late, lost trade. 
Ms EE 
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ECONOMY: Funds Cut, Spending Holds 


Services will spend $9 billion over new funds provided . . . 
Deficit will be charged to unspent funds carried over .. . 
Funds listed for major items—By A. K. Rannells. 


First step in forcing economy 
on the military services was taken 
last week when the House Appro- 
priations Committee reported out 
the defense appropriations bill 
LR. 5969) after trimming more 
than $7 billion from the budget 
submitted in January by former 
President Truman. 

This cut can be made, the com- 
mittee stubbornly contends, with- 
out hurting national defense—or 
even slowing down the current 
rate of spending. 


Spending Won’t Drop 


In its report justifying the re- 
duction, the committee said it 
realizes that the combined services 
will actually have to pay out about 
$43 billion during the next 12 
months—a shade above actual ex- 
penditures during fiscal year 1953. 

This confirms an earlier report 
by THE IRON AGE (May 14, page 
83) that regardless of budget 
slashes in the upcoming military 
budget, actual spending levels 
would not drop over the foresee- 
able future. 

Stripped of legal phrasing, H. R. 
5969 provides (round figures) $13 
billion for Army, $11 billion for 
Air Force, $9.4 billion for Navy 
and Marine Corps, and $1 billion 
for the Defense Dept. itself—mak- 
ing a total of $34.4 billion in new 
money 

This is nearly $9 billion less 
than the services are expected to 
pay out. How can it be done? 

Easy, says the committee. First, 
freeze buying of equipment and 
materials where there are exces- 
sive stocks until inventories reach 
practical levels, Next, eliminate 
duplication of effort and broaden 
single procurement practices. 

Then, utilize personnel more 
Widely, reprogram certain require- 
ments, and finally, charge re: 


Mainder of the deficit against the 
tarry-over, 
July 9, 1953 


Carry-over of unexpended bal- 
ances as of June 30 was estimated 
at $57.6 billion. With the proposed 
$34.4 billion in new money, there 
would still be more than $92 bil- 
lion available. 

Moreover the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are directed to completely re- 
view the whole picture, report 
back to the White House within 
the next 3 months whether the ser- 
vices are being short-changed. 

As far as that is concerned, the 
committee adds, there’s absolutely 
nothing to keep the services from 
spending the whole $92 billion in 
30 days or less, if that’s possible. 

Actually, most of the wrangling 
has come from the Air Force, 
which is getting $11 billion in new 
spending authority instead of the 
$16 billion asked in the original 
budget. 

Both Army and Navy. cut a com- 
bined $1.3 billion, agree that they 
can continue Korean operations, 
maintain a defense build-up, and 
still get along. 

Air Force contends that since 
about two-thirds of its $5 billion 
cut is in aircraft procurement 
funds, attainment of the 143-wing 
goal will be seriously slowed down. 

But Defense Secretary Wilson 
argues that with aircraft produc- 





tion moving into high gear it isnt 
necessary to place orders so far 
in advance. 

By adding $3.5 billion in new 
money to the carry-over it is esti- 
mated enough money will still be 
available to order more planes 
than can be delivered. Deliveries 
are now about 650 a month and 
can’t be stepped up past 730 a 
month before next March in any 
event—when Congress will again 
be in session. 


Where Funds Will Go 


Touching on a few major cate- 
gories, the first draft provides new 
funds as follows: 

Aircraft: Air Force is given $3.5 
billion to add to carry-over, assur- 
ing orders for more than 2100 new 
aircraft. Nearly $1.4 billion is sug- 
gested for Navy to buy aircraft 
for replacement of crashes and 
combat losses and for moderniza- 
tion of operating forces. Army 
procurement, which is to be liaison 
type, will be lumped under mili- 
tary hardware. Marine Corps will 
maintain 3 combat wings. 

Army Military Hardware: Un- 
spent funds amount to more than 
$12 billion. It is proposed to ap- 
propriate another $3.2 billion for 
additional procurement of weap- 
ons, ammunition, tanks and other 
combat vehicles, aircraft, guided 
missiles, materials handling equip- 
ment, etc. 

Shipbuilding: Recommendation 
is for $741 million, about $121 
million more than was spent in 
1953, which includes $539 million 
for new construction. This would 
provide for starting 19 new ships, 
including a third large carrier of 
the Forrestal class, and more than 
150 smaller craft. Idea is not to 
expand but to maintain present 
fleet level. 

Research and Development: Ap- 
proximately $844 million is pro- 
posed—$440 million for Air Force, 
$345 million for Army, and $59 
million for Navy. This is a sizable 
slash. But the carry-over has in- 
creased each year until it totaled 
$1.6 billion as of June 30. Added 
to the new money, this is con- 
sidered adequate to carry on at 
present levels—about 6000 proj- 
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Defense 


ects employing 114,000 personnel 
including 39,000 military 
sonnel, 

Reserve Tools: It is proposed to 
authorize $500 million as recom- 
mended in the Vance Plan to start 
building an industrial equipment 
reserve. This is to be spent, how- 
ever, only after “very careful 
study” and less than one-half is 
expected to be obligated over the 
coming 12 months. 


per- 


Ideas: 


Army finds employee sugges- 
tion plan is paying dividends. 


Under its employee-suggestion 
plan, the Army has been paying 
for ideas over the last 10 years. 
There’s no accurate way of deter- 
mining exactly how much money 
has been saved by these sugges- 
tions, but the Army is certain the 
sum is considerable. 

Payment by government depart- 
ments in plans such as this is au- 
thorized for employee suggestions 
resulting “in improvement or econ- 
omy in operation or administra- 
tion.” 

An approved idea might suggest 
a new way to prevent accidents or 
to streamline procedure. 


Had Jump On Industry 


Since the Army program started 
in 1943, $1.74 million has been paid 
to 70,000 employees for sugges- 


sions that save time, money and 
incease morale. Estimate of savings 





—_ 


HAROLD C. LUDWIG, left, radio produc- 
tion worker at Lima, Ohio, Ordnance De- 
pot, shows his boss, Irvin Howe, the con- 
tinuity tester for Army tank circuits which 
won him a $275 award. 
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during the first year is around 
$125 million. 

Employee-suggestion was start- 
ed in the Army about 1912—before 
industry adopted the idea about 30 
years ago. Army’s program at that 


time was limited to Ordnance but 





S. D. GRUMNEY, chemist at Radford, Va., 
Arsenal, shows how he repairs valuable 
laboratory glassware at the arsenal. Sav- 
ings to the Army from his volunteer work 
have won him a $250 award. 


was broadened in 1943 to include 
the entire War Dept. 


Saves $5 Million 


Highest amount paid out by the 
Army for an employee idea was 
$2750. This went to an Ordnance 
worker who suggested interior 
packaging material be salvaged and 
used over and over in interplant 
shipping. 

Ordnance figured this idea saved 
$5 million the first year. 

Officials have no reliable stand- 
ards for comparing Army results 
with similar programs in industry. 
But on the basis of available in- 
formation, they think it compares 
reasonably well. 


Contracts Reported Last Week 


Including description, quantity, 
dollar values, contractor and ad- 
dress. Italics indicate small business 
representatives. 


Casing, burster, 38000, $206,099, Prentiss 
Wabers Co., Wisconisn Rapids, Wis. 

Case, cartridge, brass, 20 MM, 2914400, 
$573,641, Nesco, Inc., Milwaukee. 

Primer, percussion, M54, 17000000, 
$334,190, Stewart Warner Corp., ate 

Shell, HE, 105 MM, 223475, $1,769,922, 
Thor Corp., Bloomington, Ill. 

20 MM feed mechanisms, 11440, $1,182,- 
371, Sunbeam Corp., Chicago. 





alee 


Shell, HE, 155 MM, 70000, $1 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Rockford, 1)! 

Cartridge, storage, case, 2000000, ¢5.. 
Srseve, Cones & Engineering Works, Men. 

ota, . 

Shell, HE, M71, 90 MM, 220000, $1,215. 
910, General Motors Corp., Anderson, Ind 
R. W. Heaton. y 

Percussion element for primer, 26300099 
$97,809, Aluminum Co. of America, Rich: 
mond, Ind. 

Fitting, upper, 22 ea, $54,555, Genera! 
Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn. 

Pumps, fuel oil, 12 ea, $156,004, Tur. 
bine Equipment Co., New York. 

Fuze, grenade, hand, 941000 ea, $354. 
177, Bayshore Industries, Inc., Elkton, M¢ 

Mine, apers, 1700 units, $103,300, Pre. 
cision Plastics Co., Philadelphia. 

Grenade, hand, 1605000 ea, $312,975, 
Geckmend Foundry & Mfg. Co., Richmond. 

a. 

Four, 67, 368 KVA alternating-curren; 
generators, job, $4,244,226, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Seattle. 

Ten 103,300 KVA transformers and ap- 
purtenances, job, $1,761,317, English Elec. 
tric Export & Trading Co., New York, 

Breakers and _ generator grounding 
equipt, job, $461,246, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, F. R. Worley. 

Terminal lug, 5761164, $85,780, Aircraft 
Marine Products, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Test unit, 1176, $353,641, Sprague En- 
gineering & Sales Corp., Gardena, Calif. 

Fuel pump test stand, 25, $149,547, 
Greer Hydraulics, Inc., Brooklyn, Paul 4 
Williams. 

Shell, HE, 105000, $918,750, Motor Whee! 
Corp., Lansing, Mich. 

Shell, HE, 105 MM howitzer, 149535, 
$1,049,735, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., De- 
troit. 

Automotive spare parts, 185250, $640,- 
hl General Motors Corp., East Pontiac, 
sien, 

Automotive spare parts, 11000, $1,992,- 
590, Reo Motors, Inc., Lansing, Mich. 

Automotive spare parts, 12500, $1,246,- 
540, General Motors Corp., East Pontiac, 


Mich. 
235400, $113,610, 


12,000, 


Truck spare parts, 
Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 

Housing, relay igniting charges, 50000), 
$123,750, Detroit Brass & Malleable Co., 
Detroit. 

Automotive spare parts, 20000, $73,200, 
Holley Carburetor Co., Detroit, N. Dann. 

Transmission assys, 430, $3,440,000, 
General Motors Corp., Flint, Mich., W. J. 
Brewer. 

Rod, cleaning, cal. .30, 2000000 ea, $73,- 
000, Ever-tite Mfg. Co., Davenport, Ia. 

Saw, band, metal cutting, 120 ea, $336,- 
552, Boice-Crane Co., Toledo. 

Axle, assy, 880 ea, $384,480, F. L. Jacobs 
Co., Detroit. 

Spare parts for refrigeration unit, 1137, 
$77,803, U. S. Thermo Control Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Detonator, M24 for fuze, 211300 ea, $60,- 
347, Valeo Mfg. Co., Franklin, N. J. 

Wire, firing, 2750000 ea, $30,112, Victor 
Electric Wire & Cable Corp., Clifton, N. J 

Drills, 632990 ea, $91,497, New York 
Twist Drill Co., New York. 

Maintenance parts for R975-40-52 en- 
gine, var, $222,836, Continental Aviation 
& Engineering Co., Detroit. 

Brake assy, 293 ea, $64,460, The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron. 

Wheel and brake assy, 456 ea, $214,07' 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Akron. 

Valves for venti'ation heaters, 2000 ¢2, 
$103,183, Sarco Co., Inc., New York. 

Catapult items, 11805, $574,050, Arnot 
Corp., Warsaw, Ind. 

Catapult items, 2000, $247,000, Consoll- 
dated Engineering Co., Haverford, Pa 

Catapult items, 7490, $206,385, Century 
Engineering Corp., Cedar Rapids, Ia 

Catapult items, 809, $118,121, American 
Metal Products, Bridgeport, Conn. : 

Spare parts for director M7A1B1, ‘'. 
$373,871, Dellenberger Machine Co., Ne¥ 
York. 

Primer, 12459000, $60,134, Remingto 
Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn. = 

Elapsed time clocks, $201,623, Elgin Na 
tional Watch Co., Elgin, Ill., W. F Miller. 

Primers, 6120000, $95,288, Remington 
Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn. - 

Arming mechanism, pilot lot, 260! 
$168,480, Underwood Corp., New York. | 

Spare parts for FCS, AA, 1500 $132 
000, Sylvania Electric, Inc., Wobur _Mass 

Cal. .60 bullet jacket, 151600, *70,52° 
Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co., Briczepor 
Conn. 
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Control! You need it to land the tricky trout . . . and 
you need it also to properly produce iron and steel. 
Keokuk Electro-Silvery helps you by controlling the 
precise percentages of silicon...or the exact com- 
bination of manganese, chrome or nickel to suit your ’ 
melt specifications. And Keokuk controls not only 

quality but costs too! So write today for more infor- 

mation about the role played by Keokuk Electro- 
Silvery in charging the cupola or blocking the open / 
hearth. You'll find it interesting... and profitable. / 


KEOKUK | 


ELECTRO METALS COMPANY } 
Keokuk, lowa / 
” Wenatchee Division: Wenatchee, Washington 











In fishing, proper control keeps the big 
ones from getting away. Here, Chief 
Keokuk reels in tonight’s fish fry while 
Junior stands by with a gaff and Prin- 
cess Wenatchee nets a long, low whistle. 


GY 


Keokuk Electro-Silvery . . . available in 60 and 30 Ib. 
pigs and 12% Ib. piglets .. . in regular or alloy analy- 
sis. Keokuk also manufactures high silicon metal. 


SALES AGENTS: MILLER AND COMPANY 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
915 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Missouri 
3504 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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[Shaped Wire® 
= Flat 


@ Round 
3 Odd contour 


Low or high carbon, stainless, 
special alloy, Armco. You draw the 
shape — PAGE can draw the wire. 


[] Armature Banding Wire 


Tinned stainless or carbon steel. 
In reels of 50 to 200 pounds. 
Stainless has high tensile strength, 
high resistance, low permeability. 


[ ] Lock Safety Wire 


Tough, durable, workable. 
In the size and type for your work. 


[ ] Spring Wire 


Any shape*... high carbon. . 
hard drawn... high tensile... 
stainless ... galvanized... 
tinned . . . bright. 





* Cross-sectional areas up to 
.250” square; widths to %”; 
width-to-thickness ratio not 
exceeding 6 to 1. 


UAUDNSLL ECON ANY 


YOU do this— 


Give us the specifications of the wire 
you need—or tell us details of job to 
be done. 


WE'LL do this— 


Send you recommendations, prices 
and delivery date. Samples on re- 
quest. PAGE offers you a wide vari- 
ety of wires to choose from. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIPE PIVISION 
a tle Se ee) 





Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philedeiphia, 
Portiead, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Industrial Briefs 








Southern Sales LUKENS 
STEEL CO., Coatesville, Pa., has 
opened a new sales office in Richmond, 
Va., with George Copeland as man- 
ager. 


Retiring . . . AMERICAN RAIL- 
WAY CAR INSTITUTE, reports the 
retirement of Charles W. Wright as 
president. Gustay Metzman, chair- 
man of the board, will assume the ad- 
ditional duties of president. 


.. STEEL SALES 
CO., 210 Hazel Drive, Pittsburgh, is a 
new company formed by Raymond H. 
Meister, iron and steel scrap broker, 
that will be suppliers of reusable rails 
and non-ferrous materials. 


New Company . 


Elbow Room... JONES & LAUGH- 
LIN STEEL CORP. will enlarge the 
capacity of its Electricweld Tube Div. 
plant at Oil City, Pa. 


Titanium Lab MALLORY- 
SHARON TITANIUM CORP. for- 
mally opened an industrial laboratory 
to be devoted exclusively to research 
and development on titanium at Niles, 
Ohio, recently. 


Purchases Line ... ALTEN FOUN- 
DRY & MACHINE WORKS, has pur- 
chased the Ideco pumping unit line 
from the Dresser Industries. 


New Location ... THE TRANE CO, 
has moved its Chattanooga, Tenn. 
sales office to 308 S. Kelley St. 


Delivered ... AIRESEARCH AVIA- 
TION SERVICE CO., Los Angeles, 
has delivered a second Martin B-26 
it converted for executive use for Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission Co., Houston. 










Contest Winners CLARK 
EQUIPMENT CO. awarded two mem- 
bers of the materials handling class 
at the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, cash prizes for winning 
entries in a Materials Handling Essay 
Contest sponsored by the company, 
Kenneth J. Hlavin, won first prize of 
$250 and R. N. Roegner, won second 
prize of $100. 


Installed ... COLORADO FUEL & 
IRON CORP. has installed new an- 
nealing equipment at its fully-inte- 
grated steel mill at Pueblo, Colo. 


Elected . . . AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF MANAGEMENT, has 
elected William F. Chase, president, 
Bearings Service Co., a charter mem- 
ber of the president’s council. 


Opened . . . LINK BELT CO., Chi- 
cago, marked the official opening of 
Link-Belt Ltd.’s 72,000 sq ft engineer- 
ing plant at Scarboro, Ont., with the 
visit of more than 500 civic leaders, 
engineers and industrialists recently. 


Rod Mill ... American Steel & Wire 
Div., Cleveland, U. S. STEEL CORP., 
will construct a new rod mill on prop- 
erties of the present Cuyahoga Works 
to increase rod production as well as 
replace older equipment. 


Developed . . . WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC CORP., East Springfield, 
Mass., has developed a small but 
powerful motor that packs 25 hp into 
its 10 pounds and helps guide tor- 
pedoes on course. 


Appointed . . . THE CLEAVER- 
BROOKS CO., Milwaukee, has ap- 
pointed Hathaway - McCartney Engi- 
neering & Supply Co., Denver, as ex- 
clusive sales agent, for its self-con- 
tained boiler equipment. 


WELDED and COLD DRAWN 
STAINLESS STEEL 


and other heat and corrosion resistant alloys—mode 
with Quality Control through every step of manufacture. 


CUSTOMERS SAY: 
qualities we ever had. 


“Best fabricating and machining 


HELICAL TUBE CORPORATION 


19 Washington Street, East Orange, N. J 
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Moen Single-Handle Faucet, made by 
Moen Valve Co., Division of Ravenna 
Metal Products Co., Seattle 5, Washington. 







Faucet maker 
finds unit cost 
more important 
than cost per 
pound 


This Moen Faucet is unusual. First, its design represents 
a new idea in faucets so far as we know. If we are 
wrong, we will welcome the correction. But in any 
event, this modern faucet is selling like mad; people 
really want its convenience, its simple operation, its 
one-hand control. The second unusual thing about the 
faucet is that the spout is made of Admiralty Metal, 
supplied by Revere. This metal was chosen by Moen 
after consultation with the Revere Technical Advisory 
Service, which pointed out the qualities of Admiralty 
from the standpoints of bendability, and plating char- 
acteristics. Everything considered, the “more expen- 
sive” Admiralty turned out to be less expensive in the 
end, and more satisfactory both to the Moen Valve Co. 
and to its customers. The faucet also uses Revere Free- 
Cutting Brass Rod for interior machined parts, this 
again being chosen for workability and corrosion 
resistance, Service to Moen and to many other indus- 
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Sketch showing operation of Moen Faucet, 
which can be operated by one hand, giving 
water at the desired temperature at any rate 
of flow. You can change volume without 
changing temperature, or change temperature 
without changing volume, or select the desired 
temperature before turning on the water. 
Available in various styles and types. 


tries in the Mountain State area is of course provided 
by the Revere sales, technical and mill personnel on 
the Pacific Coast. Similar services are of course avail- 
able from Revere everywhere in this great country. 
To obtain the Revere services, see the nearest sales 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton, I/l.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Los Angeles and Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.— 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors E verywhere 


SEE REVERE’S “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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Corvette Comes Off Line On Time 


Chevrolet meets June production goal for plastic sportster 
.. + Plan 1000 per month in '54 ... See great design value, but 
much study needed . . . Finishing costly—By R. D. Raddanf. 


Chevrolet’s first plastic Corvette 
to be turned out on a production 
basis came off the assembly line 
last week, just making the divi- 
sion’s goal of June production. 

Schedule for the remainder of 
the year is 50 cars a month, but 
Chevrolet forecasts a respectable 
production of 1000 a month in 
1954. Its price: $3250. 


No Gamble .. . In spite of the 
revolutionary nature of the two- 
seater plastic sports car, its pro- 
duction could hardly be called a 
gamble. Market for whatever pro- 
duction could be reached was as- 
sured, and it was recognized that 
lessons learned from the venture 
would be invaluable in the future. 

T. H. Keating, Chevrolet gen- 
eral manager, admits as much: 

“The engineers want to keep on 
testing these first cars for a few 
thousand more miles, but it may 





“A JEWEL -OR THE RICH" is the way Empressa Nacional de Autocamiones, S. A. describes 


be most important to Chevrolet’s 
future plans to learn the amazing 
flexibility that is demonstrated 
here in working out new design 
ideas in plastics.” 


Set Up Line . . . Meanwhile, an 
assembly line for continuing pro- 
duction has been set up in a 
separate building at the Flint 
Chevrolet assembly plant. It is a 
miniature assembly line, only six 
chassis’ long, but big enough for 
the initia] production rate which 
Chevrolet has established in prob- 
ing this new field. 

Here are some Corvette details. 
Powerglide transmission is stand- 
ard, and the car will be powered 
by a stepped-up “Blue Flame” 6- 
cylinder engine. A two-seater, it 
stands 33 in. high, 60 in. wide, 
with an overall] length of 167 in. 
on a 102 in. wheelbase. Weight is 
2900 lb. 


its Pegaso sports car. Almost “hand-made,” two-at-a-time, at the company's plant in Bar- 


celona, Spain, the Pegaso is designed for the export market and selis for around $17,200 
in the U. S., import duties included. Production during 1953 is scheduled at 50 cars. 
Customers are permitted to specify colors and special gadgets. 
most popular color is dark pink near the bottom, changing to light pink, yellow and white 


near the top. 
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Company reports the 


The Automotive Assembly Line 


The Corvette is assembled jn 
the Flint plant with plastic panels 
furnished by an outside supplier, 


It’s Not Perfect ... Mr. Keat- 
ing’s statement that the value of 
plastics in the auto industry may 
be in design carries with it the 
implication that a lot remains to 
be done if plastic is to come into 
its own as a body material. 

Strength and toughness of lami- 
nated fiber glass is not questioned, 
but there is some doubt that neces- 
sary rigidity can be obtained fora 
full-sized body. If this is done by 
increasing the thickness of the 
plastic panel, weight will be in- 
creased, thereby sacrificing one of 
its most important advantages, 

A second drawback is body fin- 
ish. First General Motors plastic 
cars required excessive work— 
probably more than for metal—to 
obtain the smooth finish demanded. 


Must Beat Metal . . . Metal fia- 
ishing is already one of the most 
costly operations in auto manu- 
facture. Plastics will have to 
prove better than metal in this de- 
partment if they are to take a per- 
manent place in the industry. Bu 
improvements are being made, and 
progress in die finishing alone 
may ease this problem. 

In spite of some _ production 
problems and the usual skepticism 
that accompanies anything new, 
the Corvette is still one of the top 
automotive developments of the 
year. It is a pioneering step in 
two directions, body material and 
styling, and was brought into pro- 
duction on schedule in less than 
year from the designer’s dream 
stage. 


Lost Forever .. . It is practi 
cally an axiom in the auto indus 
try these days that a day lost in 
tooling is a day lost forever 

This means that overloaded (00! 
and diemakers are working *% 
close to capacity that lost time 
can scarcely be made up. Ther 
are no extra men availabie, 1 
time for more shifts or overume 
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__ ——- Automotive News 


and no additional facilities to be 
pressed into service. 

That is why a current strike 
among automotive tool and die- 
makers is causing concern to ma- 
jor auto companies even though 
they aren’t expecting delivery on 
orders for some months. 


Strike Slows Changes . . . Tool 
and diemakers in member plants 
of the Automotive Tool & Die 
Assn. in Detroit have been out 
since June 11. A settlement is ex- 
pected momentarily, but some auto 
plants have already taken mea- 
sures to delay 1954 model intro- 
ductions and to budget their time 
and remaining 1953 schedules ac- 
cordingly. 

Chrysler set a perfect example 
last week by laying off 2000 work- 
ers and reducing daily output to 
stretch out scheduled 1953 models. 
This is in spite of the fact that 
1954 models are still months away. 
The other alternative was to main- 
tain full production through the 
schedule, then shut down until 
new models are ready to go. 


Others Hurt Too . . . This par- 
ticular manufacturer was the only 
one to admit the fact, but it is cer- 
tain that others are evaluating 
their 1953 production on the same 
basis. Some have been aiming at 
early introduction on 1954s and 
they will be particularly affected. 

Elsewhere on the labor front 
the Borg-Warner strike ended, 
permitting resumption of produc- 
tion at curtailed independents. 
Kaiser, Nash and Willys were all 
down completely and Studebaker 


was hard pressed by the lack of 
transmissions. 


Independents Fight for Sales 


The independents are having it 
tough this year. They seem to 
have caught it on the chin from 
every angle. 

As « result, the Big Three is in- 
creasing its already dominant per- 


centa of the market, not so 
much at the expense of each 
other, but at the expense of the 
smaller producers. 

General Motors will capture 
July °, 1953 


Automotive Production 


(U. S. and Canada Combined) 
WEEK ENDING CARS TRUCKS 


127,777* 
152,917 
68,375 15,677 
92,379 23,889 
Source: Ward's Reports 


July 4, 1953 


17,670* 


June 27, 1953.. 17,670 


July 5, 1952.... 
June 28, 1952... 
*Estimated 


about 47.3 pct of first half output, 
just slightly less than the 48 pct 
President Harlow H. Curtice set 
as GM’s goal. This is back to pre- 
war levels from which GM had 
slumped in postwar years. 
Chrysler is taking in 21.5 pct of 
the market and Ford 20.2, accord- 
ing to statistics of Ward’s Auto- 
motive Reports. This leaves only 
about 11 pct left for the indepen- 
dents, a figure which may go lower. 
Early in the year the smaller 
companies were unable to match 
their bigger competitors in the 
scramble for steel. Some change- 
over troubles also slowed produc- 
tion when sales were hottest. 
Recently the highly-publicized 
Borg-Warner strike brought the 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 


FOUR. MILLIONAIRES 
GOT THEIR START 
ON THAT MACHINE... 
ONE SELLIN’ EGGS 
IN| TH’ SHOP, ONE 
RAFFLIN’ OFF SHOT- 
GUNS AN’ STUFF, 

AN’ HIM SELLIN’ 
CANDY BARS OUT 


SO BILL PRESERVED 
IT, EH? TH’ SHAPER 
HE STARTED HIS 
GREAT CAREER ON’ 
SO DID I-- Boy, 
WHAT WONDERFUL 
MEMORIES, WHAT 
GOLDEN Days.! 
HOW WELL I 
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independents to their knees again. 
Now the last half sales struggle 
is in progress. In the “dog eat 
dog” atmosphere that is develop- 
ing it will be even tougher for the 
smaller companies to regain their 
lost percentages. 

Two second half races to watch 
will be between Chrysler and 
Ford for second place in the in- 
dustry and between Nash and 
Studebaker for leadership among 
the independents. 


GM Will Try Teaching Teachers 


General Motors is going to have 
a try at educating educators. 

Beginning in September, GM 
will publish an engineering jour- 
nal which will be distributed to 
engineering schools and science 
departments in secondary schools. 
It will present GM technical de- 
velopments to educators and stu- 
dents in bi-monthly issues. 

While its purpose is principally 
to be informative on GM develop- 
ments, it has a dual purpose in in- 
fluencing engineering departments 
in schools. 


By J. R. Williams 


ONLY ONE 

MADE HIS IN 

THIS GAME-- 

TH’ REST WERE 

SO BUSY 

PEDDLIN’ STUFF 

IT’S IMPOSSIBLE 
TO REMEMBER 
WHAT MACHINE 
OF HIS THEY WERE 
LOCKER! 


7-10 J RYILUAMS 
m. Reg v S. Pat. On 
Cop: 1953 by NEA Sernce, inc 
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| MILLS SAVED ARE 
OLLARS EARNED 


Cd ee 


Save a mill here and a mill there on the cost per 
pound of your finished product, and your overall 
earnings mount up in dollars. 

Texaco offers you a way to make these savings — 
through effective lubrication that keeps production 
rolling and brings down the cost of maintaining 
machinery and equipment. There is a complete line 
of Texaco Lubricants for steel mills. 

You also benefit by the services of Texaco Lubri- 
cation Engineers — skilled, experienced, specially 
trained, They know how to spot and stop trouble 
before it starts. They can contribute many practical, 
cost-saving ideas to your operation. 

Put Texaco to work in your mill Just call the 
nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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This Week in Washington 


Humphrey Favors Cuts in Depreciation 


Treasury head sympathetic to industry proposals to lower 
20-year writeoffs to 10 years .. . Government would have to 
lose tax money now to gain later—By G. H. Baker. 


Already on record as favoring 
a careful study of today’s un- 
realistic depreciation rates on 
machinery and other capital 
goods, Treasury Secretary George 
M. Humphrey is listening sympa- 
thetically to industry proposals 
that 20-year writeoffs be dropped 
to 10 years or less. 

When listening will be trans- 
lated into action is subject to a 
wide range of speculation. Mr. 
Humphrey, who urged continua- 
tion of the excess profits tax, is 
trying to fulfill political obliga- 
tions to balance the budget next 
year. 


Lose Now, Gain Later . . . Wash- 
ington sources say the immediate 
result of lower depreciation would 
probably be a substantial loss of 
federal revenue. This is regarded 
as a dampener for quick depre- 
ciation action by the Secretary. 

However, Mr. Humphrey will 
have the responsibility of balanc- 
ing other future budgets and from 
the long-term viewpoint a reduc- 
tion of depreciation time could 
stimulate a higher tax take after 
the initial decline. 


Incentive to Grow . . . Another 
inducement to act as quickly as 
Possible is the prospect of grad- 
ually slumping sales of machin- 
ery. Both the Treasury and in- 
dustry Officials agree more real- 
istic amortization rates would in 
the long run yield more govern- 
ment revenue. Corporate income 
and taxes on it would grow by 
giving industry more incentive to 
pand and modernize plants and 
equipment. 

Humphrey already has au- 
‘ity to revise existing amorti- 
n regulations to some extent 
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—even in the absence of new leg- 
islation. Tax lawyers can’t agree 
just how far he could go. A basic 
revision would have to be sanc- 
tioned by Congress and there is 
serious doubt if the present ses- 
sion would hastily enact any bill 
of such scope. 


Cuts Months Away . Excise 
tax reduction, despite occasional 
glimmers of hope from individual 
congressmen, still is many months 
away. The currently high rates, 
which are still at the war-time 
level of 10 pct in the cases of 
many household appliances, are 
held responsible by many retail- 
ing and wholesaling organiza- 
tions for sluggish sales activity. 

Truth is that Congress finds 
itself unable to reduce the 1954 
fiscal budget to the point where 
excise reduction is probable. 

This does not mean Congress 
is unaware of the heavy burden 
present federal excises impose on 
sales. House Speaker Martin be- 
lieves their reduction would be 
of great value to business and to 
individual incomes. But he thinks 





"It's a dry heat though, and you don't 
mind it so much." 








Congress should take a close look 
at excises now and determine 
what cuts should be made next 
year. 


Blames “Financial Mess” .. . 
Rep. Martin admits excise reduc- 
tion this year had been the goal 
of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion and Congress. But, he adds, 
“The financial mess we inherited 
was greater than we had antici- 
pated.” In closing fiscal year 1953, 
a $9.4 billion deficit was found. 

Congressional leaders aren’t 
ready to say so yet, but they are 
shooting for a thorough survey of 
the whole federal tax structure 
this fall that should pave the way 
for substantial cuts in both ex- 
cise and income levies to be voted 
next year. 

Short on Structurals . . . Exist- 
ing and projected capacity for 
producing wide flange structural 
steel shapes is still some 650,000 


tons short of requirements as 
seen by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 


It stands ready to approve ap- 
plications for certificates of ne- 
cessity and tax amortization cov- 
ering that amount of new produc- 
tion, the agency said last week. 

A survey of production and re- 
quirements has resulted in ODM 
setting a capacity goal of 2,850,- 
000 tons to be reached by the end 
of 1954. Production in 1950 was 
about 2 million tons. 

This would mean an expansion 
of 850,000 tons. Certificates have 
been approved or are pending to 
cover about 200,000 tons. 


Unrestricted by Shortages .. . 
Construction of new stores and 
small industrial buildings is mov- 
ing ahead at a healthy clip, the 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce reports. 
Many retail and jobber organiza- 
tions are making up for postpone- 
ments in construction and 
ernization forced upon them last 
year by shortages. 


mod- 
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BUILDS the DRILL 


that can cut your 


e REJECTS 
e WASTE MOTION 
e FATIGUE 







You can pick a 
“Buffalo” Drill matched to the 
exact drilling, tapping or ream- 
ing jobs you do, and get a real 
saving in time and costs. At left 
is one example—the “Buffalo” 
No. 14 High Speed Sensitive 
Drill for accurate work on pre- 
cision parts using drills up to 1”. 












Seven other models, up to 2” 
capacity in cast iron, are avail- 
able. All controls are placed for 
almost effortless operation. Speed 
changes and table or head raising 
or lowering are all done rapidly. 














Whether you 
need a machine for odd-job 
drilling, tool room work or long pro- 
duction runs, “Buffalo” builds it. At right is the famous “RPMster’’, 
the drill with 1001 speeds instantly changed. At left is the big, rugged 
“22” that’s as easy to handle as small sensitive drills. As a first step 
towards getting your drilling costs down, why not write us for 
recommendations on your problem? Thousands of plants have bene- 
fitted by doing this. 
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BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blo & POrge Co, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
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CONTROLS: Extend Allocation Power 


Congress approves extension of federal allocation authority 
over steel, copper, other scarce materials for 2 years .. . 
Plan materials allocations for defense only. 


Federal allocation authority over 
steel, copper, aluminum and at 
least six other scarce commodities 
is now Slated to extend through 
June 30, 1yoo—tne longest period 
of control authority voted by Con- 
gress since Worid War LI. 

‘he allocation machinery was 
converted on Juiy 1 from the Con- 
trolied Materials Plan to the De- 
fense Materials System (DMS). 
Under DMS, the Commerce Dept. 
plans to earmark scarce materials 
for defense and atomic energy con- 
tracts and subcontracts only. 

There are no plans to allocate 
materials to manufacturers of ci- 
vilian goods, nor is there any pro- 
vision in the new Defense Produc- 
tion Act for control of prices, 
wages or credit. Only nickel re- 
mains completely controlled. 

Also absent from the new law 
is authority sought by the White 
House to establish a new Small 
Business Administration. If a new 
SBA were approved it would take 
over functions of the Small De- 
fense Plants Administration and 
would be able to make loans to 
small firms. 

SDPA, meanwhile, has been ex- 
tended until July 31, in order to 
give Congress more time to decide 
what to do about the SBA proposal. 

In addition to the new authority 
to allocate scarce materials, the 
Administration also is authorized 
to extend for 2 more years its de- 
fense financing programs for in- 
creasing productive capacity, loan 
guarantees for defense plants, and 
procurement contracts applying to 
key metals and scarce materials. 


Commerce to Close Info Sources 


Some Federal advice to busi- 
hess is due for future distribution 
Via chambers of commerce and 
other non-government agencies. 

U. S. Commerce Dept. is plan- 
ning to close 11 of its 42 field 
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offices on July 81 in a money-sav- 
ing move ordered by Secretary 
Sinclair Weeks. The information 
and advice now dispensed through 
the field offices is to be distributed 
after that date through what Mr. 
Weeks calls a “cooperative net- 
work” of 580 local chambers of 
commerce and similar business 
organizations. 

Mr. Weeks says the move will 
result in reaching a far wider 
segment of business. Savings of 
about $200,000 annually will ac- 
crue to taxpayers. 


Offices to be closed are located 
in Baltimore, Butte, Salt Lake 
City, El Paso, Hartford, Louis- 
ville, Milwaukee, Mobile, Okla- 
homa City, Omaha, and Provi- 
dence. 


Reorganization: 


Munitions Board, other agen- 
cies out... Transfer duties. 


End of the Defense Dept. Muni- 
tions Board last week does not 
mean the military hierarchy is 
playing down the importance of 
full-scale logistics planning. 

Under a new departmental di- 
rective, the reorganization action 
which did away with the board 
was followed immediately by trans- 
fer of that agency’s functions to 
a special assistant to the Defense 
Secretary. The new assistant is 
Willard F. Rockwell, Pittsburgh 
businessman. 


Will Appoint Aids 


Munitions Board was only one 
of several agencies eliminated in 
the first Defense Dept. reorganiz- 
ation move in 4 years. Under the 
new setup the Research and De- 
velopment Board, Office of the 
Director of Installations, and De- 
fense Supply Management Agency, 





Defense Materials Procure- 
ment Agency last week author- 
ized construction of a pilot plant 
for’ testing a nitric acid method 
of treating low-grade manga- 
nese ores and manganese-bear- 
ing slag. 

A contract has been nego- 
tiated with E. S. Nossen Labora- 
tories, Inc., of Paterson, N. J., 
to construct a $489,000 plant 
near that city for treating ores 
from Aroostook County, Maine. 

The Nossen_ process. has 
proved successful in laboratory 
tests. Terms of the contract 
call for construction of a plant 
| designed to produce 2 tons of 
| metallurgical manganese a day. 
Project and tests are to be 


Manganese Recovery 


completed in 15 months. 

If practical, the process can 
recover a minimum of 275 mil- 
lion short tons of manganese 
from the Aroostook region, it’s 
estimated. 
a 





have all been wiped out. Top offi- 
cials of these agencies are being 
retained to keep the work going. 

Later there will be six new as- 
sistant defense secretaries who 
will take over these jobs in addi- 
tion to other duties. 


Get More Power 


Several changes in the relation- 
ship of the Joint Chiefs and the 
Defense Secretary are planned. 
The JCS chairman will have re- 
sponsibility for managing the 
work of the Joint Staff and will 
be able to control selection of offi- 
cers who will serve in that body. 

Granting of added powers to the 
JCS chairman was the portion of 
the reorganization plan which 
drew the most congressional criti- 
cism. Its intent, however, was to 
make certain JCS would not be 
bogged down with paper work. 


ODM Okays Electric Power Boost 


Office of Defense Mobilization 
has approved certificates of neces- 
sity for an additional 31 electric 
power projects, estimated to in- 
crease generating capacity by 1 mil- 
lion kw. 
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...With TYCOL lubricants on hand! 


Heavy-duty cutting operations? Here’s what happens 
when you switch to Tycol Afton oils! A well-known Engineering 
Company (you'd recognize the name instantly) recently 
tested cutting oils used to shape 14” gears on a Gleason Bevel Gear 
Generator. Their findings: after the first rough cut around, with 
competitive oils, they had to grind a full 1” off the cutter. With 
Tycol Afton 8, they hobbed two gears and took off only .013”. Afton oils 
are non-corrosive... and so stable they’re widely recommended as 
hydraulic oils! They serve a triple function as coolants, lubricants, 
and hydraulic media on the same machine... the heavier the cut — 
the better they perform. It will pay you to find out why — by 
contacting your local Tide Water office! 


Over 300 Tycol industrial lubricants are at 
your disposal .. . engineered fo fit the job! 


REFINERS AND MARKETERS OF VEEDOL... THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS MOTOR OIL 
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Engineers Drive to Get Costs Down 


Cutting production costs was major interest at Los Angeles 
ASME convention . . . Electronics, less wasteful shop practice, 
new materials stressed by experts—By T. M. Rohan. 


Production costs and how to 
cut them held the engineering 
spotlight in Los Angeles last 
week. Electronics and improved 
shop practices came in for spe- 
cial attention as cost-cutters as 
150 technical speakers outlined 
production economies at 50 tech- 
nical sessions of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 
semi-annual convention. Over 
2000 ME’s were on hand for the 


sessions. 


Electronic Brains... R. C. Can- 
ning, University of California re- 
search engineer, said electronic 
brains are cheaper than human 
ones for certain assembly plants 
employing over 1000. 

In an actual case study an elec- 
tronie production controller took 
over the work of 14 out of 29 
employees. Direct salary and 
overhead savings would hit $175,- 
000 in 2% years. A 3 pct increase 
in the $12 million output in this 
period would be $360,000. Cost 
of equipment would be $250,000 
to $300,000 compared to $535,000 
savings. 


The area’s 
planebuilding 


Getting Fussy 
major industry of 
came in for heavy discussion. 
H. W. Benjamin of Lockheed said 
producibility and serviceability of 
new metals are now equal in im- 
portance to weightsaving and 
structural advantages claimed. 

Designers no longer grab new 
materials offered by exuberant 
salesmen as they did before and 


during World War II. Salesmen 
must now submit authentic data 
t et experimental orders al- 
though airplane builders will 
share financing of investigation. 
Plasties too must now undergo 
th 


ugh analysis. 
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Non-Burning Paper .. . A typi- 
cal instance of shop cost saving 
was described by L. D. Miles, Gen- 
eral Electric value analyst. Ex- 
pensive asbestos paper was be- 
ing used in the Schenectady shops 
to catch paint drippings in line 
with the fire safety code. 

Investigation found a 
cheaper, 
ing paper. 


much 


equally safe non-burn- 


Tailspin One of the more 
precarious aspects of military 
plane contracts was glaringly 


shown in Burbank, Calif., last 
week. Pacific Airmotive Corp., air- 
craft engine overhaul firm, re- 
ceived a $3-million maintenance 
contract Monday from the Air 
Force. The following day it was 
cancelled in a Defense Dept. cut- 
back. 

Pres. Thomas Wolfe was philo- 
sophic about the whole thing: 
“Such push-button programming 
leaves us with nothing but our 
claim to having held the shortest 
military overhaul 
record.” 


contract on 


Economy Size . . . Western steel 
warehouses last week were quot- 
ing 40,000-lb quantity price dis- 
counts for the first time. Dis- 
count was started nationally in 
1948, but western orders were sel- 
dom so large. The class was never 
quoted except occasionally in Se- 
attle. In the 1949 recession the 
class was abandoned. 

An independent Chicago ware- 
started the ball rolling 
again with recent price changes. 
A national warehouse firm oper- 
ating there also put in the 40,000- 
lb discount to meet competition. 
Warehouses in other cities took 
it up last week. 

Quantities of 40,000 lb are now 
quoted about 50¢ off the base for 
hot-rolled products and 
rolled sheets. 


house 


cold- 


Few Complaints Western 
generally have met 
few complaints on the increase, 
less than on the 
rise. Western stocks are good ex- 


warehouses 


recent extras 
cept for specialties and the tradi- 
tional plate shortage. 

After a flurry of “scare” price 
cutting, sheets have 
firmed up. Construction strikes in 
California, the Pacific Northwest 
and Salt Lake City have slowed 


galvanized 


the reinforcing bar and structur- 
als markets temporarily. 





SCALE MODEL of Arnold Engineering Center's $200 million, 2500 mph propulsion wind 
tunnel comes in for close study at Los Angeles American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
meeting. Left to right, ASME Pres. Frederick S. Blackall, Jr.. C. M. Sandlund, convention 
chairman, and J. Calvin Brown, past pres., ASME. 
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GREATER SLING FLEXIBILITY THROUGH 





BALANCED 
BRAIDING 


Macwhyte’s Atlas Braided Slings 


Atlas Braided Slings have far greater flexibility because of 
Macwhyte’s balanced method of construction: 

1) Ropes are spliced endless before braiding. 

2) Right lay ropes balance left lay ropes. 

3) All ropes follow uniform spiral paths, assuring balanced tension 
throughout the sling body. 

Macwhyte’s “Balanced Braid” permits fuller, safer gripping . . . 
no kinking . . . no spinning . . . faster materials handling. 


Complete line of slings for every need 


Three body types are available: Atlas Round-Braided, Drew Flat- 
Braided, Monarch Single-Part. All are made to order in any size 
for any job. 


Our sling engineers will be glad to study your sling needs and 














Macwhyte 8-Part Atlas 
Type 1 Round-Braided 
Wire Rope Sling 


make recommendations promptly. 


115 Ton Casing Assem- 
bly Handled with Mac- 
whyte Atlas Type 1, 
Round-Braided Wire 
Rope Slings. 


Photo courtesy 
Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Ask for New Circular No. 5308 


Lists strengths and safe-loads for ATLAS 
Round-Braided, DREW Flat- Braided, and 
MONARCH Single-Part Slings. 

For cranes and hoists specify PREformed 
Monarch Whyte Strand Crane Rope made 
by Macwhyte. Ask for Folder 50-25. 





KENOSHA, WIS. 


MACWHYTE COMPANY 

2911 Fourteenth Ave., Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Internally Lubricated PRE- 
formed Wire Rope, Braided Wire Rope Slings, 
Aircraft Cable, Safe-Lock Assemblies, Mone 
Metal and Stainless Steel Wire Rope. 

Mill depots: New York « Pittsburgh + Chicago 
St. Paul « Fort Worth « Portland « Seatile + 
Francisco « Los Angeles « Distributors through- 
out U.S.A. ‘ 
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Seek More Uses for Cold-Forming 


industry is hunting for ways to substitute cold-forming for 
other production methods . . . GE is now rolling threads on jet 
turbine shafts ... Other uses—By E. C. Beaudet. 


Cold-forming of metal parts is at- 
tracting wider attention through- 
out industry. More and more com- 
panies are considering application 
of various cold-forming processes 
to parts previously produced by 
other methods. 

When it can be used, cold-form- 
ing has several advantages over 
other production methods. Opera- 
tion is faster and savings in both 
labor and machine time are pos- 
sible. Better metallurgical prop- 
erties result, and in some cases 
work-hardening of the material 
due to cold-forming makes treat- 
ment of the metal after forming 
unnecessary, 


Lowers Cost ... Added to these 
advantages is the possibility of re- 
duced cost by forming parts from 
a smaller amount of material. No 
metal is lost in the form of chips 
in cold-forming, and the problem 
of chip elimination and disposal is 
eliminated. Cleaner operation is 
another feature. 

Industry is increasing its efforts 
to find ways of extending the use 
of cold-forming. Fairly recent de- 
velopments include cold-forminz 
of splines on shafts and cold-roll- 
ing nickel seals for jet engine 
ise. For some time, experimen- 
tation has been going on to adapt 
cold-forming to production of jet 
engine compressor blades. 


Uniform Contours . . . If prob- 
lems now holding up refinement 
of this technique are solved, it will 
v€ possible to produce jet com- 
pressor blades with more uniform 
Contours and a minimum of sub- 
‘equent machining operations. 
Closer accuracy in maintaining 
Contour of the air foil in blades 
and uckets will be a great step 
forward in jet engine development. 

In the automotive field, contin- 
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uous experimentation and develop- 
ment of cold-forming methods is 
going on. One large automaker has 
sturted a cold-forming program. 
All processes are being studied 
carefully to see if cold-forming 
can be adapted. 


Rolls Threads .. . In another as- 
pect of jet engine parts produc- 


tion, General Electric Co.’s Air- 
craft Gas Turbine Div., at Even- 
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dale, Ohio, recently switched to 
cold-forming and is now one of the 
few companies in the jet engine 
field which threads turbine shafts 
by rolling rather than by cutting. 

The result is that a set of 
threads can be formed in about 30 
sec. as opposed to the 1l'» hr 
needed for cutting. 

Threads are formed by a thread- 
rolling attachment mounted on the 
backside of a 25 x 96-in. lathe. The 
attachment does not interfere with 
other machining operations which 
are performed on the lathe. 


How It’s Done... After turning 
the proper diameters on the shaft, 


the thread rolling attachment is 
moved into position and locked. 
The shaft rotates in the neighbor- 
hood of 1680 rpm and during this 
rotation the rolls are advanced 
rapidly until they contact the OD 
of the shaft. Rolls are then fed 
forward slowly until they reach 
the required thread depth. 

After reaching proper depth 
they retract from the shaft and 
return to the starting position. 
The completely automatic cycle is 
hydraulically controlled. Forming 
takes place in about 30 sec. 

During the rolling process, 
metal flows both horizontally and 
vertically. While machining, the 
shaft must be turned to a slightly 
smaller diameter than is required 
for cut threads because no metal 
is removed. 

Threads are formed by two rolls 
which work on opposite sides of 
the shaft. In this manner deflec- 
tion is lessened. The thread roll- 
ing attachment contains two sets 
of rolls, since two sets of threads 
are required on different diameters 
of the shaft. These specially made 
rolls are said to have a life ex- 
pectancy of approximately 1000 
turbine shafts per set. 


Uncertainty Slows Orders . 
Uncertainty of the present inter- 
national situation is holding back 
a considerable number of civilian 
orders for machine tools, accord- 
ing to some industry sources. The 
feeling is that while civilian in- 
dustries during the first 6 months 
of the year placed more orders 
than were anticipated, a larger 
number of orders would be placed 
if international tensions were re- 
solved. 

Confusion caused by declining 
defense spending and the constant 
threat of a return to a peace-time 
economy is causing some ecivil- 
ian manufacturers to hold off on 
plant expansion and equipment 
modernization. Until they see 
which direction the present inter- 
national situation will take, these 
firms are not expected to go all out 
on expansion and machinery mod- 
ernization plans. 
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Perhaps it’s ‘‘the point toward which manufacturing costs are 
constantly climbing.’’ What methods may be used to keep costs 
and prices from vanishing out-of sight and reason? 


Since time and manpower are the vital elements in costs, many 
progressive manufacturers are using Lodge & Shipley COPY- 
MATIC Tracer Controlled Lathes to combat rising costs. Carefully 
verified reports show time savings as high as 87%, production 
increases up to 536%, savings of $14,000 in a year. 


The COPYMATIC is so versatile even smaller shops find it 4 
profitable producer . . . it offers instant changeover from tracer 
contro! to engine lathe. A COPYMATIC can save you money, 
too. Ask for case histories and Bulletin No. 675. 


o« lodge Ghipley ...... 


3061 COLERAIN AVE., CINCINNATI! 25, OHIO 
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Single spindle 1800 Series Frauentha! Grinder, specially engineered for grind- 
ing Diesel engine connecting rods . . . typical of numerous operations where the 


and para workpiece is large and cumbersome but hole to be ground is relatively small. 


another MILLIONTHS-of-an-inch” 


Fraventhal Grinder 


I’S the extreme precision to which Frauenthal Grinders allelism and concentricity that measurements of tolerance 
work that surprises metalworking leaders who know the get down to fractions-of-ten-thousandths 
potentials of modern speed-and-precision machines. You millionths of an inch! 
will be surprised, too, at the savings in time and money you 
can make with these super-precision grinders! 


, best expressed in 


Manufacturers of precision parts for aircraft, jet and auto- 
motive engines, tanks, gunmounts, radar units, Diesel con- 












In both toolroom and production set-ups, simultaneous necting rods, plug valves, high precision bearings and other 
grinding of inside or outside and faces . . . or boring and industrial and military parts and assemblies find Frauenthal 
turning ...can now be held to such close precision of par- Grinders profitable investments. You are sure of utmost pre- 


cision, unfailing interchangeability and speedy, dependable 
production with these “millionths-of-an-inch” grinders. 


. yp? . ) ) , Ww o70 
Series 1800 available in 4 standard size with 30 30 ‘2. 
or 48” tables and 60" maximun 1701 Specially engineered 


F r a i a | if h a feature can be inel lud « ato fit your requirements, 


write for bulletin 
MULTIPLE-HEAD 


eee UE Frauenthal Divisio 


PRECISION-GRIND INSIDE, OUTSIDE AND FACES THE KAYDON ENGINEERING CORP. 
! 
SIMULTANEOUSLY TO MILLIONTHS OF AN INCH! MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


EO EE te 





The Correct Fastener for the Job 


These Erie bolts have at least 
one thing in common—they are 
designed to hold against maxi- 
mum strains imposed by pres- 
sure, temperature, or corrosion. 
They differ in material, shape 
and threading as the job directs. 
For 38 years, we have geared 
our plant to manufacture these 
unusual high quality bolts to ex- 
acting specifications. 

This broad experience backed 
by a high desire to be of service 
to you is your assurance that 
Erie is ready to meet your 
special bolting requirements. 





Representatives in Principal Cities. 
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—Free Publications—_ 


Continued 


Cinder pots 


Pictures and texts are used to de 
scribe the fabrication and use of 
Johnston corrugated cinder pots, 
In addition information is giyey 
on recent developments such ag 
convex curved sidewalls, expand. 
able rims, relocation of supporting 
lugs, copper-coated bottoms inside 
the pot, and a unique crane hook 
attachment designed to assure gafe. 
ty of plant personnel when a crane 
hook is engaged. Mackintosh. 
Hemphill Co. 


For free copy circle No. 13 on postcard, p, 103, 


Castings 


Facilities of Wellman Bronze & 
Aluminum Co. for production of a 
broad range of aluminum, magne- 
sium and bronze alloy castings in 
sand, semi-permanent and perma- 
nent mold form are illustrated and 
described in a new 20-p. catalog. 
Metallurgical tables on the charac- 
teristics of each alloy, typical cast- 
ings and data on general laboratory 
and quality control operations are 
included. Wellman Bronze & Alu 
minum Co. 


For free copy circle No. 14 on pestcard, p. 103. 


Gear finishing 


Equipment for precision finishing 
of gears up to 15 ft in diam for 
marine, railroad, power plant and 
ordnance use is covered in a new 
8-p. bulletin. Advantages claimed 
for the gear finishing machines de- 
scribed are: Elimination or drastic 
reduction of lapping; reduction of 
gear finishing time; use of multiple- 
thread hobs instead of single 
thread hobs for hobbing the gear. 
Michigan Tool Co, 


For free copy circle No. 15 on postcard, p. 103. 



















Electrodes 


Air Reduction Co. has made avail- 
able a 50-p. pocket guide on Airco 
electrodes. More than 30 different 
electrodes including stainless, mild 
and high tensile steels, cast iro! 
nonferrous, low hydrogen, and 
hardfacing, are described as 
chemical analysis, procedure fo 
welding and application. Air Re 
duction Co., Ine. 


For free copy circle No. 16 on postcar«, P- 103. 
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Rough turning draw 
and pierce mandrels on 
the Mona-Matic. Sizes 
include 90, 105 and 
120 mm shell. Mate- 
rial is hot work die 
steel. Billets often 
weigh up to 210 Ibs. 
Depth of roughing cut 
is up to %” on side 
representing a saving 
of 3 hours per piece 
over conventional en- 
gine lathe procedure. 
Finishing cut is taken 
after heat treatment. 


Monarch Air-Gage Tracer Scores 


Contour boring die 
liners on a Series 60 
using a 30” long bor- 
ing bar, Material is a 
forged hot work die 
steel billet 10” O.D. x 
20” long. Total toler- 
ance held is .002” to 
.003”. The “Air-Gage 
Tracer” method saves 
up to 6 hours per piece. 


Just put these two facts together. (1) More 
hot forged tooling for the shell program is 
produced by the Diversey Engineering Co. 
(Franklin Park, Illinois) than by any other 
plant. (2) The turning equipment is ex- 
clusively Monarch, with every machine — 
Mona-Matics, Series 60’s, and Heavy Duty 
lathes — Air-Gage Tracer controlled. Some 
of these are swiveling types with Auto Cycle 
Unit. Here, more of these lathes than in any 
other shop doing similar work, produce on 
a 24-hour-a-day, 7-day-a-week schedule. 


Significance? This equipment delivers a 


GRAND SLAMMO ON THE AMMO 





200% increase in production compared with 


less modern methods generally employed. 
Its dependability is such that no shell line 
in the country depending on Diversey hot 
forged tooling has failed to keep moving. 


This manufacturer currently has on order 
6 additional machines—all sold by the per- 
formance of present equipment. Why not 
take a tip from Diversey and load up with 
production ammunition like this for your- 
self? Just fire us a request for our complete 
Air-Gage Tracer Booklet No. 2606... The 
Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio. 


for a Good Turn Faster 
e++Turn to Monarch 
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New and improved pro- 
duction ideas, equipment 


services and methods de- 
scribed here offer produc- 
tion economies . . . just fill 
in and mail the postcard 
on page 103 or 104. 


Precision threading on large diameter work 


New massive Landmaco threading 
machine is a single spindle model, 
furnished with or without lead- 
screw attachment. The bed has 
hardened and ground rectangular 
ways for guiding and supporting 
the carriage. New design of car- 
riage front assures proper work 
alignment under gripping pressure, 
increases gripping efficiency 60 pct. 


Twelve spindle speeds range from 
9 to 152 rpm. The machine is 
equipped with 4-in. standard rotary 
head or the new 6-in. Lanco head, 
and will cut bolt threads from 1% 
to 6% in. diam and pipe threads 
from 1 to 6 in. diam, up to 29 in. 
long with leadscrew. Landis Ma- 
chine Co. 


For more data circle No. 17 on postcard, p. 102, 


Automatic tracer assures precise shape-cutting 


A wide variety of metal shapes can 
be cut quickly and precisely with 
the Oxweld automatic tracer 
mounted on an oxyacetylene shape- 
cutting machine. The tracer ac- 
curately reproduces the shape of 
any template, even when the design 
is intricate or tricky. Templates 
are easy to make. The desired 


shape is drawn to actual size ona 
plastic sheet and cut out with scis- 
sors or knife. No need to allow 
for kerf, as compensation for kerf 
width up to 4 in. wide is accom- 
plished automatically by presetting 
a dial on the tracer. Linde Air 
Products Co. 


For more data circle No. 18 on postcard, p. 103. 


Pushbutton metal turning becomes a reality 


The H. E. B. Pilote is an automatic 
hydraulic copying lathe, equipped 
with a hydraulic carriage feed. The 
operator has only to load the ma- 
chine and press the button to start 
the cycle. When the part is finished 
the tool returns to its starting po- 
sition and the spindle stops auto- 
matically. Developed and produced 
in France, the Pilote has all the ad- 


vantages of any single spindle auto- 
matic lathe, but setup can be com- 
pletely changed in less than 1 hr. 
Tooling is simple and there are no 
careful adjustments to be made. 
Roughing and finishing may be car- 
ried out at the same operation by 
utilizing one or more tools. H. EF. B 
Machine Tools, Ine. 


For more data circle Ne. 19 en postcard, p. 193 


Device gives jig boring accuracy to drill press 


Low-cost, high-standard accuracy 
in production drilling is possible 
with a new hole locating device, the 
Production Master. It is claimed 
to eliminate much costly jig and 
fixture designing and building com- 
mon in punch and die making and 
in production drilling. This versa- 
tile accessory tool makes any stand- 
ard drill press produce accuracy 


commensurate to jig drilling and 
reaming, and jig boring. It will 
handle work up to 634 x 10 in. x the 
height permitted by the drill press 
It has an alloy cast iron base, and 
table, heat treated ground shafting 
and standard tool steel drill bush- 
ings. Honnef Engineering Co. 

For more data circle No. 20 en postcard, p. 18 
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Motch & Merryweather 
VTBF-12 Twin Spindle 
Automatic Lathe. 
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Command for your business the advantages of an 
automatic turning-boring-facing cycle with pre- 
cision — plus the value of twin yet independent 
spindles — plus the value of vertical facility for 
handling parts. These machines are accurate, rug- 
ged, and dependable, yet simple to set up. 
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-_ 
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Case Study 
No. 96 


Operation — Turn, 
face, groove and 
center drill. 

Material — SAE 
1335 annealed. 

Production — 124 
pieces per hour. 


. Case Study 
No. 124 


Operation — Turn, 
face and bore. 
Material — Gray 

iron casting. 


- Production — 60 


pieces per hour. 


STANDARD 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Chuck diameter 
Swing 


Work height: chucking eae a 12” dia, 


between centers . . 
+ Vertical feed 
Vertical feed 
horizontal swin 


ee * 


Turning slide 
Boring slide, 


Facing slide, 
Pt nes 


lacie: 

a nae pydraulic feed for 

Sach +++» Specig iati 

ee requirements, sone foe 

ve Y cCam-operated tools ho 
ntrol can be added. a 


Monutactured by — WOE ARTOA PERO NENTED ANNE |. — 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Builders of Cireular Sawing Equipment, Production Milling, Turning and Special Machines 
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King-size dc power source for electroplating 


A single cubicle selenium rectifier 
with an output capacity of 30,000 
amp of de power at 12 v, and occu- 
pying only 96 sq ft of floor space, 
will furnish low voltage de power 
for electroplating nickel-lined steel 
pipe for AEC projects. To elimi- 
nate costly maintenance, the huge 
rectifier is sealed and gasketed for 


Mobile ramp facilitates loading of yard cars 


An all-magnesium mobile loading 
ramp makes possible full utilization 
of power trucks in the loading of 
yard cars. Combining the strength 
of magnesium with its extreme 
lightness, the ramp is engineered to 
support loads of 13,000 lb, or more 


Checks critical dimensions on jet engine blades 


An air gage assembly is used to 
check critical dimensions on a jet 
engine turbine bucket blade simul- 
taneously. In one quick step an un- 
skilled operator can check blade 
taper in relation to root form at 
three places along the leading and 
trailing edges and measure the 


Proportioner for combustion air and gas 


Series 630 proportioner is a relay 
controlled air operated cross-con- 
nected governor, an inexpensive 
device designed to accurately pro- 
portion large quantities of low pres- 
sure gas and air used for combus- 
tion. It may be installed in either 
a gas or an air line of any stand- 
ard 4 to 16 in. pipe. It consists of 
a butterfly valve operated by an air 
motor and controlled by a relay 


New sand for old with pneumatic reclamation 


A sand recovery system for the 
reclamation of used or burnt-out 
foundry sand has been developed. 
Air introduced through a turbine 
type blower supplies the motive 
force. Scrubbing action is achieved 
through impact of sand grain 
against sand grain. Continuous 
cycling and dry scrubbing through 
a series of cells returns sand to 
condition ready for rebonding and 
reuse in molds or cores. Fines and 
used bonding materials are removed 





protection against the corrosive at. 
mosphere commonly found in plat. 
ing plants. An interior tempera. 
ture of 95°F will be maintained re. 
gardless of outside conditions. The 
rectifier is a Reactronic unit—com. 
pletely eliminates moving parts, 
Bart-Messing Corp. 

For more data circle No. 21 on postcard, p. 193, 


where required. One man can move 
it about the area with ease. It 
measures 30 ft long x 6 ft wide. 
Hydraulic lifting mechanism raises 
the ramp to any car level quickly 
and easily. Magline Inc. 

For more data circle No. 22 on postcard, p. 103, 


length of the root form. The as- 
sembly consists of blade position- 
ing fixture, 7 Plunjet gaging car- 
tridges, and a 7 column Precision- 
aire. Accuracy of each dimension 
is indicated by the position of floats 
in the Precisionaire. Sheffield Corp. 


For more data circle No. 23 on postcard, p. 193. 


receiving pressure impulses from 
both gas and air lines. Valve is 
nondirectional; gas and air may be 
passed through it in either direc- 
tion. Proportioner may be mount- 
ed in a horizontal or vertical run 
of pipe. Capacities at a pressure 
drop of only 1 oz per sq in. range 
from 24,100 cfh of air to 385,000 
cfh. North American Mfg. Co. 


For more data circle No. 24 on postcard, p. 193. 













through exhaust system. Savings 
in cost of new sand and bonding 
materials are reported. Extreme 
simplicity of design and operation 
allows nominal cost. Lack of mov- 
ing parts insures low maintenance. 
Sand can be re-used immediately 
without draining, drying or cool- 
ing. The Standard scrubber occu- 
pies 16x 19x 5 ft. National Engi- 
neering Co. 
For more data circle No. 25 on postcard, p. 193. 
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Non-Shrinkable 
uh aie 6 Non-Deforming, Oil 


r e ° Hardening Die Steel having excellent machining properties; low 
hardening temperature. Popularly used for blanking punches and 

(AY, NG; Ne dies, gauges, bushings, and miscellaneous tools. 
5% Chromium Steel with 
minimum distortion in air hardening. Especially adapted for 
better wear and toughness in thread rolling dies, form and 


blanking dies, punches, knurls, gauges. 


K 
Ohio Die 


Air Hardening, High 
Carbon-High Chromium Steel. Free from movement in hardening, 
combines high wear resistance and toughness for difficult jobs. 
Your choice on trimming dies, shear blades, coining dies, rolls 
and mandrels. 


K 


Tel tol 
High Carbon-High 
It pays to buy by brand when the brand- Chromium Die Steel with outstanding resistance to wear. Can be 
name speaks for extra performance on the either air or oil hardened. Select this grade for lamination dies, 
b. As makers of Tire Quality tool steels wear plates, slitting cutters, and forming dies. 
exclusively, we say: buy Vanadium-Alloys’ steels * 
by name—and get the values added to each re 
tar Tungsten 
‘omposition by our specialized process of roi — 


manufacture . ; . values that are physical, An unusual Oil Harden- 
measurable, and profit-making haw you! ing Die Steel. Maintains keen cutting edges; excellent for punches, 
taps, blanking dies, spinning tools, and slitters. 


occu- 
Engi- 
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9 to 5 could become 9 to nightmare if business machines were subject to fre- 
quent, inconvenient and costly breakdowns. Beryllium copper helps eliminate 
service failures, keeps customers happy. For parts and key numbers, see below. 


BUSINESS MACHINES HAVE THE RIGHT ANSWER 


Beryllium copper helps manufacturers solve the 
problem of conflicting physical requirements 


Business machines can sort infor- 
mation, read it, count it, remember 
it, print it—automatically, reliably, 
and with little service attention. 
Remarkable! No more so, however, 
than the alloy which makes this per- 
formance possible—beryllium cop- 
per. Here,inone metal,arecombined 
such properties as strength, conduc- 
tivity, fatigue resistance, elasticity. 


Since a designer must often solve 
conflicting mechanical, electricaland 
service requirements with one mate- 
rial, it is this versatility of Berylco 
which makes it so valuable. Take 
the part at the top in the photograph 
numbered (1) below—a “shovel” 
contact in a business machine. 


Electrical conductivity here is a 
must. So is corrosion resistance—to 
enable the machine to operate in 


any climate. The contact must be 
able to withstand severe forming 
(there’s a tolerance plus or minus 
of 0.001 in. on a diameter of 0.098 
in.). The shovel end must have 
wear resistance to withstand the 
spring action of the prong that fits 
against it. The barrel end must 
have enough elasticity to retain a 
plug tightly. Finally, the part must 
not fracture when the ears are bent 
placing it in the control panel. No 
other available material but Berylco 
beryllium copper could meet these 
requirements. 


Fortunately this alloy is again in 
plentiful supply. For sample. mate- 
rial or engineering help, write the 
world’s largest producer of beryl- 
lium copper, THE BERYLLIUM COR- 
PORATION, Dept. 3-G, meadiag 6, Va. 


Tomorrow’s products are planned today—with Berylco beryllium copper 


—_ \ 
a e 
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~ 
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(1) Berylco parts in an IBM accounting machine. 
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(2) Calculators solve mechanical, electrical and 
spring requirements with one material—Berylco. (3) Small parts play big roles in voice recorders. 


—New Equipment—— 
Continued 


Strippable lining 


Narliner  strippable liner fo 
vacuum coating tanks is a gyp. 
thetic liquid resin which is applic; 
to the inside of the tanks by brush. 
ing or spraying. Metal accumyls. 
tions from the vacuum metallizing 
process in the interior of the coat. 
ing tank can be removed periodical. 
ly by merely stripping the plastic 
coating away from the coating 
tank; short metallizing cycles ay 
thus maintained. National py. 
search Corp. 


For more data circle No. 26 on postcard, p. 14) 


Power press 


New straight sided double crap) 
press has double geared, twin drive 
equipped with two station electri- 
cally controlled air operated drum 
type clutch with spring loaded 
brake. An air counterbalance t 
the slide and the flywheel is pro- 
vided with an auxiliary air brake 
to bring it to a quick stop when the 
power is shut off. The bed of the 
press is arranged with a 91-tor 
pneumatic cushion in two units, 

















with air manifold controls, so that 
cushions may be operated indepen- 
dently of each other. The press has 
a stroke of 16 in., 12 in. adjustment 
to the slide, 32 in. distance bed t 
slide, stroke up and adjustment 
down, 60 x 96 in. bed and slide area 
Capacity is 525 tons. Gears run in 
a bath of oil and the drive is by 
multiple V belts from motor to fly- 


wheel. Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Works Co. 
For more data circle No. 27 on postcard, p. 1. 
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CINCINNATI 
Netherland Plaza & Terrace Plaza 


IN 
TELETYPE TALE 
oh nc MCh enn T= 
and their 


OT Le 
hE 


This is a story of nine independently 
owned and operated hotels, now offering 
you the added convenience of free tele 
immediate 


O¢ asia cles mie de a1 a) 


confirmation. In ths they are alike — but 
each one interprets good living and hospi 
tality in a unique and distinct manner 


to increase the pleasure of your visit! 


NOT A CHAIN 
Individually Owned! 


Nationally Represented ) 
ROBERT F. WARNER INC. 


A Public Relations Organization serving 
yal ous hd ee 


Ot Ce mre e lt 


RAndolph 6-0625 


NEW YORK: 588 Fifth Ave 
CHICAGO: 77 W. Wash'n St 

BOSTON : 73 Tremont St., 
W ASHINGTON: Investment Bldg 


Nea sec meee © brs 
REpublic 7-2642 
PTT ace tts eer ae lle teem mer lai. 
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WARNER REPRESENTED 
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CHICAGO 
The Drake 
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BALTIMORE 
Lord Baltimore 
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BOSTON 
Parker House 
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ATLANTIC CITY 
Chalfonte-Haddon ‘Hall 
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improved stud welding 
through K § M engineering 


Flux is an important factor in stud welding. Good results 


Start with the right amount at the proper point. 

KSM developed solid fluxed studs because a solid mass is 
controlled to extremely close tolerances. This means the flux is uniform 
in amount and distribution . . . is precisely and securely centered . . . and 
its presence can be readily seen by the operator. 

Using KSM Arc Welding Studs, you can be sure each has 
exactly the right amount of flux evenly distributed at the proper point. 
Welds won't tear out because flux powders shifted. 

This concentration of flux at the right point in KSM Studs 
produces fast, clean, always-perfect stud welding . . . makes the rough 
jobs easy and cuts costs 

Write for complete information. KSM Products, Inc., 
Merchantville, N. J. 


—New Equipment ——___ 


Continued 


Rapid packaging 

Over 60 filled packages per mip 
can be delivered through the latest 
attachment to the Auto-Pak. The 
attachment feeds hardware, electri- 
cal and similar products to the 
Auto-Pak which automatically 


forms two sheets of heat sealing 
material around the items, seals 
the four sides, cuts off and delivers 
a completely sealed package. The 
unit plugs into an ordinary light 
circuit, makes packages from 1-in. 
square x 14 in. thick to 6 in. square, 
is simple and economical to oper- 
ate. Pak-Rapid, Inc. 


For more data circle No. 28 on postcard, p. 103. 


Spot-gun welder | 


Portable spot-gun welder from 
Great Britain does all types of on- 
the-spot jobs; is portable and 
weighs only 25 Ib. Squeezing of 
the toggle grip obtains high forg- 
ing pressure at the tips, and simple 
depression of a trigger switch pro- 





duces a perfect spot-weld in a frac- 
tion of a second. With nine as 
sorted heavy copper extension arms 
and two clamps, spot welding cal 
be produced at different angles, and 
in difficult positions, with reaches 
from 5 to 24 in. C. F. Carpenter. 


For more data circle No. 29 on postcard, P- 103. 
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Acme Steel Strapping 


insures S.A — 


Strapped shipping cartons pass Maytag Co. torture tests 





oS Pe 


BOUNCED AND BATTERED. Acme Steel Strapping holds securely as fibreboard 
shipping carton is vibrated and then butted on each side and bottom in Maytag 
Company “‘torture chamber.” 


s The Maytag Company of Newton, Iowa, insures S.A. (Safe 


Arrival) of all its automatic washers by using Acme Steel 
Strapping both to seal fibreboard shipping cartons, and then 
(o anchor those cartons securely in freight cars. 

The strapped carton method was adopted only after tor- 
(ure tests proved it superior to other methods. 

An added advantage is that packing the Maytag Auto- 
matic with Acme Steel Strapping takes less than half as much 
manpower as a similar Maytag operation employing previous 
packing methods. 

If you have a packaging problem, chances are Acme Steel 
Strapping or Acme Steel Stitching Wire methods can provide 
just the solution you need. Telephone your Acme Steel repre- 
sentative, or write Acme Steel Products Div., Dept. IA73, 
Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois. 


acmt TEE 
wien 


STRAP IT...STITCH IT... SHIP IT... SAFELY! 


July 9, 1953 





MINIMUM MANPOWER. Top and bottom caps on 
carton containing Maytag automatic washer are 
each secured by one turn of %%-in. Acme Steel 
Strapping. Straps are tensioned by push-button 
operated Acme Steel pneumatic stretcher. 


<A 


q 


FINAL STEP. After strapped cartons move speedily 
and safely through packaging department, they are 
loaded into freight cars and quickly anchored with 
Acme Steel Strapping. 
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Vjuarantee 


We guarantee that Pittsburgh ARMORED GEARS, of our own 
laboratory specification steel and Armoring will give an average 
service life: 
. FIVE TIMES THAT OF UNTREATED GEARS. 


2. ONE TO ONE AND ONE HALF TIMES THAT 
OF OIL TREATED GEARS, and 
- EQUAL OR SUPERIOR TO THE AVERAGE 

SERVICE LIFE OF ANY OTHER HEAT 
TREATED GEAR IN IDENTICAL SERVICE. 





. 
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that’s right... 


Pittsburgh ARMORED GEARS are sold to 
you with this positive guarantee of sat- 
isfactory service, It means that they will 


. . SPUR, MITRE 
give you longer service, fewer work- 


stoppages, and lower operating costs. HELICAL 
There is a reason for the longer life HERRINGBONE 
of Pittsburgh ARMORED GEARS. It comes WORM GEARS 
from a combination of the correct met- 
REDUCERS 


al, quality machining, PLUS a process 
of heat-treating that hardens the wear- * CRANE WHEELS 
ing surfaces but leaves the core tough 


and shock-resistant. 


Next time try a Pittsburgh ARMORED 
Gear. You can identify it by its ex- 
clusive Pittsburgh purple protective 
coating. Let it. prove its worth. Then 
standardize on these guaranteed gears 
for continued savings. Send your speci- 
fications to us today for quotation on 
one or any quantity of gears you need. 
We'll give you prompt service. 

Look for ‘Pittsburgh Purple” on 
the gears you buy. 





the RIGHT hardness 
in the RIGHT places 


EP) ~ TTTSBURGH GEAR 
COMPA  coscm ete 


Phone: ATlantic 1-9950 
subsidiary: BRAD FOOTE GEAR WORKS, INC. + CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 
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—New Equipment— —_ 
Continued 


All-purpose truck 


The features and advantages of 
both a heavy duty hand truck ang 
platform truck are combined in the 
all-purpose truck. Telescoping hap- 
dle bars permit change from hand 
to platform truck, or vice versa, jp 





less than 6 sec. The removable 
shoe allows the carrying of long 
bulky loads; provides a straight flat 
bed as a platform truck. Entire 
unit is strength welded throughout 
and has capacity of 900 Ib as a hand 
truck; 1700 Ib as platform truck. 
Universal Welding & Engineer- 
ing Co. 


For more data circle No. 30 on postcard, p. 103. 


Non-fogging goggles 

Continuous circulation of fresh air 
keeps lenses of the Oxweld No. 24 
coverall goggles clean, even in hot, 
damp weather. Sixteen vents, |o- 





cated behind the lens retaining 
rings, permit fresh air to circulate 
across the inside surface of the 
lenses. Goggles fit comfortably 
over all corrective eyeglasses. Lind 
Air Products Co. 

For more data circle No. 31 on postcard, p- !¥ 
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ON YOUR 


DRILLING OPERATIONS 


MEYCO 


Carbide Inserted Bushings 
last longer, cost less 
in the long run 


Here is a bushing that combines the 
best features of steel and carbide: the 
strength of steel and the long life of 
carbide. First cost: slightly higher than 
ordinary steel bushings; their life: 
many, many times as great. In addition 
to such obvious savings, MEYCO bush- 
ings increase the life of drills and 
reamers, produce accurate work for a 
longer period of time, save on machine- 
down time and on nonproductive man- 


hours. 
w 


Auto manufacturer says: “... the steel 
bushings previously used averaged 
about 28 hours life. MeYco bushings 
ran 1,168 hours before they were un- 
usable.” 
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Skilled forging engineers are ready to 


Our hamm 


ILLINGS 


assist in producing forgings correct in 
dimensions and with the maximum physical 


properties necessary for the job intended. 


ers talk production! 


Send prints or specs 
to 40 Laurel St. LLI NG 


& SPENCER CO. conn’ US « 


“ One of our many services, most valued 
. by our customers is the help we pro- 
, vide in solving their spring problems. 
~_/) Product application, cost or supply— 


— our modern facilities and skilled 
workmanship combine to provide you 

with the right spring, wire form or small 

SSK metal stamping to meet your most 
exacting needs. You'll appreciate 

WY the prompt attention we give to 
your job. 


No order too large or too small! 


te. §. STEEL WIRE SPRING 


7800 FINNEY AVE. » MICHIGAN 1-6315 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 











WHEN IT COMES TO 


SPECIALTIES 


COME TO 


WALLINGFORD 


FOR THE 


Cost-Minded 
Production 
MEN 
Specify 
Wallingford Steel 
because... 
They Know It 
Gages Uniformly, 
Is Correctly Tempered, 
Draws Easily, 
Punches Cleanly 
and 
Lot after Lot 
isa 
Consistently Dependable 
Product 
Available 
.002 and heavier 


WALLINGFORD 


since ey aS 1922 


— 


co. 
WALLINGFORD, CONN., U.S.A- 
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—New Equipment —— 
Continued 


Hydraulic jack 

New 35-ton hydraulic jack is de. 
signed to fill the need for a smooth. 
working, easy-to-operate jack to 
lift and push heavy machinery and 





equipment. An air vent eliminates 
90 pet of air lock difficulty. The 
jack weighs 55 lb, is 9.7 in. high 
when closed and has a 6-in. rise. 
Duff-Norton Mfg. Co. 


For more data circle No. 32 on postcard, p. 103 


Manual lift truck 


Turnabout-Ajust-A-Fork lift truck 
features forks that are easily in- 
terchanged. Five standard fork 
lengths, 20, 36, 42, 48 and 60 in, 
are available. Trucks and forks 
may be purchased individually. A 
simple adjustment on the truck 
frame provides a 25 or 27-in. fork 
position width. Capacity is 2500 





lb, weight, 299 Ib. Truck has full 
270° steering arc. The Turnabout 
has lowered height of 314 in. anda 
4-in. lift. Heavy duty floor lock 
built into the base of the handle 
securely brakes the truck when th 
handle is held in horizontal posi- 
tion. Rack Hydraulic Equipmen 
Corp. 


For more data circle No. 33 on postcard. ? 
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Cable conveyor 


Greatly increased capacity is 
claimed for a new Buschman con- 
veyor that has % in. cable. The 
trolleys are rated at 100 and 200 
lb capacity per trolley for standard 
and Dubl-Duty wheels respectively, 
operating on standard 3-in. I beam 





track. The conveyor uses % in. 
diam preformed 7x19 special air- 
craft cable with standard trolley 
spacing of 16 in. on immovable cen- 
ters, Bush-Lock bushings which are 
swaged onto the cable under high 
pressure. E. W. Buschman Co. 


For more data circle No. 34 on postcard, p. 103. 


Air snap gage 

New adjustable air snap gage is a 
contact type gage; the workpiece is 
positioned directly on the flat, 
tungsten carbide gage anvils and 
the user can feel when the piece is 
in the gaging head correctly. The 
air jet does not contact the work- 





piece, but, instead is located in the 
sensitive anvil assembly. The fric- 
ionless movement of this anvil is 
read on the dial of Federal’s Di- 


mensionair, an extra-sensitive in- 

strument which gives a direct read- 

ing to the nearest 0.00005 in. It is 

Possitle to cover a capacity from 
» Zero to 6 in. with only five sizes. 

Fee Products Corp. 

For nr 
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KELLER Air Tools 


for high speed assembly 





ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 
KELLER Air Tools engineered to industry 


Wherever parts are assembled 
with screws, nuts, bolts or rivets, the 
use of Keller Tools speeds up pro- 
duction, reduces costs, and makes 
work easier. 


For example, in assembling record 
players (shown above), changing to 


Keller Air Tools made the work Weigh 


easier and faster, and substantially less 
reduced production costs. 
Consume 
FACTS IN BRIEF eo 
ABOUT KELLER PNEUMATIC SCREW DRIVERS 
Need fewer 
“back-up” parts 
Interchange- in the tool room 
able parts 


ee Wide variety of 
fatigue Clutches, socket handles, gear- 


ings, torques, 


drivers, 45° and 
speeds 


90° attachments 
for every purpose 






Send for 
FREE 36-Page Booklet 


TU aT: 
ToC Tor MoM MLM l-y lite iced) 





Keller Tool Company, Grand Haven, Mich. 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet on 
Pneumatic Screw Driving and Nut Setting Tools 


a itl 


——— 
Company 
Address 


City Zone State 
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Keystone Steel & Wire Company 





“SPECIAL PROCESSED “’ 


COLD HEADING WIRE 





When you use Keystone ‘“‘Special Processed’ Cold Heading 


Wire, you get uniform response every step of the way 
through forming, trimming, threading and final heat treat- 
ment 

Uniform, strength-giving grain flow characteristics are clearly 
indicated in the above macrograph of a high-strength cap 
screw made from Keystone ‘Special Processed’ C1035 Cold 
Heading Wire. The long; continuous fibres tell the ‘‘inside 
story" of efficient cold heading which results in longer die 
life, lower production costs and finished products of the 


highest quality. 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 









































—New Equipment—— 


Continued 


Hardfacing unit 


An automatic Heliweld hardfacing 
unit uses the standard automatic 
Heliweld head and a unit for feeg. 
ing bulk tungsten carbide. Its use 
for the deposition of tungsten car. 
bide hardfacing material is limited 
only by the ability to position the 
work and the are in the proper re. 
lationship to each other. Manner 
of deposition of loose, granular 
pure tungsten carbide particle 
minimizes reduction of particle size 
by solution of the tungsten carbii 
into the base metal. It also mini- 
mizes the heat-affected area ad. 
jacent to the deposit. Air Redyue- 
tion. 


For more data circle No. 36 on postcard, p. 103 


Handling bulky loads 


Named Hi-Lode, a new handling 
unit for production, shipping and 
storage operations provides extra 
capacity for bulky materials 
through elimination from the un- 
dercarriage of center legs and leg 
braces. Loads can be heaped well 
above the top rod. Malleable stee! 
corner legs and new frame design 
of U-channel beams assure rigidity 
and solidity in stacking. The Hi- 
Lode features electro-welded, rein- 
forced, steel rod construction wit! 
8-way entry for fork trucks. Avail- 
able in 2000, 4000 and 6000 Ib ca 
pacity. Union Steel Products C 


For more data circle No. 37 on postcard, p. 103 
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John David Wright 


play with an instinctive knowl- 
edge of the right thing to do. 


LOSE friends say Dave Wright really gets uncomfortable when people treat 

him like a big shot. The soft-spoken 48-year-old president of Thompson 
Products has earned his reputation as an unassuming guy, but he definitely is a 
big shot. 


John David Wright was born in Pittsburgh and moved to the Cleveland area 
while still a boy. After winning his law degree at Western Reserve in 1929, 
Wright went to work for an Ohio law firm. 


From 1930 to 1937 Dave served as an instructor in tax law at his alma mater 
His decision to specialize in tax law led indirectly to a position with Thompson. 
It all happened because Board Chairman Frederick C. Crawford, then president 
of the firm, was impressed by the brilliant way in which Dave handled Thompson's 
legal affairs. 


Dave joined the Thompson team in 1933 as assistant to the president. He 
was elected president himself early this year after holding a number of responsible 
positions in the firm during depression and war years. 


Dave believes team work and hard work are the real starting points for any 
successful business philosophy. Fred Crawford, an industrialist and civic servant 
of international repute himself, recently paid Dave a fine tribute. 

Commenting on his successor’s versatility Mr. Crawford said, “Dave doesn’t 
have to think; he instinctively knows the right thing to do.” 


His hobbies are music, tennis, and golf. 
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STAINLESS- 
CLAD 


PLATES 


for lower costs... 
extension of material supplies 


More and more, economy-minded buyers are switching 
to Stainless-Clad Steel Plates as an effective means 
of extending supplies of critical materials and of 
beating the high cost of stainless steel. 


See enh aT genes Tah be - 


ee 


Flanged and Dished Heads 
They find that in numerous types of fabrication these 


plates give them all the advantages of stainless steel, 
including high resistance to corrosion—yet with 
considerable savings in material costs. 


Stainless-Clad Plates made by Claymont are a 
composite of stainless steel permanently bonded to = 
carbon or alloy steel plate. They’re easy to fabricate; Pe 
will not buckle, crack or peel under the severest pt 
forming operations. Stainless cladding may be of any ~~, 
specified percentage of total plate from 10% to 50%. we 


Other Claymont products include Flanged and 


Dished Heads, Alloy and Carbon Steel Plates, asian; lata Matta 
Large Diameter Welded Steel Pipe. 


To order, write or call Claymont Steel Products 
Department, Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, 
Claymont. Delaware. 


THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Oakland, California 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlonta « Boston © Buffalo © Chicago © Detroit « New York © Philadelphia 


ys 
THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Denver, Colorado Sf 
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L. B. Hunter, appointed president, 
Inland Steel Container Co., a division 
of INLAND STEEL CO.; and William 
A. Jahn, elected president, Inland 
Steel Products Co., another subsid- 
iary. 


W. U. Reisinger, elected president, 
REM-CRU TITANIUM, INC., Mid- 
land, Pa. 


Philip A. Roth, elected to member- 
ship on the board, THE MIDVALE 
CO., Midvale, Ohio. 


Anson B. Nixon, elected chairman 
of the board, HERCULES POWDER 
CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Roy Rumbaugh, appointed director 
of sales engineering, KLEM CHEM- 
ICALS, INC., Dearborn, Mich. 


Frederick W. Seitz, named secre- 
tary-treasurer, BROOKS & PER- 
KINS, INC., Detroit. 


Floyd V. Snodgrass, appointed to 
a special administrative post super- 
vising production and operation, at 
Oakland and Sulphur Springs, ROCK- 
WELL MFG. CO., Pittsburgh. 


Dr. John J, Grebe, appointed di- 
rector of nuclear research and devel- 
opment, THE DOW CHEMICAL CO., 
Midland, Mich. 


R. J. Maxey, appointed to the post 
of special assignment on the staff 
of the vice-president, THE HENNEY 
MOTOR CO., Freeport, Ill. 


G. W. Snyder, appointed assistant 
superintendent, Cold Strip & Sheet 
Depts., Midland Works, CRUCIBLE 
STEEL CO. OF AMERICA; and 
Herman Meek, becomes head, Com- 
bustioy Engineering Dept. 


K. A. Allen, appointed director of 


National Accounts, Quaker Rubber 
Corp., division of H. K. PORTER CO., 
INC., Philadelphia. 
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K. G. Pound, appointed sales ad- 
ministrative executive, PLYMOUTH 
MOTOR CORP., Detroit; and F. G. 
Bischoff, becomes director of distri- 
bution. 


Richard C. Martin, appointed na- 
tional sales director of KELITE 
PRODUCTS INC., Los Angeles head- 
quarters. 


Carl F. Holland, becomes sales en- 
gineer, Columbus Ohio office, HON- 
AN-CRANE CORP. 


Walter F. Carter, appointed assis- 
tant general superintendent, River- 
dale, Ill. plant, ACME STEEL CO. 


Richard W. Lyke, promoted to as- 
sistant plant engineer, Niagara plant, 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 


Thomas L. Kesler, becomes geolo- 
gist, FOOTE MINERAL CO., Phila- 
delphia. 


Howard F. Weber, appointed staff 
designer, SUNDBERG-FERAR, Royal 
Oak, Mich. 


Frank Warga, promoted to general 
foundry foreman, AIRESEARCH 
MFG. CO., Los Angeles. 


John H. Stickney, appointed sales 
engineer, Northern Indiana and Cen- 
tral East Illinois, PARKER AP- 
PLIANCE CO. 


Eugene J. Vineyard, appointed ex- 
port manager, ST. PAUL HYDRAU- 
LIC HOIST, Minneapolis. 


Warren Kinsey, becomes manager 
of new plant, when built, CATERPIL- 
LAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Il. 


Charles L. Garrettson, appointed 
manager of industrial relations, AIR 
PRODUCTS, INC., Allentown, Pa. 


Fay Carlson, named manager of 
Quality Control Dept.. WARNER 
ELECTRIC BRAKE & CLUTCH CO., 
Beloit, Wis. 





GLENN B. DAVIS, named presi- 
dent, Isthmian Steamship Co., sub- 
sidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. 





DARWYN I. BROWN, becomes 
manager, Market Development, 
Koldflo Div., Mullins Mfg. Corp., 
Salem, Ohio. He was formerly with 
The Iron Age. 





J. M. LAMOND, elected president, 
Pittsburgh Pipe & Coupling Co., 
Allison Park, Pa. 
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I. N. Thomas, elected manager of 
sales, JESSOP STEEL OF CANADA, 
LTD. 


OQ. F. Marsal, becomes plant man- 
ager, LINCOLN-MERCURY DIV., 
Ford Motor Co., and H. H. Keays, 
becomes plant manager, Wayne, Mich. 


R. G. Angell, appointed manage: 
of railroad sales, A. M. BYERS CoO., 
Pittsburgh. 


R. L. Schutte, appointed sales man- 
AHLBERG BEARING CO., 
Chicago; P. H. Staerk, named adver- 
tising manager; and J. E. Davis, be 


ager, 


comes assistant treasurer. 


R. M. Junker, appointed manager 
of newly combined Tank Lining and 
Industrial Roll Sales departments, 
Industrial Products Div.. GOODYEAR 
TIRE & RUBBER CO 


William B. Beeson, Jr., named sales 
BELLE ALKALI CO., a 


new subsidiary of Alkali 


manayver, 
Diamond 
“0 


HEAVY DUTY 


WHEELBARROWS 


AVAILABLE FOR 


You have been patiently waiting for Sterling = 


Frank Gramm, appointed eastern 
regional sales manager, Welding 
Products Div., A. O. SMITH CORP.; 
Frank Row, named southern regional 
manager and J. P. Parker, named 
northern regional manager, Liquefied 
Gas Products Div. 


Russell W. Higgins, appointed as- 
sistant sales manager, Spark Plug 
Div.. THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE 
CO., Toledo. 


Paul J. Dumas, appointed plant 
manager, New Orleans Plant, NA- 
TIONAL GYPSUM CO. 


Henry McKeen, named sales man- 
ager, CAMPBELL, WYANT & CAN- 
NON FOUNDRY, Muskegon, Mich. 


Richard D. Weinland, appointed 
general manager of purchases, CON- 
TINENTAL CAN CO., New York. 


William F. Goertz, becomes general 
Axelson Mfg. Div., 


sales manager, 


PRESSED STEEL CAR CO., INC., 
Los Angeles. 






PROMPT 
Td ed 








ARTHUR F. MURRAY, elected 
vice-president in charge of manuv- 
facturing, Electrolux Corp. 





RALPH R. NEWQUIST, appointed 
president and general manager, 
Roots-Connersville Blower Div., 
Dresser Industries, Inc., Dallas. 






ee 













Heavy Duty Wheelbarrows. Now, with a greatly 
improved material situation, we are in position to 
make prompt shipment on short notice. Sterling 
barrows are engineered for hard, everyday serv- 





ice. Phone, wire or mail your order — today. 
W. O. COOK, named vice-presi- 
dent, Ideco Div., Dresser Industries, 
Inc, 

Model D4S 


Engineered to take hard pun- 
ishment in industrial plants, 
railroads, foundries, etc. 


Model DF4-S 


Equipped with 
steel plate re- 
inforcement for 
wheeling extra 
heavy loads in 
foundries, etc. 


All Models equipped with 
either steel wheels or wheels 
having zero pressure tires or 
pneumatic tires. 


Look for this Mark of 
STERLING WHEELBARROW CO., Milwaukee 14, 1S STERLING Quality 





DR. EDWARD M. REDDING, op- 


pointed director of research, Sharp 


4, 


les Corp. Research Laboratories 


A 5$621-%4R Bridgeport, Pa. 
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Wright J-65 jet engine main 
bearing support... impractical 
to machine from one piece. 
Readily produced as a weld- 
ment of two Ductalloy preci- 
sion Castings. 
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This highly stressed part secures the 
7,200-lb. thrust Wright J-65 jet en- 
gine in the aircraft, carries major 
structura! members ahead of and be- 
hind it, and mounts a main shaft 
bearing in its center. Air roars be- 
tween the carefully contoured inner 
and outer rings. 

As originally hogged out from an 
aluminum forging on an experimental 
basis, this part required some 1200 
hours of machining—impractical for 
volume production. Redesigned by 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation’s Wright 


YOUR PROBLEM—Ductalloy may solve your problem if it involves 
economical production of complex metal shapes that are diffi- 
cult to cast in steel, expensive to forge, or lacking strength in 
gray iron. Brake Shoe’s experience, research laboratory and 
experimental foundry are available to help you best utilize its 
unusual combination of characteristics. Write for your copy of 


this new technical bulletin today. 


Ductalloy castings are made by: BRAKE SHOE & CASTINGS DIVISION 


parts producible 


Aeronautical Division as a weldment 
of two Ductalloy precision castings, it 
requires only simple turning and fac- 
ing plus 25 ft. of welding to assemble 
the ten interconnecting stainless steel 
struts. An “impossible” part for vol- 
ume manufacture in other metals 
which would meet specifications, it is 
rendered readily producible in Duct- 
alloy—Brake Shoe’s ductile cast iron 
that combines high 

strength with the cast- 
ing and machining 
qualities of gray iron. 


ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


2 9 0 
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ae 
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Continued 


Charles T. McClure, promoted to 
assistant manager of oil country 
tubular sales, THE YOUNGSTOWN 
SHEET & TUBE CO., Youngstown, 
oO. 


H. M. Rittger, appointed genera) 

sales manager of tool steel products, 

Cincinnati, SOLAR STEEL CoORp.; 

é and Louis B. Weiskopf, named district 
sales manager, Chicago area. 





RSE) Fred Duff, appointed district map- 
ee ager of operations in Chicago and 
| with Veg ; surrounding areas, MORSE TWIST 

DRILL & MACHINE CO., New Bed- 


; ford, Mass. 
WELL’ | 
» J. S. Freese, promoted to assistant 
| general production manager, Stee] 
& Tube Div., THE TIMKEN ROL- 
| 5 6 A E | | LER BEARING CO., Canton, 0. 
| FACT FILLED Herman Zeigler, promoted to gen- 


eral plant manager in charge of al! 








operations, extrusion and fabricating 
plant, Detroit, WISCO ALUMINUM 
CORP. 


Wallace T. Allin, appointed rep- 
resentative, Los Angeles, KENNA- 
METAL INC.; William W. Lind, 
named representative, Chicago; and 
Mark Rollinson, and Leonard Spicer, 
become representatives, Detroit. 


OBITUARIES 


Edward P. Bullard, Jr., 80, a pio- 
neer and leader in the machine tool 
industry for many years, retired 
president of The Bullard Co., Bridge- 
port, recently at his home in Fair- 
field, Conn. 


Send us the coupon 
and we'll have your 
Threadwell Distributor 
get your FREE copy 
to you! 


Dr. Pierre I. Chandeysson, founder 
and president, Chandeysson Electric 
Co., St. Louis, recently. 


Nathan L. Miller, 84, general coun- 
sel, U. S. Steel Corp., and former 
Governor of New York, recently. 


' eS ee SS SSS SSS SB BS SB SSS SS SS SS SSS SSeS SSeS Se 











s 
' ' 
: THREADWELL TAP & DIE CO. Robert F. Holmes, 49, sales man 
s er, Universal Engineering Sales 
: GREENFIELD, MASS. U.S.A. ; o. Frankenmuth, Mich.  Adeals 
; I'd like copies of the new Tap Manual. ; while on a sales trip to Kenosha, Wis., 
: ; of coronary thrombosis. 
| lee ; oe 
‘ ; Fred G. Owen, southern district 
: COMPANY 1 manager, Koppers Co., recently i" 
' ; : Birmingham. 
: cae alleen . 
' ' ; James A. Long, formerly ge eral 
: CITY ZONE—_______ STATE 1 manager, Woodward Iron Co., Bit 
| Seen enn ene e nen n nnn n ene e ene e eee eeeeeeeneneeennennes mingham, recently in Orlando, Fla. 
i 
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Success story— 
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GAS NITRIDED 4140 


Case Is Tougher 


By J. G. Morrison 
Chief Metallurgist 
Landis Machine Co. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 





® Precision machine parts made from 4140 steel have been 
successfully gas nitrided by Landis Machine Co. . . . That 
means lower production costs for those parts in which alumi- 
num-bearing steels would be too brittle or too costly. 


® Nitrided 4140 has a tougher case .. . Part shape becomes 
less critical . . . There's less need to round off corners... 
And there's less chance of grinding cracks where parts have 
to be ground after nitriding. 


® Though 4140 has slightly greater "growth" than other 
nitriding steels, close dimensional control is possible with 
wet blasting, correctional grinding .. . The nitrided surfaces 
are nongalling and highly wear resistant. 


* GAS NITRIDING of 4140 steel precision 
machine parts has been successfully applied 
by Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa. The 
method offers distinct cost advantages where, 
because of fragile part geometry, aluminum- 
bearing steels would prove too brittle, or, be- 
cause of size involved, too costly. It has also 
been applied where the precision of the nitrided 
part is hard to obtain by other methods, even 
including grinding of the finished part. 

Chief advantage of nitrided 4140 as com- 
pared to the aluminum-bearing steels is its 
tougher case. The geometry is less critical. 
Rounding of corners is not so necessary, female 
threaded holes need not be blocked off and, 
vhere superficial grinding after nitriding is 
necessary, there is less danger of grinding 
racks. Gas nitrided 4140 finds application in 
‘hose areas where the extremely hard Nitralloy 
teels are not too well adapted. 

Precautions in processing 4140 steel to be 
nitrided are the same as for the Nitralloy 
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steels.* The material must be in the quenched 
and drawn condition. Any decarburized sur- 
face must be removed. Stress relieving should 
be carried out before final sizing if precision 
or predictability of movement is essential. A 
nitrided 4140 part may be softened for remachin- 
ing but renitriding is not successful unless the 





~ *¥. ©. Homerburg, “Nitriding,” Metals Handbook, 1948. 











original cased surface is removed. The nitrided 
surface resists softening under about 1000°F. 
Areas desired soft may be tinned or painted 
with a tin paint. 

Growth of 4140 steel in gas nitriding is some- 
what greater than in the Nitralloy steels at 
comparable times. However, with 24 and 48 
hr nitriding periods the difference is negligible. 
The longer nitriding periods are avoided. 
Where a wear loss of 0.001 in. would limit the 
usefulness of the part, the relatively deep cases 
obtained by longer nitriding are not needed. 
Since part geometry affects directional growth 
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A 48-hr nitride will produce a 
case of about 0.017 in., with high 
hardness to 0.005 in... . 


at least one part should be processed to deter- 
mine what prenitriding compensation, if any, 
is required for maximum precision. Only in 
parts of symmetrical solid design can the 
growth of one size be reasonably translated 
to another similar but different size part. 

Case depth after nitriding at 975°F for 24 
hr will be about 0.012 in. The first 0.0015 in. 
is near maximum hardness and there is rela- 
tively good hardness to a depth of 0.003 in. 
The white layer will run between 0.0001 and 
0.0002 in. A 48-hr nitride will produce a case 
about 0.017 in. deep with the maximum hard- 
ness layer about 0.003 in. and relatively high 
hardness to a depth of 0.005 in. The white 
layer will be about 0.0002 to 0.0004 in. Wet 
blasting with fine mesh grit after nitriding 
will remove most of the white layer. If cor- 
rective grinding is necessary after nitriding, 
removal of surface metal may not exceed 
0.0005 in. 

Comparative microfinish of heat-treated 4140 
ground before nitriding, after nitriding and 


TABLE | 
MICROFINISH OF 4140 COMPARED 


| After Nitriding After Wet Blasting 





As-Ground 975° F, 30 hr 325 Mesh Grit 
Sample Microinches Microinches Microinches 

1 16 25 21 

2 15 20 17 

3 13 21 20 
0 ° 
~ ww 
“ NN 
! 


~ 
o 
= 


1.6245 —-~ 


= 
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after wet blasting with 325 mesh grit is shown 
in Table lI. 

The somewhat coarser finish after nitriding 
may be due to the variable and brittle white 
layer. Wet blasting showed a slight improve 
ment in finish; a greater improvement may be 
achieved with a finer abrasive. However, the 
325 mesh grit is satisfactory and finer grits 
would require longer blasting time. 

Comparisons have been made with several! 
steels regarding hardness obtainable by nitrid- 
ing and the relative room temperature notched 
Izod impact values. All impact test specimens 
were finish ground to size before nitriding. 
After nitriding they were wet-blasted and 
tested. Nitriding was performed at 975°F with 
an average ammonia dissociation of 30 pet. 
Steels in each table were nitrided at the same 
time for corresponding periods. 

Table II illustrates why annealed or normal- 
ized and drawn conditions are undesirable for 
gas nitriding. Notched Izod impact test values 
are extremely low and parts so processed would 
be too brittle for most applications. Low im- 
pact test values of the annealed and nitrided 
state are attributed to relatively low core 
strength and a more brittle case. Low impact 
values of the normalized and drawn ma- 
terial may be attributed to the relatively coarse 
grain and possibly a tendency to formation of 
a greater amount of nitride resulting in a brit- 
tle case. Surfaces of normalized and drawn 
4140 and leaded Cr-Mo steels are significantly 
harder to Rockwell C and Superficial 15N than 
in the quenched and drawn condition, Table 
III, when nitrided, even though treated to the 
same approximate Brinell hardness before 
nitriding. 

Table III shows the improvement in notched 
Izod imnact test values when 4140 and the 
Cr-Mn-Mo leaded steels are quenched and tem- 
pered and then nitrided as compared to the 


FIG. I—Work arbor requires high 
resistance to wear. Keyway 
"growth" required some prenitrid- 
ing compensation. 
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annealed or, normalized and tempered, and 
nitrided conditions. 

Several experimental treatments subsequent 
to the nitriding of the impact test specimens 
are also given. To the flat surface of a No. 2 
Nicholson XF file, using moderate pressure, 
the nitrided 4140 steel is file hard. Using a 
corner of the file and stronger pressure the 
surface is not file hard as the case is too thin 
to resist strong localized pressure. 

When a nitrided surface is heated in a salt 
bath at 1125°F for 1 hr the surface is not file 
hard using the flat file surface and even mod- 
erate pres‘ure. The- Rockwell C hardness is 
lowered only one point but the Superficial 15N 
Rockwell is lowered a disproportionate two 
points. “Denitriding” the nitrided specimens 
by heating in a salt bath at 1500°F and tem- 
by an isothermal anneal in a salt bath at 
1125°F yields a machinable “case” of Rc 30 
to 832. Rehardening the nitrided and annealed 
samples from a salt bath at 1525°F and tem- 
pering in a salt bath at 1125°F results in a 
“case” hardness of Rc 41 and a core hardness 
of Re 29. Again there is a disproportionate 
decrease in the Superficial 15N hardness and 
surface is relatively soft to the flat of the test 
file. There is an apparent increase in case 
depth from 0.012 to 0.016 in. due to diffusion. 
Even the relatively high reheating tempera- 
tures have not broken down all the nitrides. 

If a nitrided surface is annealed for re- 
machining and the original case not removed, 
a reduction in surface hardness occurs after 
heating for quenching and tempering in salt 
baths, and renitriding. Some diffusion of the 
nitrides in situ may occur but formation of 
new nitrides appears to be inhibited. 


NO BEARING ON 
THIS SURFACE 


“!G, 2—Live headstock spindle, 4140 steel, was nitrided 
8 hr. Grinding to true removed 0.0005 in. skin. Surface 
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Table V compares TS 4140 and a sulfurized 
4150 steel treated to several hardness levels 
and nitrided at 975°F for 48 hr. The 4140 
steel shows somewhat better Rockwell A values 
probably attributable to the adverse effect of 
the higher carbon content of 4150. 

Table IV compares the surface hardness and 
notched Izod impact values of a sulfurized 
Cr-Mn-Mo and AISI 4140 steels nitrided for 
15, 30 and 48 hr. Surface hardness of the 
Cr-Mn-Mo specimens are inferior to those of 
4140. Impact values of the Cr-Mn-Mo steel are 
higher probably due to the lower case hard- 
ness. One series of each steel was treated to 
Bhn 302 before nitriding and another series 





FIG. 3—Big 1934 in. diam cams are heat treated to 
Bhn 270 to 300, finished to size. Only the camway is 
finish ground. Cams are gas nitrided 48 hr at 975°F. 


finish after grinding was 1.5 microinches. Wear after 33 
months’ toolroom service was negligible. 
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was treated to Bhn 269. Impact values of the 
4140 steel treated to Bhn 302 are lower than 
the material treated to Bhn 269. There is little 
difference in impact values of the 4140 steel 


Nitriding 30 or 48 hr makes little 
difference in impact values... . 


TABLE II 


TABLE III 


Specimen 
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No 


21 
22 
23 


24 
25 
26 


27 
28 
29 


30 
31 
32 


33 
34 
35 


36 
37 
38 


39 
40 
41 


42 
43 
44 


between the 30 and 48 hr nitriding periods, 
There is excellent agreement of the three im- 
pact specimens of 4140 tested for each condi- 
tion. Impact values are sufficiently high to 
indicate adaptability to many machine parts. 

Specimens of 4140 steel were treated at 
1525°F, oil quenched and tempered to four 
different hardness levels. Specimens were 


SURFACE HARDNESS AND IMPACT VALUES 


TS 4140 and a Cr-Mo Leaded Steel 











| Surface 
Hardness | Nitriding Hardness Hardness lzod Impact 
Steel Pre-treatment Bhn 975°F, 24 hr Re 15N Ib 
- I _ -— | = \- —— — $$$ ——__ — | ———_ — 
| 
4140 As Received 172 None ; 33.5 
Annealed None | 32.0 
None | 27.0 
4140 As Received 172 Yes 25.9 84.5 1.0 
Annealed Yes 25.6 85.0 1.0 
} Yes 24.7 84.5 1.5 
4140 Normalized 1650°F, Air 278 | None | 27.0 | 10.0 
Drawn 1050°F, 11 hr None 28.7 6.0 
None | 26.4 9.0 
4140 Normalized 1650°F, Air 278 Yes 47.1 89.9 1.5 
Drawn 1050°F, 142 hr Yes 47.0 90.0 2.0 
Yes 46.0 89.4 1.5 
Cr-Mo Normalized 1650°F, Air 300 None 3.0 
(leaded Drawn 1150°F None | 3.0 
Cr-Mo Normalized 1650°F, Air 300 Yes | 49.3 | 90.8 1.0 
leaded) Drawn 1150°F Yes 49.1 91.0 1.0 
Yes 49.2 91.0 1.0 
Cr-Mo Normalized 1650°F, Air 286 Yes 4.5 | 90.5 1.0 
(leaded) Drawn 1200°F Yes 48.5 90.5 1.0 
Yes 48.7 90.1 1.5 
SURFACE HARDNESS AND IMPACT TEST VALUES 
Quenched and Drawn and Quenched Drawn and Nitrided 
Tl or 7 a rT. ae ee | 
Hardness Rc Superficial 
Nitriding = Sete ° Hardness 
Pre- Hardness 975°F, Re- | 15N | Izod Impact 
Steel treatment Bhn 24 Hr treatment As Treated Core Case Case ft lb 
4140 1520°F, Oil 290 None None 30.0 48.0 
1125°F, 1 hr None None 30.2 47.5 
None None 32.6 50.5 
4140 1520°F, Oil 290 Yes None 25.8 43.4 87.0 18.5 
1125°F, 1 br Yes None 26.5 42.6 86.2 19.5 
Yes None 26.3 44.3 87.3 28.5 
4140 1520°F, Oil 290 Yes Draw 1125°F 25.5 42.0 84.4 24.0 
1125°F, 1 hr Yes Salt Bath 25.6 43.0 84.5 25.5 
Yes 25.6 41.8 84.2 24.0 
4140 1520°F, Oil 290 Yes “Denitrided”’ 29.0 41.0 78.2 39.0 
1125°F, 1 hr Yes Salt Bath 29.0 41.1 79.5 39.5 
Yes 1500°F, 20 28.2 41.0 79.5 38.5 
| min; 1125°F, 
45 min 
Rehardened 
1520°F, Oil 
1125°F, 1 hr 
Cr-Mo __1520°F, Oil 311 None None | 33.7 57.5 
leaded 1200°F, 1 br None None 33.3 62.5 
None None 33.5 | 68.5 
Cr-Mo _—_1520°F, Oil 311 Yes None 44.8 | 87.0 28.0 
1200°F, 1 hr Yes None 44.7 86.9 24.5 
Yes None 44.8 87.2 25.5 
| 
Cr-Mo 1520°F, Oi! 269 None None 28.5 | 73.0 
1250°F, 1 hr None None 28.5 | 77.5 
None None 28.7 76.5 
Cr-Mo 1520°F, Oi! 269 Yes None 40.5 85.4 30.5 
1250°F, 1 hr Yes None | 40.6 | 85.4 | 30.5 
Yes None | ) ol | a7 |) ese | 808 
' | 
Analysis of Steels Tested, Tables I! and III: 
Size Bar 
Type Cc Mn P Ss Si Cr Mo Pb Treated in in. 
TS 4140 0.43 0.96 0.017 0.019 0.30 1.10 0.14 5g sq 
Cr-Mo (leaded 0.46 0.015 0.035 0.31 1.06 0.50 0.22 1 sq 


0.74 
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TABLE IV SURFACE HARDNESS AND IMPACT TEST VALUES 


Nitrided Cr-Mn-Mo Sulfurized and AISI 4140 Steels 
Bar Stocks Treated to 302 Brinell 



























































Cr-Min-Mo Stee! AIS! 4140 Stee! | 
oneneneiatont ie ee wet = Ae Me Bn 
Superficial Hardness Superficial Hardness 
Hardness | r | fzod Impact, | : ie ) cena Izod Impact, 
Re 15N 45N ft Ib Nitriding Re 15N 45N | ft lb 
33.0 77.8 38.0 35.5 ) (| 32.2 73.5 | 38.0 52.0 . 
33.0 78.2 38.2 37.0 5 None 33.1 78.8 38.5 55.5 
33.1 78.0 38.1 77.0 } \ 32.9 79.5 38.5 55.0 e 
41.4 88.2 54.2 87.0 |) 43.7 90.2 60.0 | 37.0 ; 
41.1 87.0 54.3 62.5 15 he 43.7 90.5 60.0 37.0 
41.2 87.6 55.0 60.0 42.8 90.5 60.0 37.5 | 
| 
42.8 88.0 55.3 59.0 ) (| 46.7 90.6 61.0 | 31.5 
43.3 88.0 55.1 30.5 \ 30 hr }] 46.7 90.2 61.6 33.0 
43.5 88.0 55.2 2.0 «|| | 46.3 90.2 61.0) 32.5 
44.7 87.8 57.2 26.0 (| 48.6 91.0 63.5 31.5 
44.9 88.1 57.2 35.5 48 hr | 47.3 90.5 62.0 31.0 
44.9 87.5 57.1 24.5 } | 47.7 90.8 63.0 31.0 
= a ainsi sie 
Bar stocks Treated to 269 Brinell 
28.6 76.5 33.5 | 62.0 (| me | ms 34.0 | 68.0 
28.8 76.4 a 47.5 None ! 28.9 77.0 33.0 | 71.5 
28.4 76.0 34.0 45.0 29.5 76.5 35.0 67.0 
37.5 84.5 51.0 54.0 f 40.5 | 89.0 57.0 43.5 
37.9 85.5 | 51.0 58.5 15 hr 40.1 89.5 67.0 | 42.0 
38.2 86.00 | 51.0 | 63.5 41.1 89.2 58.0 40.5 
39.0 86.0 =| 54.5 | 66.5 | { 44.0 89.2 59.1 36.5 
40.0 86.0 | 52.3 65.5 30 hr ; 44.1 89.5 59.2 38.0 
40.2 86.6 | 51.5 | 2.5 |) 44.2 | 90.0 | 59.0 36.0 
40.5 86.8 52.5 72.0 44.4 90.1 89.8 37.5 
40.7 86.3 52.6 52.5 48 hr 44.8 90.3 | 60.1 36.5 
40.8 86.8 53.0 | 36.5 | 45.1 90.1 60.5 38.5 
' 
Analysis of Steels Tested: Cc Mn P s Si Cr Mo 
Cr-Mn-Mo 0.52 1.21 0.015 0.09 0.30 0.69 0.12 
AISI 4140 0.42 0.82 0.014 0.014 0.32 1.01 0.20 | 
= ee er ee ise Fin eee | 
TABLE V os 
MICROHARDNESS AT VARYING DEPTHS* 
SURFACE HARDNESS AND i ame Ss 1125°F = 1150°F 120° 1300° F 
Brinell, as treated... con: ee 284 262 , 
IMPACT TEST VALUES Rockwell C Nitrided surface. 47.5 42.5 41.5 37.0 
Rockwell A Nitrided surface.. 76.0 73.5 72.5 71.7 
Nitrided and Treated to Various Hardness Levels Indenter Loads . 
Grams Knoop Microhardness, Surface | 
——— WU eee cz, 624 560 576 661 
| | Ses cae ae 539 614 654 
Hardness, | Hardness ee 613 592 600 632 
Speci- ° = 4} tidings = Wb cciccccucves 620 572 590 608 
men uenche: itriding | | Impact . j i 
No. | Material | and Drawn|975°F,48hr/ Re | Ra | ftib taanp Chetnany DANE he Salew Dates 
Ig cg neaniensinn I ous vcveciecan ee 688 638 751 
ee ae 693 596 634 654 | 
18 | 4140 286 None 32.5 | 68.0 | 61 Woo 5505 casas 653 592 
19 | | | None 32.2 | 65.2 | 60 GOON iccssccsccce 583 574 593 
20 | | None 32.0 | 65.0 | 62 Knoop Hardness, 0.001 in. below Surface 
15 | 4140......| 286 | Yes | 44.0 | 74.7 | 34.5 = ee = = Sia 
16 Yes 44.3 74.6 35.5 1000 ee en ae 627 600 570 590 
ej Ves ae) | 2000. * |” an a 581 662 672 
26 | 4140... 321 None | 36.0 | 67.3 | 37.0. : ° 
27 | None 36.0 87.4 37.0 Sine AISI 4140, treated to four hardness levels and nitrided at 975° F for 
28 | None 36.0 | 67.5 | 37.0 , 
A. a 321 Yes 47.6 | 76.7 | 19.8 : acses : oe i — 
Pe Yeo 47.6 Ly 22.5 TABLE Vil 
47.5 " 17.0 
cal ei tectelh lea eae Fi ee kee HOW NITRIDING, WET BLASTING 
11 | Mod.4150.| 277 None 31.0 | 64.5 | 61.0 ; ; in i 
12 ao 3 os ae : Affect Dimensions, in inches ot 
13 None 31.2 | 64.5 | 66.5 SS ge ee 
Large Smali Wide Narrow 
7 | Mod.4150.| 277 Yes 40.0 | 71.4 | 41.0 Diameter | Diameter | Keyway | Keyway 
‘ 8 Yes 40.2 | 71.2 | 23.5 Sct i : ——— —| _ 
9 Yes 39.7 | 71.1 | 30.5 
Finish Dimensions.| 1.6245 1.2495 | 0.375 | 0.250 
3 | Mod.4150.| 321 None 36.0 | 67.3 | 61.0 
5 None 35.8 | 67.0 | 44.0 Tolerance... 0.0003 | +0.0003 | +0.0005 | +0.0005 
6 | None | 36.2 | 67.2 | 32.0 sie | —0.003 | —0.001 
. 1 | Mod.4150.| 321 Yes 47.0 | 75.5 | 23.5 Before Nitriding...| —1.6245 | —1.2495 | 9.3763 | —0.2502° 
2 Yes 47.0 | 75.6 | 27.5 0.2505°* 
s Yes 46.8 | 76.0 | 24.5 
After Nitriding....| —1.6250 | —1.2503 | 0.3746 | —0.2496 
| 1.6252 | —1.2504 | 
ERATE Tee After Wet Blasting,| —1.6247 1.2497 | 0.3751° | 0.2497 
. er Wet Blasting.; —1. —1. | . ws A - 
c Mn P S Si Cr Mo 1.6248 1.2498 | 0.3750°* | 0.2499"* 
F TS 4140 0.38 0.92 0.015 0.016 0.32 0.92 0,14 
i Mod.4150 0.55 0.90 0.025 0.08 0.30 0.98 0.16 *Bottom.  ** Top. 
s 
Fs 
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Gas-nitrided 4140 parts show high resistance to wear... . Parts treated 


include keyways, spindles and cams... . 


ground and polished on one surface as for 
microscopic examination, then gas nitrided for 
30 hr at 975°F. After nitriding the prepolished 
surface was again polished to a metallic luster 
with a minimum removal of surface metal. 
Knoop microhardness values were obtained 
under 200, 500, 1000 and 2000 g¢ loads. 

Microhardness readings were also obtained 
at 0.0005 and 0.001 in. below the surface. The 
Knoop numbers are recorded in Table VI. 
Specimens treated to Bhn 311 before nitriding 
show a generally higher pattern of hardness. 
The microhardness numbers obtained at the 
0.0005-in. level below the surface are somewhat 
greater than the surface hardness using the 
200 g load. Microhardness numbers in the 
near surface region are all comparable even 
though the Rockwell C and Rockwell A num- 
bers differ appreciably. 

Several examples of the successful applica- 
tion of gas nitrided 4140 steel are given below: 

Fig. 1 is a work arbor requiring high resis- 
tance to wear. Two keyways must be held to 
close tolerance. Ordinarily in a steel treated 
to a high hardness and ground, the keyways 
would change size. Further, the keyways would 
be wider at the top. One keyway 0.250 in. wide 
on the small diameter changed very little, a 
tapped hole influencing the degrees of growth, 
The keyway on the large diameter “grew” 
smaller in width and required prenitriding 
compensation. As there is a slight tendency 
to a greater growth at corners such as the 
outer corners of the keyways, wet blasting 
tends to correct this by the more rapid abra- 
sion. Dimensional changes are given in Table 
VII. 

A live head stock spindle, Fig. 2, of a Uni- 
versal grinding machine, 214 in. in diam x 14 
in. long, was made of heat-treated 4140, ground 
to finish size and gas nitrided 48 hr. The spin- 


_—NEW FILMS 


“The Miller That Uses Its Head,” is an educa- 
tional film designed to show tool engineers some 
of the many applications of the hand miller for 
rise and fall spindle heads. Unlike many techni- 
cal films, it is not a “how to operate” film. Rather, 
it presents an analysis of the hand miller from 
the tool engineer’s and tool designer’s point of 
view. It shows many kinds of tooling and fixture 
designs, from the simple stock fixture to com- 
pletely automatic fixtures such as those required 
for planning a double-start helix on a fuel in- 
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dle showed a runout of 0.0003 in. after nitrid- 
ing. It was ground true, and up to 0.0005 in. 
surface metal was removed. After grinding, 
surface finish was 1.5 microinches over the 
entire ground surface. The spindle was re- 
moved for inspection after 2 years and 9 
months of high production toolroom service on 
the most precise work. 

The amount of wear and the microfinish 
changes are indicated in the sketch. One area 
denoted “no bearing on this surface” was the 
original diameter of the ground surface. Orig- 
inally 1.5 microinches finish, it showed 4 micro- 
inches when removed from the grinder, possi- 
bly due to some little scoring. 

The spindle showed a wear loss of 0.0008 in. 
for *4 in. at rear end and 0.0002 in. loss for % 
in. at front end. For 1%*4 in. or most of the 
bearing surface at both rear and front ends 
there was no measurable wear loss but the 
microfinish was 14 and 4 microinches respec- 
tively. The spindle was returned to the ma- 
chine. Considering the heavy demands on this 
grinder its condition was considered very good. 

A cam 19% in. in diam by 1% in. thick con- 
taining a continuous camway 1.250 in. wide by 
34 in. deep is shown in Fig. 3. Cams are made 
of 4140 steel heat treated to Bhn 270 to 300 
and finished to size with only the camway fin- 
ish ground. Two holes which must be drilled 
later for assembly are blocked off with tin 
paint. Cams are gas nitrided for 48 hr at 
975°F. 
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jector plunger. Projection time is 23 minutes. 
Film is 16 mm, in sound and color. Free loan. 
Nichols-Morris Corp., 76 Mamaroneck Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y. 

“Hold Everything,” is a new 16 mm sound movie 
released by the Allen Mfg. Co. The film, in color, 
tells the story of the Allen Socket Screws. The 
film describes important differences between this 
and other types of fasteners. The film is pri- 
marily designed for sales training. Allen Mig. 
Co., 10 Allyn St., Hartford 3, Conn. 
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Setter films— 


HOW COLLOIDAL GRAPHITE 


Protects Bearing Surfaces 


By Howard Warburton 


Technical Representative 
Magnolia Anti-Friction Metal Co. of Great Britain, Ltd. 


London, England 


@ Severe lubrication requirements demand inclusion of additives 


in oils and greases to maintain film strength . . . One of the best 
additives is colloidal graphite . . . It will function as a lubricant 


well above the boiling point of oil. 


@ Graphite films can withstand temperatures up to 600°C in a 
normal oxidizing atmosphere . . . Colloidal graphite is readily 
absorbed by most metals . . . It is applicable in a dry solid 


* EXACTING LUBRICATION requirements of 
industrial equipment sometimes requires the 
inclusion of additives in oils and greases to 
avoid rupture of the lubricating film. One of 
the most satisfactory additives used in water, 
oil, mineral spirits and alcohol is colloidal 
graphite. It also has many “dry” lubricating 
uses. 
A dry oil is not a good lubricant. Moisture 
must be present in the oil or on the surface 
be lubricated. Freshly exposed, smooth metal 
surfaces have less affinity for a lubricant than 
those that are oxidized. Even using lubricant 
the coefficient of friction of a freshly prepared 
rface is greater than an oxidized one. 
Highly refined mineral oils require the in- 
ision of additives to maintain constant vis- 
sity for very heavy work. Cold forming 
‘ving high temperatures and pressures, 
severe drawing and machining operations 
vject to metallic pickup, require further 
iting of lubricating oils. 
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lubricant as well as in water, oil or alcohol. 


These factors are reduced by the use of 
extreme pressure lubricants containing addi- 
tives such as colloidal graphite, molybdenum 
disulphide or boron nitride dispersions with 
amy] acetate or another equally volatile carrier. 
Molybdenum disulphide is unsuitable for use in 
lubricating oils. Its application is limited to 
special line base or other greases. 

Fatty acid compounds are added to oil to 
prevent dryness and form fatty metallic soaps 
with excellent lubricating and adhering char- 
acteristics. High pressure oils and greases 
contain a constituent which is readily absorbed 
by the metal surface. When the main body of 
the oil has either been scraped or squeezed off, 
the absorbed portion will cling to the surface 
and provide boundary lubrication for a longer 
period. Additives such as lime, sulphur. tale 
and graphite are usually to be found in greases. 

At bearing pressures which do not respond 
to fluid lubrication, or even to boundary oil 
films, a new set of conditions is encountered. 
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Colloidal graphite forms a very 
thin film on bearing surfaces, yet 


does not build up... 


Boundary lubrication which occurs in deep 
pressing or severe drawing and machining op- 
erations can successfully function only insofar 
as its properties are maintained at the high 
temperatures developed between the work and 
the die or tool. Under these conditions com- 
pounds containing sulphur, chlorine or other 
active ingredients are used to advantage. 

There are some operations where an oil or 
grease lubricant is undesirable. In such cases 
effective lubrication may be obtained by the 
formation of a dry graphite film by means of 
one of the several colloids. A dispersion of 
colloidal graphite in water has been success- 
fully used for the extrusion of aluminum 
alloys. 

In drawing wire for electric lamps an ad- 
herent dry film of graphite is especially suit- 
able. In die-casting a very thin adherent film 
of colloidal graphite on the die face provides 
lubrication and assists separation. At high 
temperatures, oil and grease lubricants oxidize. 
This causes carbon deposits in the bearing 
causing frequent cleaning and overhauling. A 
dry graphite film doesn’t have this disadvantage 
and is more suitable in certain cases. 


Eliminate "creeping" of lubricant 


Colloidal graphite in solvents having pre- 
determined boiling points may be used on 
a variety of equipment, such as lightly loaded 
mechanisms, plunger switches on telephones, 
food handling conveyor chains, ete. On ma- 
chines used for manufacturing tobacco, mixing 
foods or powders, printing and producing tex- 
tiles, oil must not contaminate the product. 
This can be avoided by using porous metal 
bushings which have absorbed a dispersion 
such as colloidal graphite in water, mineral 
spirits or alcohol. Bearings so treated absorb 
a sufficient quantity of lubricant to permit the 
spindle to operate freely for very long periods 
without visible traces of excess lubricant on 
the bearing surface. This eliminates the possi- 
bility of lubricant creeping along the shaft or 
being forced out and contaminating the product. 

A clear distinction exists between colloidal 
graphite and ordinary graphite. Flake graphite 
is a natural product. It is not pure graphite, 
but has many valuable industrial applications. 
Colloidal graphite, however, is an electric fur- 
nace product with a high degree of purity and 
free from mineral matter. 

Objections to the use of graphite often result 
from failure to distinguish between the ordi- 
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nary flake or powder graphite and colloida! 
graphite. This probably accounts for the criti- 
cism of the use of graphite in ball bearings. 
Using natural graphite it is possible to get a 
buildup on the balls and race because of the 
tight clearance, and sticking inevitably follows. 
Colloidal graphite does not build up. It can 
form an extremely thin film, but cannot in- 
crease the diameter of the ball, nor can it con- 
strict the race. 

Application of colloidal graphite to fine 
thread cutting with dies on aluminum alloys 
prevents stripping and is helpful in difficult 
press work. Retention of the graphite film on 
the surface may be proved by directing a beam 
of light on it. In the case of an ordinary pol- 
ished surface the reflection is accompanied by 
a certain amount of diffusion. A graphited sur- 
face gives no reflection. 


Improves lubricating oils 


Although graphite in the dry state can be 
ground very fine in a colloidal mill, rendering 
it suitable for a colloidal solution requires the 
addition of stearic acid or some other medium 
in final grinding to avoid coagulation. The 
colloidal state attained is determined by the 
size of the dispersed particles. A typical exam- 
ple of a colloidal solution is milk, which con- 
sists of innumerable tiny, but microscopically 
visible droplets of fat floating in a watery 
liquid. 

The excellent anti-friction properties of 
lubricating oils containing colloidal graphite 
have been shown in practical tests under ab- 
normal conditions. In one case, a bearing lined 
with white metal, in which a steel shaft rotated 
at 260 fpm under a load of 230 psi, seized 35 
min after the oil supply had been cut off. A 
steel shaft in an identical bearing, lubricated 
with graphited oil ran for 24 hr. This differ- 
ence is accounted for by the thin layer of 
graphite adhering to the surface of the steel 
shaft. Unless the rubbing surfaces are kept 
apart by an unbroken film of lubricant, they 
are bound to rub harshly against each other. 
Where a bearing has been lubricated with a 
colloidal graphited oil the surfaces maintain 
a certain amount of oiliness ard run together 
more smoothly. 

Colloidal graphite will function as a lubri- 
cant at well above the burning point of oil 
since it is resistant to heat as high as any 
mechanical equipment is likely to operate. A 
graphite film can withstand a temperature of 
600°C in a normal oxidizing atmosphere and 
above 1,000°C in non-oxidizing atmospheres 
from which air is partially excluded. It permits 
lubrication under conditions where a continu- 
ous oil-feed system cannot operate. Another 
advantage of colloidal graphite is its ability 
to form a film of required thickness at a needed 
area. 
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Hot problems— 


How to Reduce Failures 


IN HIGH TEMPERATURE ALLOYS 






By W. E. Jones 


Thomson Laboratory 
General Electric Co 
Lynn, Mass. 
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® Failure problems increase as metals are used at 
higher temperatures . . . High temperature applica- 
tions demand better performance although the mate- 
rials become weaker . . . To solve these problems 
the nature of high temperature failures must be 


recognized. 


® Metals differ widely but the failures that occur are 
similar . . . Stress rupture failure can be accelerated 
by cyclic temperature conditions . . . Molybdenum 
offers great promise as a higher temperature alloy if 
the oxidation problem can be solved. 





* HIGH TEMPERATURE failures present dif- 
ficult problems to the designer and metallurgist. 
As the temperatures at which these metals are 
ised increase, the metals themselves become 
weaker. Yet in high temperature applications 
the performance required of these materials be- 
comes more severe and demanding. Develop- 
ment of good high temperature alloys has 
progressed rapidly in recent years, particularly 
‘or jet engine applications. Even higher tem- 
perature alloys will be required in the future. 
The nature of high temperature failures must 
ve recognized if they are to be overcome and 
vetter high temperature materials developed. 

High temperatures are sometimes thought of 
aS anything above 1000 or 1200°F. However, 
between room temperature and 2000°F there 
are metals that act in a high temperature man- 
ne almost any portion of this range. These 


met 


is differ widely in composition, microstruc- 
esponse to heat treatment, physical prop- 


+ 
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erties and other individual characteristics 
Nevertheless, the problems that exist and the 
failures that occur are similar in nature. They 
have a direct correlation if the conditions of 
stress, temperature, time, etc., are modified. 

In designing a part to operate at relativel) 
low temperatures, the prime considerations are 
the tensile and yield strengths, ductility, impact 
strength, and other mechanical properties. The 
yield strength is the governing factor if plastic 
flow cannot be tolerated. As the temperature 
increases to intermediate values, the creep 
strength becomes the governing factor since 
materials at 900 to 1000°F will exhibit plasti« 
flow at stresses considerably less than the yield 
strength. Where minimum amounts of plastic 
flow are required, yield strength or creep 
strength, depending on the temperature and the 
time, become the limiting factors in design. 

There are many parts in which a reasonable 
amount of plastic flow must be tolerated because 
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Cutting and grinding will pro- 
duce severely cold-worked layers 
0.001 to 0.002 in. deep... 


of the stresses and times involved. Under these 
conditions the stress rupture becomes the limit- 
ing feature. The shift from low temperature to 
high temperature failure takes place where the 
rupture strength begins to deviate from the 
tensile strength, see Fig. 1. This is not a clearly 
defined point since it is affected by strain rate, 
time, composition, cold work, etc. There is a 
change from transgranular failures in which 
slip takes place within the grains to intergranu- 
lar in which grains rotate or there is submicro- 
scopic slip and the failure is at the grain bound- 
ary. 

Failures due to stress rupture can be observed 
in buckets, wheels, and many other high tem- 
perature components. A typical jet engine 
bucket which failed by stress rupture can be 
seen in Fig. 2. This failure occurred in the edge 
of the bucket at the point of the maximum com- 
bination of stress and temperature. The location 
of a failure will vary with bucket design. They 
are all intergranular and produce numerous 
cracks. The tendency to stress rupture failure 
can be accelerated by cyclic temperature con- 
ditions and by occasional hot starts with in- 
stantaneous but extremely high temperatures. 
Many small cycles or a very few large cycles do 
not seriously reduce the steady state stress rup- 
ture strength. 

Cold working can have an appreciable effect 
on the rupture strength. This same effect is ob- 
served in rupture tests at temperatures below 
which recrystallization can occur. The resulting 
rupture curve is steeper than a similar curve 
for an annealed material, so there will be a 


FIG, 2—Stress rupture 
failure took place in 
edge of bucket, arrow. 
At left is photomicro- 
graph of failed area. 
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STRESS VS TEMPERATURE 
FOR SEVERAL TYPES OF TESTS 
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FIG. I—High temperature failures occur where the 
rupture strength deviates from the tensile strength. 


point at which the cold worked material will be 
inferior. For materials used in jet engine wheels 
at about 1200°F there is an improvement in 
strength by cold working and most wheels are 
processed in this manner. 

Jet engine buckets offer an interesting ex- 
ample of the effects of cold work on metals at 
elevated temperatures. The base of the bucket 
can be strengthened by shot peening. The blade 
portion, however, may be above the recrystal- 
lization temperature so every effort has to be 
made to protect it from any cold work. This is 
particularly true of the nickel-base alloys which 
recrystallize at slightly lower temperatures than 
the usual cobalt-base alloys. Cutting, grinding 
and polishing will produce severely cold worked 
layers 0.001 to 0.002 in. deep on the surface of 
the part. This layer represents a sizeable per- 
centage of the cross sectional area of the edges 
of the bucket where rupture failures begin. If 
the temperature of this area is high enough dur- 
ing engine operation for recrystallization to take 
place, this layer should be weak and more cracks 
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FIG. 3—Recrystallized layer on edge of turbine bucket. 
Layer should be removed by electrolytic polishing. 


should start. Fig. 3 shows the recrystallized 
layer on a bucket after engine operation. To re- 
duce this tendency jet engine buckets of nickel- 
base alloys should receive an electrolytic polish 
as the final operation which removes this cold 
worked material. 

Fatigue strength is another factor in the high 
temperature performance of metals because of 
the possibility of resonant vibration. Under con- 
ditions of resonance large stresses can be de- 
veloped with small amounts of energy. This can 
occur in jet engine buckets and many other 
parts which have frequencies that match the 
exciting forces in the engine. The exciting 
forces in a jet engine result from fixed numbers 
of combustion chambers, diaphragm blades, and 
turbine buckets rotating in the gas stream. Fig. 
4 shows a turbine bucket that has failed on the 
tip by fatigue. This failure started some distance 
away from the tip, as can be seen in the second 
portion of the figure which shows the crack 
broken open. The location of such a failure de- 
pends upon the design of the part and its re- 
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sultant vibratory patterns. These failures, up to 
extremely high temperatures, will be of the low 
temperature, transgranular type because of the 
high strain rates. 

The nature of the residual stress patterns in 
the surface can greatly influence the fatigue 
strength. If the surface contains high residual 
tensile stresses which can result from improper 
grinding, the fatigue strength will be lowered 
because the residual stress and the induced 
stress become additive. Residual compressive 
stresses will increase the fatigue strength, be- 
cause in this case the induced stress has to over- 
come the residual compressive stresses before 
failure can occur. 

Fatigue strength is lowered by increasing 
temperatures, see Fig. 5. The temperature also 
relieves the residual stresses, so that an actual 
increase in fatigue strength may be observed in 
the tensile stressed specimen as the temperature 
is increased. This value will approach that of 
the unstressed bar as the stress relief becomes 
more complete. The specimen which has been 
cold worked to put in residual compressive 
stresses for improved fatigue strength at low 
temperatures suffers from this same stress re- 
lief and also approaches the unstressed value. 
If the testing temperature is further increased 
to the point that recrystallization can occur 
during the test, then the cold worked material 
will be inferior. 


In service a part is usually subjected to static 
and alternating loads at the same time. These 
combined stresses reduce the load carrying ca- 
pacity from the values obtained when the rup- 
ture or fatigue strengths are measured indi- 
vidually. With existing and unpredictable 
vibration problems it is necessary to know the 
nature of these combined stresses. If the ratio 
of alternating stress to static stress is high, 
wrought materials which generally have higher 


FIG. 4—Turbine bucket 
failed by fatigue. Crack 
is opened to show 
progressive nature of 
failure. 
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In jet engine buckets the ratio of vibratory to static stress is large... 


Wrought materials have advantages .. . 


fatigue strength than cast materials, can be 
used advantageously. If the ratio is low, cast- 
ings can be used to advantage since they pos- 
sess higher rupture strength in the high tem- 
perature region. Jet engine buckets which are 
large, and turbosupercharger buckets which are 
small, offer an example of this difference. In jet 
engine buckets the ratio of the vibratory to 
static stresses are large and experience has 
shown the advantage of using wrought materi- 
als. Turbosupercharger buckets provide an ex- 
cellent application for castings because of their 
lower ratio of vibratory stresses. 

Some parts of the pet engine, notably the 
diaphragm blades and turbine buckets, are sub- 
ject to considerable thermal! shock. This is due 
to rapid heating and cooling of a localized area 
and in itself can produce failure. Thermal shock 
implies high thermal gradients and resulting 
high stresses which cause the failure. The sta- 
tionary diaphragm blade is the best example of 


STRESS VS TEMPERATURE 
IN FATIGUE TESTS 
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FIG. 5—Fatigue strength is lowered as temperature in- 


creases. Residual stresses are also relieved. 
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FiG. 6— Diaphragm 
blade failure due to 
thermal shock. Micro, 
right, shows its trans- 
gronulor nature. 
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the action of thermal shock and high thermal 
stresses. This part is usually a casting to take 
advantage of the high strength to resist the 
buckling action of the thermal stresses. It is 
subject to a more or less continuous thermal 
shocking which tends to upset the edge when 
hot, putting it into compression. As the blade 
cools off and contracts, the stress is reversed to 
one of tension. Repeated cycles will produce 
failure which bear a great deal of similarity to 
fatigue failures. In both cases, the failures are 
transgranular, wrought materials are better 
than cast materials and fine grain size is better 
than coarse grain size. Fig. 6 shows a typical 
diaphragm blade failure along with the micro- 
structure of the crack. 

The effect of notches on high temperature 
failures is important because notches greatly 
affect strength properties and parts cannot be 
manufactured which are free of them. Some 
materials seem to be always notch sensitive 
which pretty much eliminates their application, 
while others are always notch ductile. Between 
these extremes are materials which may be 
either way depending upon processing variables, 
stress, temperature and dimensional variables. 
Fig. 7 shows the microstructure of two samples 
of Timken 16-25-6 which exhibit the differences 
that can exist. The one with carbide networks 
at the grain boundaries is notch brittle, while 
the second is notch ductile. 

Notches also have a large effect upon the high 
temperature fatigue strength. Fatigue failures 
are brittle failures and the notched bar strength 
will never exceed the smooth bar strength since 
the small amount of plastic deformation which 
occurs in fatigue failure is not sufficient to re- 
duce the stress concentration. There is, how- 
ever, a decided difference in the notched fatigue 
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strength of ductile and brittle materials. Ex- 
tremely brittle material has a strength reduc- 
tion factor roughly equivalent to the stress con- 
centration factor. Ductile material, with its 
ability to flow plastically to a limited extent, 
will not have as severe a reduction in strength, 
but it will never equal a smooth bar strength. 

Oxidation resistance has not been a serious 
problem in the past. If a particular material was 
found lacking in this quality, a change could 
always be made to the stainless or heat resist- 
ing alloys. It will become more of a problem in 


FIG. 7—Microstructures 
of 16-25-6 simples show 
distribution of carbide 
phase which affects 
notch rupture prop- 
erties. Left is notch 
brittle, right notch duc- 
tile. 


the future, particularly if molybdenum or mo- 
lybdenum-base alloys receive greater use. This 
material oxidizes very rapidly by forming a 
liquid phase MoO, at about 1375°F which then 
vaporizes as a dense white smoke. The oxida- 
tion rate is extremely high in comparison with 
the regularly encountered alloys, thus requiring 
protective coatings. Due to the nature of the 
oxidation the coating must be completely con- 
tinuous if oxidation is to be stopped. Consider- 
able effort is being made to overcome this prob- 
lem because molybdenum offers great promise 
as a higher temperature alloy. 


~eeeeeeeWhat do YOU know about labor unions? ~~ 


Check your labor IQ with this “True-False" quiz— 


1. Employees are more interested in what 
the union can do to get a general pay in- 
crease than in correcting wage inequities. 

2. Among all union members the feeling 
that “Supervisors are no good” ranks high 
among reasons why they want to belong to 
a union. 

3. Fear of strikes makes large numbers of 
employees afraid of unions. 

4. Employees prefer unions that are strong 
at the national level, maintain tight control; 
they distrust autonomy at the local level. 

5. A great many union members belong 
to the union only because they are in union 
shops. 

6. Prevailing undemocratic methods in 
unions, the lack of free speech and free de- 
bate have aroused much criticism among 
union members. 

7. Feeling that unions hold back good work- 
ers and protect the lazy is high on the list 
union members’ opinions of “What's 
wrong with unions.” 
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8. The great majority of union members 
are pretty well satisfied with their local offi- 
cers, feel that they do an adequate job. 

9. Among unionized employees, poor su- 
pervision is the No. 1 reason why employees 
have turned toward unions, but this is not 
quite so important a factor among non-union 
workers. 

10. The need for better “human relations” 
among supervisors has been over-emphasized. 
Answers on following page 
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What do YOU know 


about labor unions? 


First—in case you missed them—look at the questions on the previous page. 
Here are the answers and the reasons behind the answers. 


1. FALSE. Employees rate correction of 
wage inequities above across-the-board wage 
increases as a reason for wanting to belong to 
a union. The union gets a good deal of credit 
when an across-the-board wage increase is 
negotiated, but most employees now recognize 
that the company should get at least a part of 
the credit. 


Wage inequities are a different matter. The 
employee compares his own wages with what 
he thinks other people earn in his own plant, 
doing much the same kind of job he’s doing. 


If he concludes that someone else is getting 
paid more for the same kind of work than he 
is, €& wage inequity has developed. The fact 
is that the system for establishing wage rates 
is usually a mystery to employees. 


2. TRUE. While the number one reason for 
membership is “Helps me get more money,” 
and security ranks second, “poor supervisors” 
rank third in importance, followed by the con- 
viction that union membership provides the 
best way to settle grievances. Reluctant union 
members consider the supervisor problem even 
more important than most. (See table at right.) 


3. TRUE. Taking into account all shades of 
union membership, the fear that union mem- 
bership ultimately means strikes is the domi- 
nant reason why many employees are not strong 
for unions. One out of every four lukewarm 
union members expressed fear of strikes, as 
did 14 pct of the reluctant members. 


4. FALSE. Like many others, union mem- 
bers resent and _ distrust regimentation— 
whether by management or by union. About 
half of those interviewed were employees 
in unions where policy from the international 
president’s office dominates the local. The 
other half were members of unions with vary- 
ing degrees of autonomy and freedom at the 
local level. Almost to a man, members of the 
latter type unions are in favor of the autono- 
mous structure under which their union oper- 
ates. Considerably more than a majority of 
members of the more autocratic unions have 
the same opinion. 


5. FALSE. Only about 2 pet of the employees 
interviewed gave the fact that they are in a 
union shop as their reason for membership. 
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Most would belong anyway for other reasons: 
Money, job security, poor supervisors, grievance 
handling, etc. (See table.) 

6. TRUE. Most union members agree that a 
good union operates democratically. This 
thought was expressed by ardent unionists as 
well as by lukewarm members. Many resent the 
internal struggles for power in the locals. The 
basic constituents of a good union from mem- 
bers’ standpoint bear an amazing resemblance 
to what stockholders might consider the basic 
requirements for a good corporation. 

7. FALSE. Although 5 pct of those inter- 
viewed expressed the opinion that unions hold 
back good workers and protect the lazy, there 
are five other “gripes” which outrank it. 

8. FALSE. Some 29 pct of all unionists inter- 
viewed feel that their local officers and stewards 
are ineffective. Other factors under “What’s 
wrong with unions” are: “Don’t get results for 
members” (22 pet); “Union is strike-happy” 
(21 pet); “Too much local politics” (9 pct); 
“Too dominated by the international” (6 pct); 
“Local officers unqualified” (5 pct). 

9. TRUE. Some 21 pct of unionized employees 
interviewed gave this as the principal company 
policy influencing employees toward joining 
unions. Only 13 pct of non-union workers gave 
this as their idea of the principal reason but 33 
pet of these non-union men gave inequities in 
wage structure and low wages as the main 
reason. The latter reason was cited by only 17 
pet of union members. (See table at right.) 

10. TRUE. Frank discussions with workers 
provoked few complaints about cruel or dis- 
criminatory treatment, lack of sensitivity, or 
the other attributes which many human rela- 
tions experts say are so important. Most em- 
ployees prefer a supervisor who is a strict dis- 
ciplinarian to one who is wishy-washy. The 
unsatisfactory foreman is much more likely to 
be a man who doesn’t know how the union con- 
tract is interpreted by top management, who is 
not kept up to date by the front office on changes 
in company policies and procedures, or who is 
not invariably backed up by management. 





The material on these pages is based on the survey 
report, “Men and Unions,” by John G. Mapes, presi- 
dent, Group Attitudes Corp., New York. 
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Some little known facts—and some popular misconceptions—about employee 
opinions are disclosed in a recent survey by Group Attitudes Corp. It is based on 
interviews with nearly 2000 hourly workers in industry in 15 cities located in eight 
eastern and midwestern states. Ninety pct of those interviewed belong to unions— 


AFL, CIO and UMW affiliates. 





"Why | want to belong to a union" “Here's what's wrong with unions” 
Ardent Lukewarm Reluctant All Luke- 
Union Union Union Union Ardent warm Reluctant All 
Members Members Members Members Union Union Union Union 
: Mem- Mem- Mem- Mem- 
ps me get more money 17% 18%, 21% 18%, bers bers bers bers 
hos me more security 16 15 5 14 Local officers and stewards ineffective 28% 30% 30% 29% 
ervisors are no good 12 9 23 13 Doesn't get results for members 29 22 15 22 
woy to settle grievances 13 12 10 12 Strike-happy 18 24 20 21 
; : T h | | liti 12 9 6 9 
es my side against the company 12 10 9 iI co much local poltics 
le Too dominated by the International 4 4 10 6 
sa lousy place to work 12 1 7 iI 7 
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Be - Pa ee ee tH 10 4 10 Holds back good workers, protects | 
— lazy workers . 5 9 5 
rers should stick together 7 2 NI Miscellaneous reasons 3 2 4 3 
e's a union shop here 0 3 10 2 *Less than 1% 
| 
| 
“Why I don't need a union" Why employees turn toward unions 
Union Members ses 
Non- ; inescind Non-union Unionized 
Union Reluc- All Union Employees Employees 
Members Ardent Lukewarm tant Members ‘ 
Poor supervision 13% 21% 
nt need a union to ie ' 33 7 
t along 13%, * 14%, 32% 23% Inequities in wage structure; low wages 
ns mean strikes 18 * 24 14 19 Inadequate communications with employees 10 15 
company, good Lack of a fair system of seniority 15 8 j 
mes, Good job 15 r 15 12 14 No pension plan | 8 
vent any gri 
; gripes that General distrust of management 5 7 
ont handle myself 17 . 15 V1 12 
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1 unions 6 * 10 8 9 Poor working conditions 8 5 
ns keep you from Inadequate safety program 7 5 
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Toe oe . . Management does not keep promises ° 3 
ny treats you 
Po hur being 14 * 9 5 7 Grievances poorly handled 7 2 


*Less than 1% 
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® Tested and proven rated capacities and design fathers to insure 
safe wire rope slings cover all types of sling use . . . If prdperly ap- 
plied, these data guarantee safe conditions at minimum expehditure 
of time and equipment .. . Typical problems are solved to familiatixe 
operators on how to quickly use the published data. 
® SAFETY is the first essential, so wire rope will decrease as the included angle increases 
slings of sufficient strength must be selected. In Table I, safe loads for bridle slings are 
Where two or more legs are involved, first con- shown with both legs vertical. These are usu- 
sideration must be given to the important fact ally attached to a spreader bar and used to lift 


that the stress in a sling 
varies with the angle at 
which the legs are used. 

It is usually assumed that 
the loads are approximately 
symmetrical and in balance, 
and that the legs are of equal 
length. If a sling is to be cal- 
culated for an unbalanced 
load — where one leg will 
handle a greater weight than 
the other—this must be clear- 
ly indicated, and a_ sketch 
should be submitted to the 
supplier showing the loca- 
tion of the center of gravity. 
If the legs are to be vertical, 
the full safe working load of 
the sum of the two ropes is 
available. When the legs are 
spread at an angle, the al- 
lowable safe working load 


USE THIS CHART, right, to deter- 
mine safe load capacity of a sling 
or to find the proper rope for a given 
load. 
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locomotive or car bodies. The typical bridle 
sling is seldom used with both legs vertical. 
They are generally spread apart as shown. 


How to Calculate Safe Loads on Slings 


For a sling of given rope diameter, the safe 
working load at 60°, 90° and 120° would be cal- 
culated by using the percentages, as shown in 
Fig. 1; or for any angk by reference to the 
chart on the previous page. The degree of 
spread may be designed either by the included 
angle at the hook, or by the angles made by the 
legs with a horizontal plane. 

In the case of a sling with equal length legs, 
spread at an angle of 60° at the top, the legs 
would also make an angle of 60° with the hori- 
zontal. If the angle at the top were 90°, the legs 
would make an angle of 45° with the horizontal. 
The relationship is based on the law that the 
sum of the interior angles of a triangle is 180°. 


How to Calculate Diameter of 
Rope Required 

To determine the diameter of rope to be used 
for given conditions, the stress in each leg of a 
two-legged sling is taken as equal to half the 
load divided by the sine of the angle at which 
the leg is inclined to the horizontal. The tension 
in the rope increases as the angle with the hori- 
zontal decreases. Fig. 1 demonstrates how ten- 
sion increases as the sling angle flattens. 


Diameter 


a, ert. 


Me | 1.8) 1 

%i}|3 | 2 

TABLE | % | 4.6] 4 
% | 68/ 5 

= | 224.9 

1 | 2 | 10 


SAFE LOADS m% | 15 | 33 
STANDARD SINGLE 





WIRE ROPE SLINGS oe. 
1% | 21.2] 18 
1% | 25.2 | 21 
1% | 29.4 25 
1% 34 29 


1% | 39 33 


2 44 38 


te 





8 
3 


100% 86.6% 


A A A 
“ * Pd = 


70.7% 


FIG. | The safe working load of a bridle sling decreases 
as the angle of the leg spread increases. 


The chart on the previous page may be used in 
determining the safe load capacity of a given 
sling or in calculating the proper rope to use 
for a given load. The sloping lines correspond 
to the legs of the sling taken at intervals of 5°. 
They may be used as shown by the diagram in 
the upper left-hand corner to determine the 
angles formed by the legs at the ring or link, 
and with a horizontal plane. 

To illustrate this, a triangle is shown in 
heavy lines, one side of which is detailed as the 
leg of a sling. The legs form the 60° angle “A” 
at the top, and two 60° angles “B” at the bot- 
tom, between the legs and a horizontal plane. 

The angle of spread (at ring or link) is 
shown in the vertical column A. The figures 
shown under B are the angles between the legs 
and a horizontal plane and are the ones used in 
the calculations. Under C are the factors to be 


used in determining the safe load capacities 


In Tons of 2000 Pounds 


Three Legs Four Legs 





SUAA VAAN TAA 


Vert. | v Vert. 


6x19 Fiber Core 


12 | 27 23 19 | 36! 3.1 2.5 


2.1 4.5 3.9 3.2 6 | 5.2 | 4.2 
3.2 6.9 | 5.9 48 | 9.2 | 79 | 65 
48 | 102 8.8 7.2 13.6 | 11.8 9.6 
65 | 138 | 19 9.7 84 | 159 | 13 
8.5 18 15.6 12.7 | 24 208 | 169 
106 | 22.5 | 19.5 15.9 30 2 6| «(ne 


12.3 | 26.1 | 22.6 18.4 | 348 | 302 | 24.6 
15 31.8 | 27.5 | 22.4 | 42.4 | 36.7 | 30 
17.8 37.8 | 32.7 26.7 | 0.4 | 43.6 | 35.6 
208 | 44.1 | 382 31.2 | 588] 51 | 416 
24 51 44.2 36 68 | 588 | 48 
27.6 | 58.5 | 506 | 41.3 78 «C|s«67.5 | 55.1 


31.2 66.3 57.4 46.8 88.4 76.5 62.4 


Note 1—The safe loads shown in this table provide a factor of sees varying with the rope 


diameters—of from six to seven. 
Note 2—The table above is based on an average diminishing splicing efficiency of from 95% 


to 75%. 


Note 3—For slings with wire rope core add 744% 
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to the safe loads of table above. 
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Vertical Anchor Basket Hitch 
 _ on __ Position of Legs 
so ad | | | 
ca mh | ee lk el 
&. | 
\ | 
i \ Vertical 60° “5° 
/ 
- | & — | TABLE II 
6x19 Fiber Co 
36 9 7 1.8 1.5 1.2 
"4 15 12 | 3 2'6 21 SAFE LOADS 
5% 2.3 a 4.6 4 3.2 
ho | G8 | HR) gb] gg |g 
P: 
1 6 4.9 12 10.4 8.5 
y ce as | ok? | 83 STANDARD WIRE ROPE 
statin BRIDLE SLINGS 
1% 8.7 7.2 | 17.4 15 12.3 
1% 10.6 8.7 21.2 18.3 15 
1% 12.6 10.4 25.2 | 21.8 17.8 
15% 14.7 12.1 29.4 25.4 20.8 
13, 17 M1 | 3 | (88% 24 
1% 19.5 16.1 | 39 33.8 27.6 
2 22.1 183 | 442 | 383 31.2 
| 





Note 1—The safe loads shown in this table provide a factor of safety—varying with the rope 


diameters—of from six to seven. 


Note 2—The table above is based on an average diminishing splicing efficiency of from 95% 


to 75%. 


Note 3—For slings with wire rope core add 714% to the safe loads of table above. 


and under D the factors used when calculating 
the diameters of the rope required. 

What is the safe load that may be handled 
with a two-leg bridle sling made of 5-in. diam 
Hercules Red-Strand Wire Rope, where the con- 
ditions require that the legs be spread at an 
angle of 70°? 

From the first-page chart it will be seen that 

’ the angle of spread between legs is 70°, the 
angle (B) that each leg makes with the horizon- 
tal (when in balance) is 55°. A stress of 2.3 
tons (Table II) could be safely applied to each 
leg, and 4.6 tons or 9200 lb total for the sling if 
used vertically. To determine the safe load at 
the required angle the figure 9200 is multiplied 
by the factor 0.8192 shown in the chart, column 
C, opposite the 55° horizontal angle. 

Required safe load W, at given angle of 
spread = safe load for two vertical ropes x 
factor in column C 9200 x 0.8192. 
7536 lb 


What diameter rope must be used in a two-leg 
bridle sling to handle 10,000 lb when legs are 
spread at an angle of 80°? 

As in the first example the chart will show 
that with the legs spread at an angle of 80° the 
horizontal angles would be 50° each. One half 
the load or 5000 lb must be carried by each lez. 
To calculate the tension developed in each leg 
by this vertical load of 5000 lb multiply the load 
by the factor in column D opposite the angle 
of 50°. 

Tension T in one inclined leg = 12 
total vertical load x factor in column D 

5000 lb x 1.3054 

6527 lb 

Applying a factor of 7, a rope with a breaking 
strength of 45,689 lb on 22.8 tons is required. 
This would indicate a *4-in. 6 x 19 Hercules 
Red-Strand Wire Rope. Or from the first column 
under safe load it will be seen that to handle 
6,527 lb safely on a single leg, a *4-in. Hercules 
Red-Strand Wire Rope is needed. 





——NEW BOOKS— 


“Introduction to Solid State Physics,” by Charles 
Kittel provides an elementary account of the 
physics of solids. Emphasizes the theoretic 
models of solids and stresses dielectric and mag- 
netic properties. Designed for physics, chemistry 
and engineering students. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16. $7.00. 396 p. 
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“Proceedings of the 39th Annual Convention, 
American Electroplaters’ Society.” Here, in book 
form, are the complete technical papers pre- 
sented at Chicago in 1952. Many of the subjects 
covered have proved to be of continuing inter- 
est. American Electroplaters’ Society, 445 Broad 
St., Newark, N. J. $5.00. 272 p. 
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The SURFINDICATOR weighs 
only 15 pounds and can be 
set up anywhere in the plant 
where 115 volts a. c. is avail- 
able. Completely self-contained 










Manufactured under patent license from General Motors Corporation 


NEW. ... ve BRUSH SURPINDICITOI 
s rate! shop Yoo for meoswing STRPACE ROL 


Wirn THIS NEW, portable inspection tool you can make 

surface roughness measurements on the production line. The operator 
merely guides the pickup over the piece to be inspected and then 
reads surface roughness in average microinches on the meter. 


The SURFINDICATOR is always reliable because the unit is 
equipped with a set of Precision Reference Specimens. 

These permit checking accuracy of the instrument at any time 

and provide a set of standards for absolute calibration. 

Using SURFINDICATORS, several plants in different locations 

can all produce parts to the same surface roughness specifications. 
Get the complete story on the SURFINDICATOR now! 
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MAIL COUPON FOR BULLETIN... OR ASK YOUR BRUSH REPRESENTATIVE FOR DEMONSTRATION! 





HARTFORD, Connecticut 6. INDIANAPOLIS 20, Indiana Portland 16, Oregon 

M. S. Coldwell, 289 Fairfield Ave. Armin Leich, 5860 Norwaldo Ave James L. Kearns, P. O. Box 5108 
NEW YORK 13, New York y ALEXANDRIA, Virginia HOLLYWOOD 28, California 
Burlingame Associates, 103 Lafayette St. W.A. Brown & Associates, 3834 Mt. Vernon Ave 






Gerald B. Miller Co., 1550 N. Highland Ave 









tices: Asbury Park, N. J., Bogota, N. J., Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala Offices: Albuquerque, N. M., San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y., Charlotte, N. C., Tampa, Fla. California 
Upper Darby, Pa. CHICAGO 45, Illinois 
CLEVELAND 15, Ohio Hugh Marsland & Co., 6405 N. California Ave ee Oe ee co., 
M. P. Odell Co., 2536 Euclid Ave. 9 MINNEAPOLIS 4, Minnesota 7 
WASHINGTON 9, D. C. H. M. Richardson & Co., 9 East 22nd Street 
Brush Electronics Co., 1609 Connecticut Ave., KANSAS CITY, Missouri 
+ W nN 
DETROIT 14, Michigan » DALLAS 1, Texas -7 
Anthony R. Satullo, 7635 E. Jefferson Ave. J. ¥. Schoonmaker Co., 2011 Cedar Springs Ave Brush Electronics Company, Dept. CC 
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where 
precision 
counts 


Specify 


Challenge 





For layout, inspection, check- 
ing, lapping, assembly and welding oper- 
ations . . . depend on the accuracy and 
stability of Challenge Precision Equip- 
ment. Mail coupon for information on Lay- 
out Surface Plates Clamp Edge Lay- 


out Plates Reading Tables... Lapping 


Plates . . . Welding Tables . . Surface 
Plates .. . Bench Plates . . . Surface Plate 
Equipment. 


Challenge 
Work Benches... 





Four sizes. Cast iron top, 


two inches thick. Welded steel supports, 


tool box shelf, steel drawer with lock. 


Gul 





TRADE-MARK ® 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINER 


GRAND HAVEN MICHIGAN 





Send details as checked below: 


€-) Layout Surface Plates (1) Work Benches 
© Surface Plate Equip. © Utility Bench 


1 General Catalog 12 Welding Tables 


Name 


Full Address 
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Technical Briefs 


LOFTING: 


Method saves time and materials. 
. .. Less skilled labor used. 


A new and highly precise opti- 
cal system is revolutionizing cer- 
tain phases of lofting practice 
in European shipyards. The tech- 
nique, developed in Germany dur- 
ing the last war, permits the opti- 
cal projection of scale drawings 
directly and in full size on the 
material to be fabricated. 

Extensive savings in materials, 
fewer errors resulting in reworks 
or rejects, elimination of the tem- 
plate storage problem, and reduc- 
tion in skilled labor requirements 
are advantages claimed for the 
system. 


Projected and Traced 


With the Ampower Lumotrace 
system, a full scale layout of loft 
lines is no longer necessary. Loft- 
ing is done to one-tenth scale. 

Lofting draftsmen prepare 
standard body frames, sections, 
and lines plans, to one-tenth scale. 
From there they develop (in the 
case of a ship) hull plating dimen- 
sion drawings to the same scale. 
These drawings are photographed 
on glass negatives and projected 
directly onto steel plates. Un- 
skilled workmen then trace the 
image on the plate and the plate 
is ready for fabrication. 





FIRST STEP is to prepare a template draw- 
ing to one-tenth scale on a dimensionally 
stable paper. 


































Engineering 





IF YOU WANT . 
gC 
MORE DATA . 
You may secure additional pr 
information on any item je 
briefed in this section by on 
using the reply card on do 
page 103. Just indicate the ‘i 
page on which it appears. . 
Be sure to note exactly the . 
information wanted. “ 
American aircraft builders have ws 
used a similar system since World sp 
War II. However, due to the rel- Pe 
atively small size of materials ta. 
used, the optical problems en- os 
countered were less difficult. In i. 
projecting the draftsmen’s orig- = 
inal drawings onto the aluminum DI 
plates to be fabricated, for in- 
stance, the negative had to be mag- 
nified only four or five times. 
Magnified 100 Times os 
In the shipbuilding industry, 10. 
however, steel plates of up to 8 x the 
40 ft are used. Drawings must be ree 
magnified 100 times in order to 7 
get them up to full size. adj 
For this reason it was thought — 
impossible to use the system in atte 
America’s wartime shipbuildinz the 
program. Aberrations inherent in tion 
the lenses then available would ing 
have introduced errors of inac- exa 
ceptable proportions. the 





a= 
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ORIGINAL DRAWING is photographed on 
glass 4 x 5 in. negative and projected onte 
steel plate. 
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1B wremcines § | wheelabrator 


Airless Biast Cleaning 





Since its first use in a German 
shipyard, the system has under- 
gone many refinements. Equip- 


RAS aD 
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jector. The camera unit is mounted i AME: 
yn a vertical track and points ee 
downward to a glass topped table 
on which the drawings to be photo- 
graphed are placed. The glass top 
_is pressed over the drawings to 


solves 






insure flatness. en —— : for the 
The projector is rigidly mounted se eT at 
in a suitable building so that it 
ve can be located about 30 ft above a eo 
ld special work table. It incorporates ENGINEERING | 
l- a powerful arc lamp or, in some COMPANY 
Is installations, a high intensity | 
D- mercury lamp. The _ projected 
In image is of sufficient intensity to 
g- make darkening the room to any 
im appreciable degree unnecessary. ; 
n- 
g- Remote Contro] 
4 special lens of relatively short Here’s another firm that discovered why Wheelabrator 
focal length enlarges the negative airless blast cleaning is the profitable answer to all | 
100: tleeae: fe Miment Gimsencien on weldment cleaning problems. Thorough, low cost | 
ry, 10,000 times in area and projects removal of all scale, welding flux and slag is, of course, 
x the image witheut @letertion di the number one advantage but W heelabrating provided | 
be ectly on the work surface. these bonus benefits for this prominent manufacturer of 


The peaiester ta pexubneniiy presses and vulcanizers for the rubber industry. 


adjusted for definition during as- 
sembly and thereafter requires no 
in ittention. A remote controller at 


Reduced man power requirements 50%. Former 
method hand grinding and chipping. 


Cut costly compressed air consumption due to re- 


me the work table allows the projec- duced grinding. 
in tion ‘unt : sia aati: 
ld es 20 ee werpuen — Grinding wheel cost reduced 2/3—fewer wheels are 
narange of about 20 in., enabling nanaieal 
ac- exact adjustments to be made in , 
the eenbe fisaiaue ta 0 gall aag quality. Welders take more pride 
in their ; 
Reduced leaks in pressure tight weldments. 
: Improved working conditions. 


Eliminated grinding dust problem due to scale-free 
metal surface. 


Versatility of Wheelabrating made possible cleaning 
of weldments once believed too costly to clean. 


Improved efficiency and production flow of welding 
shop. 


You, too, can profit with Wheelabrator cleaning to multi- 
ply manpower, improve product and cut costs in your plant. 
For a complete, free survey of your cleaning operations 
or detailed information on the Wheelabrator, write or 












call toady. 
: uy 
, Mh merican EEE 
ZF STEEL PI ATES, securely clamped for flat- eee sane 
tess, ore marked off from projected image. WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. CLEANING - 
Mage show w : 
do mi « hows clearly when surroundings are 510 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Ind. < RE... 
Turn Page WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF AIRLESS BLAST EQUIPMENT 
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MATERIALS: 


“Young” western coals artificially 


aged in Colorado. 


Designed to make “young” Colo- 
rado coal grow several million years 
older in a matter of minutes, a new 
pilot plant for the test production 
of char has just been completed at 
the fully-integrated Pueblo steel 
mill of The Colorado Fuel & Iron 


WA VAG 


— PREGIEAN = 
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Remove ALL dirt... 


Corp. The new Petit char plant is 
the second of its kind in the world. 

Colorado coal, some 80 million 
years younger than eastern coal, 
is more volatile. The char plant, a 
low-temperature furnace, removes 
part of the excess volatile matter. 
This yields a low-volatile coal or 
char for blending with other coals. 
Mixed with Colorado coking coal 
the char improves the quality of 
coke used in steel making. 


for a 
= Physically 
— Clean 
Surface 


buffing and polishing compounds, chips, drawing com- 


pounds, etc., in a thorough, one-step cleaning operation that gives you a 


physically clean surface. For practically all finishing operations except plating 
and vitreous enamelling, this physically clean surface is adequate. If you 
plate or enamel, you need a final cleaning operation to get a chemically clean 
surface. But good pre-cleaning greatly simplifies and speeds up the final 
cleaning stage in alkaline or in electrocleaning baths. 


ils WW 


PRE = for Solid Dirt 
as well as Oil and Grease 
NE 


if there’s solid dirt on the work, you can’t depend on degreasing alone to 
remove embedded or stubbornly bonded particles. You have to have some- 
thing more than solvent action on oil or grease. And that’s exactly what the 
Magnus Emulso-Dip Pre-cleaning method provides. 


ANAL! lt 


PREC EA - without Fumes and Corrosion 


ZIV AV\W\\\NS 


The Magnusol cleaning solution used in this method does not generate un- 
pleasant or toxic fumes. It has no corrosive or harmful action on any metal. 
And it gives you the most economical cleaning that exists today. 


ASK FOR A PRE-CLEANING DEMONSTRATION ... 
either in your plant or in the Magnus Pilot Laboratory. 





46 South Avenue, Garwood, N. J. 
In Canada — Magnus Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal 
Service Representatives in Principal Cities 


MaGnus 


150 


MAGNUS CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
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The char plant handles 1 ton of 
coal per hour, yielding 1600 Jb of 
char. Two burners feed flaming gas 
into a vertical chamber that zigzag; 
50 ft down the center of the tower. 
where a steady flow of coal is cop. 
verted into char. 


Coal to Char 


Begun in January of this year 
the plant was constructed by CF&| 
engineers working with the Koppers 
Construction Co. of Pittsburgh, 
Pians were prepared by the Societe 
de Technique Industrielle of Paris. 
France, headed by M. Daniel Petit. 

Now that char can be produced iy 
quantity at Pueblo, the true value 
ef this method of improving west- 
ern coal can be established. Test 
charges in coke ovens and blast fur- 
naces are planned as definite and 
final proof of the value of char 
blending. 


Began Study In 1942 


However, this is not the first char 
plant used by CF&I. Back in 1942, 
an experimental Hayes retort was 
built near the site of the new Petit 
plant. Results of this experiment 
were reported throughout the world 
and played an important part in the 
development of char theory. Some 
parts of the old plant were utilized 
in the construction of the new one. 

While it is too early to estimate 
the effect this test char plant will 
have on CF&I’s future steel produc- 
tion, completion of the pilot char 
plant is a significant step in a long- 
range plan to utilize more fully 
local steelmaking resources. 


Use of Local Materials 


Development of CF&I’s new Allen 
mine in southern Colorado, with its 
intensive mechanization and mate- 
rials handling systems it a major 
step in this program. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. is 
today the ninth largest steelmaking 
firm in the U. S. The fully-integrat- 
ed Pueblo mill contributes about 60 
pet of the corporation’s rated an- 
nual ingot capacity of 2,466,000 
tons. However, with 12 plants lo 
cated throughout the United States, 
around half of CF&I’s sales opera 
tions are now carried on east of the 
Mississippi. 
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_—Teehnieal Briefs 


QUALITY CONTROL: 


Particle analyzer speeds testing 
of powdered materials. 


Quick, accurate analyses of par- 
ticle size distribution in finely 
powdered materials are now pos- 
sible with a new research instru- 
ment. Developed by Sharples Corp. 
Research Laboratories, Bridge- 
port, Pa., the instrument is both a 
research and production tool. Fast 
quality control checks on cements, 
pigments, metal powders, abra- 
sives, ceramics and other pow- 
dered materials are possible. 

In operation, about 100 mg of 
powder particles are dispersed in 
air and allowed to settle through 
a tube onto a highly sensitive bal- 
ance. A continuous record of the 
weight of powder settled on the 
balance is then plotted against 
time. From this, a particle size 
distribution curve is obtained by 
applying Stoke’s Law of Fall. 


Saves Time, Cuts Costs 


Testing time is reduced consid- 
erably by use of the Micromero- 
graph. Using a microscope, three 
technicians have worked as long 
as 4 months to count 70,000 parti- 
cles. Their probable error was 
+150 pet. By Micromerograph an- 
alysis of the same material, one 
person can analyze billions of par- 


OUIC K, ACCURATE determination of par- 
cle size distribution in powdered metals, 
Sbrasives and ceramic materials may be 
mace with the Micromerograph. 
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ticles in 15 min with a probable 
error of only +3 pct. 

Other advantages include its 
ability to handle a wide range of 
particle sizes, simple sample prep- 
aration and positive deagglomera- 
tion of powder. Little technical 
skill is needed to operate the 
tester. 

A powder feed system disperses 
the powder into a sedimentation 
system. This is done by releasing 



























































FURNACE TEAR OUTS « 


AND REMOVAL 








pressurized dry nitrogen into the 
powder chamber and through a 
deagglomerator, carrying the pow- 
der with it. Shearing forces of the 
released gas form a cloud of parti- 
cles in the top 20 cm of a 4-in. 
diam  pressure-tight aluminum 
tube, 7 ft long. 

A servo-electronic balance at 
the lower end of the sedimentation 
tube receives the particles on a 
balance pan as they settle. 
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Reputation 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
550 Grant Street 
ATiantic 1-4674 


SERVING THE STEEL INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


CHICAGO CONCRETE 
BREAKING CO. 


EDWARD GRAY, President 
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BLASTING 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
12233 Avenue 0, Chicago 33, Ill. 
BAyport 1-8400 
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TUBING, TOO , 
ms 
e el 
re 
.. One Tube or a Truckload 
st 
Need boiler tubes in a hurry? Seamless or welded—any size—your ve 
nearby Ryerson plant can give you quick delivery of one tube or a 
truckload. These Products, Too 
That's because Ryerson stocks are large and complete, and Ryerson 
facilities for fast h: andling, cutting, loading and dispatching permit Bent Boiler Tubes 
around-the-clock service. When a boiler is down a call to Ryerson Condenser & Heat Exchanger Tubes t 
will he Ip you get it back in service fast. When you need tubes for 
routine replacement or regular production you can depend on Copper Ferrules 
Ryerson deliveries to keep your work schedule. Tube Expanders 
standards, conform to all code requirements and are made and tested | Needs Hanged, Dished, ot 
in accordance with the latest ASTM and ASME specifications. So Manhole Covers & Fittings 
eo _ ery Ryerson tubes are easy to install—safe and long- Manhole Saddles, Welding Flanges 
asting in service. 
cau r reason for calling Ryerson: you'll save time by ordering Flange & Fire Box Plates R 


boiler tubes with all your other steel-from-stock requirements from 
one convenient source. One call, one order, one invoice does the 


work of many. So get in touch with your nearby Ryerson plant for 
boiler tubes and everything in steel. 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK e BOSTON e PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH e BUFFALO e CHICAGO e MILWAUKEE e ST.LOUIS e LOS ANGELES 


And everything in carbon, 
alloy & stainless steel 








® CINCINNATI e CLEVELAND e DETROIT 
e SAN FRANCISCO e SPOKANE e SEATTLE 
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eo Markets & Prices 
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How Firm Are Fourth Quarter Orders Placed Now? 


Firms who've opened fourth quarter books say orders are 
coming in nicely ... But they can be cancelled later . . . Scrap 
prices advance again... Ingot rate at 95 pct. 


Steel demand seems to be passing 
another test with flying colors. Pro- 
ducers who have opened fourth 
quarter order books say they are 
filling up at a highly satisfactory 
rate. 

Despite mill efforts to get their 
books current during the third 
uarter, it appears inevitable that 
there will still be some carryovers 
indelivered orders) entering the 
fourth quarter. And some regional 
sales offices have told the home of- 
fice their quotas aren’t big enough 

satisfy all their customers. 


Reach Better Balance ... This 
uld quiet any fear that the mar- 
et is ready to come apart at the 
eams. Yet there’s no denying that 
‘eel supply and demand are closer 
balance than at any time since 
start of the Korean conflict. 
Were it not for the fact that gen- 
eral business activity has exceeded 
most estimates, the pendulum would 
have swung much faster. 
In the few short weeks since 
gning of the steel wage contract 
the frenzy has left the market. 
“tated demand still exceeds supply, 
tthe margin is getting narrower. 
vent requests by consumers for 
lick” tonnage to bail them out 
production jams are definitely 
the decline. 


I 


Rebuild Inventories . . . Steel 
sumers seem to be changing 

period of hand-to-mouth 
production to a period of inventory 
mulating and balancing. Some 
rs are admittedly expecting 
ld and balance their inven- 
ver the next several months. 
ins they are placing orders 
e steel than they expect to 


™ 
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Conversion business (buying in- 
gots from one supplier and paying 
to have them finished by another) 
is at a standstill. Most old con- 
tracts are being fulfilled, but con- 
sumers are betting they will be able 
to fill their needs from regular mill 
sources by fourth quarter. They 
are refusing to make conversion 
commitments beyond the third 
quarter. This is a tough decision 
for purchasing agents to make. 


Seasonal Patterns Return 
Another indication that supply and 
demand are nearing balance is the 
return of seasonal factors in the 
market. At the height of the 
shortage, steel products were al- 
most uniformly tight. Not so to- 
day—demand for various products 
is shifting. 

One change-about is _ plates: 
Light plates are tighter, but heav- 
ier plates are easier. Structurals 
are surprisingly tight, as construc- 
tion activity surpasses estimates. 
Some of the tightest items, such as 
carbon and alloy bars in larger 
sizes and hot and cold-rolled sheets, 
are turning a bit easier. 

Galvanized sheets, which had 
been lagging, are suddenly tight. 
Oil country goods, though. still 
tight, aren’t so critical as a few 
months ago. 


Farm Equipment Booms 
Most alloy products are in strong 
demand, but pressure has eased 
some after reshuffling of military 
contracts. Stainless steel is tight as 
ever. Warehouse sales are high. 

Nowhere is the seasonal influ- 
ence more apparent than in farm 
equipment. After being listed 
among the ailing during the first 
quarter, this industry has bounced 


back with a bang. Early declines 
have been wiped out and demand is 
at a healthy level. Those who were 
concerned about inventory are re- 
minded that farmers don’t usually 
order equipment until the morning 
of the day they need it. 


Auto Needs High . . . Automak- 
ers continue to have more impact 
on the steel market than any other 
group of customers. Repeated as- 
surances from them are beginning 
to temper if not quiet predictions 
of decline in steel demand later 
this year. 

Despite model changes and possi- 
bility of sales slowdown, they in- 
sist their steel demand will con- 
tinue in the fourth quarter. They 
intend to use this period for beefing 
up inventories and bringing them 
into balance—at regular mill prices. 


Fear Cancellation Epidemic. . . 
Steel producers are pleased with 
the way fourth quarter order books 
are shaping up, supported by 
healthy demand from major steel 
consuming groups. But they know 
that orders can be cancelled any- 
time before shipment. And once 
cancellations start they can become 
contagious. 

Since cancellation is so easy, it 
makes good sense to have your or- 
der on the books—just in case. Steel 
people would like to know how 
many customers are motivated by 
this thinking. 


Scrap Up More... The scrap 
market continues strong. THE IRON 
AGE Steel Scrap Composite Price 
advanced $0.33 a ton to $43.83 per 
gross ton. This is the seventh con- 
secutive week this price index has 
risen. 

Steelmaking operations this week 
are scheduled at 95 pct of rated 
capacity up 3 points from last 
week’s revised rate. 
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‘ You'll never overcome your need for steel, Will 

tin mill 
so isn’t it good business to add a dependable will sta 
ments \ 

PRODUCTION steel warehouse to neki 
your supplier list now? hot-roll 
carbon 
° tinplate 
‘ " Solar’s nine PRODUCTION warehouses tinplate 
® Dase Do 
will Save You Money 

in these four ways: ite 

nal dle 
1. Store the steel you need and deliver it as d cor 
required, saving you inventory costs. the Nat 
2. Process the steel you need for your own special heal ar 
requirements, at lower costs than you can do it. se : 

3. Keep you in steel and prevent production ae 
down-time. anticipé 

4. Give you more plant space by eliminating pe » aE 
areas you now use for storage and processing. lerrous 

Lose 
Call SOLAR for: oe 
This w: 
Sheet & Strip—HR, HRP & CR —— 
Alloy & Carbon Bars—HR & CF hess To) 

Plates and Shapes total f 

Galvanized and Tin mill products 
Long Ternes Drill Rod 






Seamless and Welded Tubing 
Tool and Maintenance Steels 









“for service dependable as the sun” 


SOLAR STEEL CORPORATION 


SPEC Genero! Offices: UNION COMMERCE BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





See your local classified telephone directory for our nearest office addres 


Nashville 


Moss 


SALES OFFICES: Bridgeport « Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland « Detroit « Grand Rapids e« Kalamazoo « Milwaukee * 
Philadelphia . River Rouge, Mich ° Rochester, N. Y. ° Toledo ° Union, N. J. ° Washington, D. C. * Worces'e 
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Raise Pig Iron Prices . . . A general across-the-board 
price increase of $1.50 per gross ton has been effected by 
the nation’s pig iron producers. Some of the increases 
were made late in June, others early this month. As a 


result of the price rise, THE IRON AGE Pig Iron Composite 
Price moved up in two steps to $56.76 per gross ton. Only 
price boost of more than $1.50 was a $3.75 per ton increase 
made by Mystie Iron Works, Everett, Mass., which bases 


its quarterly prices on production costs of the preceding 


quarte! 


Will Start Tin Production . . . Operation of sheet and 
tin mill finishing equipment at U. S. Steel’s Fairless Works 
will start this quarter. Volume and size range of ship- 
ments will be limited during early stages of production. 
Base prices established for the Fairless Works are: Carbon 
hot-rolled sheets (18 ga and heavier), $80.50 per ton; 
carbon cold-rolled sheets. $97.50 per ton; common coke 
$8.80 per base box 100 lb; Ferrostan (electrolytic 
tinplate), $7.50 per base box 100 Ib; blackplate, $6.60 per 
base box 100 Ib. 


tinplate, 


More Steel, Iron Shipments . . . Railroads expect to 
handle a large volume of iron and steel as well as ores 
and concentrates during the third quarter. Estimates by 
the National Assn. of Shippers Advisory Boards indicate 
steel and ore freight carloadings will be about one-third 
greater than for the same period last year. Other sizable 
anticipated shipping increases are: Vehicle parts, up 49.3 
pet; agricultural machinery and equipment, 16.2 pct; 
ferrous metals, 9 pet; heavy machinery, 


non- 


boilers, 7.3 pet. 


Lose Fewer Man-days . Strike idleness in May 
amounted to 3 million man-days, Dept. of Labor reports. 
This was about 20 pet more than in April, but !ess than 
one-half the total for May, 1952. Bureau says strike idle- 
ness for the first 5 months 1953 is less than half last year’s 
total for the same period. 





STEEL 
OPERATIONS 


District Operating Rates 
Week of Week of 






District July5 June 23 
Pittsburgh 98.0 73.0° 
Chicago 78.5 02.5 
Philadelphia 97.5 76.0 
Valley 97.0 96.0° 

by pet West 01.0 01.5* 
Cleveland 91.0 8 
Buffalo 06.5 

of Detroit 86.0 5 
Birmingham (South) 101.0 ; 

x Wheeling 98.0 00 

Capacity South Ohio River 85 
St. Louis 07.5 
East 77.0 
AGGREGATE 95.0 92.0* 
Beginning Jan. !, 1953, operations are 
based on annual capacity 117,522 


470 net tons. 
* Revised 


Market Briefs and Bulletins 





Close Down Isabella . . . U. S. Steel Corp. is closing 
down its 83-year-old Isabella furnaces at Etna, Pa., early 
in August. World War II and the Korean conflict extended 
the life of these old ferromanganese producers, scheduled 
for shutdown at least 10 years ago. More modern facilities 
at the company’s Duquesne Works will make up for the 
lost output. 


Ship Pig From West . . . Current slump of California’s 
foundry business may soon result in the shipment of west- 
ern pig iron to eastern markets. Kaiser Steel Corp., which 
has gained a small pig surplus since its third blast furnace 
went into production, has contracted for a token shipment 
to Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. Eastern markets 
are being studied for sales potential until Fontana rolling 
capacity can be increased. 


Recondition Lead, Zine Mines . Chief Consolidated 
Mining Co., Salt Lake City, with the aid of a government 
contract, plans to recondition its properties in the Tintic 
Mining district of Utah for large-scale production of lead 
and zine. Defense Materials Procurement Agency will 
advance $283,000 of the $1.4 million conditioning cost to 
be repaid from new production. Close to 500,000 tons of 
lead, zinc, gold and silver 
to be mined. 


copper, and some is expected 


Industrial Production Up ... During the last week in 
June, industrial production of the Pittsburgh district was 
up 5 pet from the preceding week, reports Bureau of 
Business Research, University of Pittsburgh. 
shipments showed a slight increase, and the overall busi- 
ness index hit 205.4, the highest level since February. 


Freight 


Canada Operating Near Capacity Production of 


steel ingots and castings in April amounted to 362,291 
net tons, for an average operating rate of 95.3 pct of 
capacity. Output during April 1952 was 354,342 tons. 















PER CENT OF CAPACITY 
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Nonferrous Markets 











Alcoa—USW Wage Talks Continue 


Negotiations in the aluminum industry have been quiet so far 
. . . Neither side lets out information . . . USW bargaining 
position stronger than in steel—By R. L. Hatschek. 


Aluminum industry labor nego- 
tiations continued into the early 
part of this week in a quiet man- 
ner. Discussions between Alumi- 
num Co. of America and the 
United Steelworkers have been 
both brief and peaceful. Up to this 
Monday, the talks were prett 
much of an exploratory nature 
with neither side giving out any 
details. 

The USW newspaper, Steel La- 
wr, asks, “Why should wage rates 
in the aluminum industry trail 
those in the steel industry?” This 
may be the key to the union’s at- 
tack but it may also be merely a 
bargaining gambit. 

Stronger Position ... While the 
aluminum workers traditionally go 
after a settlement very close to 
that won by steel labor, the bar- 
gaining position of the USW is 
stronger in aluminum than it was 
in steel this year. 

Last year the average steel- 
worker lost over $600.00 in wages 
during the long strike. Aluminum 
workers lost no pay in their drive 
for economic concessions. 


Aluminum Shorter .. . 
market is still tight 


The steel 
but not near- 
ly as tight as the aluminum mar- 
ket is. Any work stoppage in the 
aluminum industry would severely 


dislocate the market. 


No strike has been threatened 
as yet. But with labor negotiations 
the possibility of one must never 
be discounted. The USW is in a 
position where it could abandon 
tradition by going after a bigger 
package in aluminum than it has 
won in steel. 

No Signs . . . Steel Labor gives 
no hint as to what the union’s goal 
is. No mention is made of wages 
except that they should be as high 
as those in steel. Nothing is said 
of a guaranteed annual wage, nor 
of the union shop which was such 
a big issue in steel last year. Not 
even the elimination of geographic 
pay differentials is noted. But, in 
all probability, these are high in 
the minds of union leaders. 

One thing that does get atten- 
tion is the job classification study. 
Another is the standardization of 
contracts between the union and 
all aluminum producers. 


Deadline July 31 Current 
agreements with Alcoa and Rey- 
nolds Metals Co. expire at the end 
of this month while Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Co. faces renego- 
tiation of wages only. Bargainers 
for Alcoa and the USW met this 
Monday—but again no informa- 
tion was divulged by either party. 
Negotiators now total six on each 
side. 





NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


(Cents per Ib except as noted) 





July | July 2 July3 July 4 July 6 July 7 
Copper, electro, Conn. 29.75- 29.75- 29.75- 29.75- 29.75- 
30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Copper, Lake delivered 30.125 30.125 30.125 30.125 30.125 
Tin, Straits, New York 89.50 88.00 87.00 84.75 84.75* 
Zinc, East St. Louis 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Lead, St. Louis 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 13.30 
Note: Quotations are going prices 
*Tentative 
156 


Shift to High . . . Alcoa's $54 
million fabrication expansion at 
the Vancouver, Wash., plant swung 
into high gear last week. Follow. 
ing the casting of the first dozep 
1000-lb ingots ever made there. 
engineers were concentrating on 
rolling facilities. 

Final completion of the ingot 
casting facilities is expected by 
late summer and the $2.7 million 
extrusion plant is scheduled for 
operation in mid-1954, This wil} 
eventually consume all ingots cast 
but for the present they will be 
sent to other Alcoa plants or sold 


No Price Change. . . Latest re- 
ports indicate that Chile has post- 
poned any action on its copper 
policies. The price remains at 
36.50¢ per lb delivered Connecti- 
cut Valley. A Chilean copper 
group may be sent to the U. S. for 
discussion of the problem with the 
Chilean ambassador. Eventual re- 
sult may well be a Chilean-U. 5. 
agreement on copper policy. 

Meanwhile, the domestic coppe: 
market continues quiet with indi 
cations that the current quotation 
of 29.75¢ to 30.00¢ may not las: 
very much longer. 


Tin Continues Skid . . . Almost 
every day the three main tin trad- 
ing centers, New York, Londoa 
and Singapore, rack up new lows 
for prices since the fireworks be- 
gan in Korea 3 years ago. Trading 
in New York was almost non- 
existent last Friday because of 
the holiday weekend and the price 
for prompt delivery dropped to 37¢ 
per lb. 

Bolivian Ambassador Victor 
Andrade has indicated a hope that 
steps may be taken this week t0- 
ward the settlement of a long-term 
tin contract between the South 
American country and the U. S. 


Lead, Zine Quiet . . . The hvll- 
day also had its effect on the ‘ead 
and zinc markets. Lead demand 
continued fairly strong while zinc 
was not so active. Prices remain 
unchanged. 
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ERIEZ MAGNETIC PIPELINE TRAPS, 


widely used in the process industries, 
provide the superior magnetic strength 
of a high nickel alloy ... ALNICO... 
to assure positive trapping of tramp iron. 
Housings are non-magnetic chromium- 
nickel stainless steel castings... leak- 
proof, easy to install and simple to clean. 
Completely non-electric ... first cost is 
last cost . . . since magnets hold strength 
during life of equipment. 


1,045 PIECES OF TRAMP IRON 
REMOVED ahead of vane-type displace- 
ment pump in food production line 
during a 30-day period, by an ERIEZ 
Permanent (non-electric) Magnetic 
Pipeline Trap. 


Prevent 


—> Machinery Damage 
—> Product Contamination 
—> Production Tie-Ups 


_.. Automatically, with Eriez Magnetic Traps 


Look at this pile of tramp iron... 


Trapped ahead of a pump in a large food plant 
during a 30-day processing period...it exempli- 
fies how “protection plus” is obtained automati- 
cally with pipeline traps produced by ERIEz 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 


To keep liquid flow lines free of ferrous mate- 
rials ranging in size from minute particles to large 
pieces of tramp iron, ERIEZ pipeline traps utilize 
the strong magnetic properties of Alnico perma- 
nent magnets containing a high percentage of 
nickel. 


Use of this aluminum-nickel-cobalt-iron alloy 
not only permits trap designs that eliminate need 


i. t< requiring current and acces- 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
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sory equipment, but its use also allows reduction 
of space and weight requirements to desirable 
limits. 


The addition of nickel... an essential in Alnico 
...lmproves scores of other alloys utilized through- 
out industry. Consult us on use of nickel or nickel 
alloys in your products or equipment. 


Send details of your metal problems for our 
suggestions. . 


At the present time, nickel is available for end 
uses in defense and defense supporting industries. 
The remainder of the supply is available for 
some civilian applications and governmental 
stockpiling. 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 
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MILL PRODUCTS 


(Cents per Ib, unless otherwise noted) 


Aluminum 
( Base 30,000 lb, f.0.b. ship. pt. frt. allowed) 


Flat Sheet: 0.188-in., 2S, 3S, 32.9¢; 48, 615-0, 
84.9¢; 52S, 37.2¢; 248-0, 24S-OAL, 35.9¢; 75S- 
O, 768- OAL, 43.6¢. 0.081-in., 2S, 3S, 34.1¢; 4S, 
61S-O, 386.6¢; 52S, 38.9¢; 248-0, 248-OAL, 
87.2¢; 75S-O, 76S-OAL, 45.7¢. 0.032-in., 28, 
8S, 35.9¢; 4S, 61S-O, 40.6¢; 52S, 43.5¢; 245-0, 
248S-OAL, 45.6¢; 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 67.0¢. 

Plate, %-in. and Heavier: 2S-F, 3S-F, 30.9¢; 
4S-F, 88.0¢; 52S-F, 34.7¢; 61S-O, 33.6¢; 248-0, 
248- OAL, 85.4¢ ; 76S- 0, 75S8-OAL, 42.3¢. 

Extraded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 5, 
86.4¢ to 80.8¢; 12 to 14, 87.1¢ to 97.2¢; 24 to 
26, 89.7¢ to $1.27; 36 to 38, 47.0¢ to $1.86. 

Rod, Rolled: 1.064-in. to 4.5-in., 2S-F, 38S-F, 
41.0¢ to 86.6¢; cold-finished, 0.375-in. to 3.499- 
n., 28S-F, 8S-F, 44.2¢ to 38.3¢. 

Screw Machine Stock: Rounds, 11S-T3, % to 
11/82-in., 58.4¢ to 45.9¢; % to 1%-in., 45.3¢ 
to 42.6¢; 19/16 to 8-in., 42.0¢ to 39.3¢. Base 
5000 Ib. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled 0.051 to 0.374-in., 25, 
48.2¢ to 81.7¢; 62S, 52.4¢ to 38.3¢; 17S-T4, 
69.0¢ to 41.0¢; 61S-T4, 52.9¢ to 40.5¢. 

Extruded Tubing: Rounds, 638S-T65, OD 1% 
to 2 in., 40.5¢ to 59.0¢; 2 to 4 in., 36.6¢ to 
49.7¢; 4 to 6 in., 37.1¢ to 45.3¢; 6 to 9 in., 
87.6¢ to 47.5¢. 

Reefeg Sheet: Flat, per sheet, 0.019-in., 28 
x 72 in., 61.247; x 96 in., $1.662; x 120 in., 
$2.077; x 144 in., $2.494. Coiled sheet, per 
Ib, 0.019 in. x 28 in., 30.8¢; 0.024 in. x 28 in., 
29.8¢. 


Magnesium 
(F.0.b. mill, freight allowed) 

Sheet and Plate: FS1-O, \% in., 66¢; 3/16 in., 
68¢; % in., 70¢; B & S Gage 10, 71¢; 12, Tb¢. 
Specification grade higher. Base: 30,000 lb. 

Extruded Round Rod: M, diam \% to 0.311 
in., 77¢:; % to % in., 60.5¢; 1% to 1.749 in., 
56¢; 2% to 5 in., 51.5¢. Other alloys higher. 
Base up to % in. diam, 10,000 lb; &% to 2 in., 
20,000 lb; 2 in. and larger, 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangles: M. In 
weight per ft, for perimeters less than size in- 
dicated ; 0.10 to 0.11 Ib, 3.5 in., 65.3¢; 0.22 to 
0.25 Ib, 6.9 in., 62.3¢; 0.50 to 0.59 lb, 8.6 in., 
59.7¢; 1.8 to 2.59 Ib, 19.5 in., 56.8¢; 4 to 6 
Ib, 28 in., 52¢. Other alloys higher. Base, in 
weight per ft of shape: Up to % Ib, 10,000 lb; 
% to 1.80 Ib, 20,000 Ib; 1.80 lb and heavier, 
80,000 Ib. 

Extreded Round Tubing: M, 0.049 to 0.057 
in. wall thickness: OD, 4% to 6/16 in., $1.48; 
5/16 to %& in., $1.29; % to % in., 96¢; 1 to 2 
in., 79¢; 0.165 to 0.219 in. wall; OD, % to %& 
n., 64¢; 1 to 2 in., 60¢; 3 to 4 in., 59¢. Other 
alloys higher. Base, OD: Up to 14% in., 10,000 
b;: 1% to 8 in., 20,000 Ib; over 3 in., 30,000 Ib. 


Titanium 
(100,000 Ib base, f.o.b. mill) 


Commercially pure and alloy grades; Sheets 
and strip, HR or CR, $15; Plate, HR, $12: 
Wire, rolled and/or drawn, $10; Bar, HR or 
forged, 86; Forgings, $6. 


Nickel — Inconel 


( Base price , f.0.b. mill) 
“-_” Nicioel Monel Inconel 


Sheet, CR ; 86% 67% 92% 
Strip, CR ran 92% 70% 98% 
Rod, bar .... 82% 65% 88% 
Angles, HR .... 82% 65% 88% 
Plate, HR ..... 84% 66% 90 te 
Reams as T ube 115% 100% 137% 
SI ( 60 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Freight included on 500 Ib) 
Extruded 


Sheet Rods Shapes 

Copper 48.51 Aare 50.58 
Copper, h-r 50.48 46.83 

Copper, drawn. .... 48.08 

Low brass ... 45.99 45.68 

Yellow brass 42.87 42.56 

Red brass .... 47.11 46.80 

Naval brass .. 47.01 41.07 42.33 
Leaded brass a 39.95 
Com. bronze .. 48.76 48.45 

Mang. bronze 50.7 44.62 46.18 
Phos. bronze 70.50 70.75 Ge 
Muntz metal.. 44.91 40.47 41.72 
Ni silver, 10 pet 56.56 59.83 62.89 


Nonferrous Prices 
(Effective July 7, 1953) 


PRIMARY METALS 


(Cents per lb, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum ingot, 99+%, 10,000 Ib, 

freight allowed .......0+---e++- 20.50 
Aluminum pig ..... > ovina tik a ec 
Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 34.50 
Beryllium copper, per lb conta’d Be.$40. 00 


Beryllium aluminum 5% Be, Dollars 
per lb contained Be ........+..- $72.75 
Bismouth, ton lots ......«++-. - $2.25 


Cadmium, del’d ....c.ccee--eee aS 

Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib). "$2.4 0 to $2.47 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley. 29.50 to 30.00 
Copper, Lake, delivered ...........30.125 
Gold, U. 5. Treas., dollars per oz.. . $35.00 
Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy oz.. $2.25 
Iridium, dollars per “_" oz... 7 to $175 
eer es EO Se 
Lead, New York ........ anon 
Magnesium, 99. 8+ % f.o.b. Freeport, 

ae 7 eee cian « ee 
Magnesium, sticks, 100 to” 500 lb. 

45.00 to 47.00 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb. flask, 

f.o.b. New York ...... .$190 to $193 
Nickel electro, f.o.b. N. Y. warehouse 63.08 
Nickel oxide sinter, at Copper 

Creek, Ont., contained nickel .... 56.25 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz......$24.00 


Platinum, dollars per troy 0Z....... $93 
Silver, New York, cents per oz...... 85.25 
i Sa Ce weer as when obeue - 84.75 
TR. MOE . i vce. ceeenscs0> Se 
a OO aa eee 
SS eer 11.83 
Zirconium copper, 50 pet .......... $6.20 


REMELTED METALS 


Brass Ingot 


(Cents per lb, delivered carloads) 
85-5-5-5 ingot 


Me. BES owaen ae eee 

SRC NM bi: ws Cag Wiehwi ae ws meine wee 25.00 

oe”. ee eT e 
80-10-16 ingot 

ED cea S564 6 ae eee ee ale eee 30.00 

No. 315 5S hare alae ers Soho ele 26 <5) 
88-10-2 ingot 

No. 210 Ar ee er 38.25 

Tk. Ae Sasa rere eee 

SCREEN. ein Wid .0: hE Wid oS we BO eel 30.25 
Yellow ingot 

No. 405 ... piriacecoe Sere 
Manganese bronze 

SS Re rere eee 26.50 


Aluminum Ingot 


(Cents per Ib del’d, 30,000 lb and over) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon alloys 

0.30 copper, max. ......... 25.25 

0.60 Gonper, MBE. ....scos00 24.75-25.00 
Piston alloys (No. 122 type). .23.00-23.75 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 Ones . .22.50-23.25 


Oe IO. vidas ee icie't . -22.75-23.50 
OO ER Cerra: 22.75 
13 alloy (0. 60 copper max. es . 24.75-25.00 
ASX-OTO: .0cecc . .22.75-23.75 


Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shot 
Grade 1—95-97%% ........ 23.75-24.50 


Grade 2—92-95% ..... ...-23.00-23.75 
Grade 3—90-92% ...... . 22.00-22.50 
Grade 4—85-90% ........... 21.00-21.50 
ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 
Anodes 
(Cents per lb, freight allowed, 5000 Ib lots) 
Copper 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer ~ee os 
Electrodeposited ...........-..+ 37.98 
Flat rolled ...... is. maene 45.64 
Brass, 80-20 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer ..... 43.515 
ee ee ssoe ne 
PE Waetuccuc se scene ae 
Nicke 1, 99 pet plus 
PSO aaa ‘ --« 7080 
Roller, ‘depolarized cake 80.50 
penta ae a igo Ss $2.15 


Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz lots, 
per troy oz, f.o.b. Bridgeport, 
Conn ep are niece 94% 


Chemicals 


(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping points) 
Copper cyanide, 100 lb drum 


“seer 


Copper sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl. . 12.85 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4-100 

Ib bags, frt. allowed .......... 30.00 
Nickel chloride, 375 Ib drum .. 38.00 


Silver cyanide, 100 oz lots, per oz. 75% 
Sodium cyanide, 96 pct anaes 

200 lb drums ........ ; 19.25 
Zine cyanide, 100 lb drum Sion 47.7 


SCRAP METALS 
Brass Mill Scrap 


(Cents per pound, add 1¢ per Ib for 
shipments of 20,000 lb and over.) 


Heavy Turn 
Copper ..... oceeum a nee 
Yellow brass ..... os ws 19 
Red brass .......... 25 24 
Comm. bronze ...... 26 25 


Mang. bronze ....... 2 
Brass rod ends ..... 19% 


Custom Smelters’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound carload lots, delivereg 


to eee 
No. 1 copper wire .......... 23% 
No. 2 copper wire .......... 22 
LAME GOPDEP 06.5 cecees ar 20% 
*Refinery brass .. ...00-.000. 19 4—20 


* Dry copper content. 


Ingot Makers’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivereg 


to refinery) 
No. 1 copper wire ..... seeee 23% 
No. 2 copper wire ........ — 22 
Light copper .. bacenaesee 20% 
No. 1 composition esas See 18 —18 
No. 1 comp. cae coessee BS ae 
Rolled brass Se se sae 14 —14% 
i St. ere 14 —14¥ 
Radiators .....2..-cccccsess 14 —l4h 

Aluminum 
Diced OM Get. ssccecacss 134%4—14 
Mixed new clips ...... oe. .e 15%—16 
Mixed turnings, dry 13 %—14% 
Pots QNE PORE ..<0 ios caus 134%—14 


Dealers’ Scrap 
(Dealers’ buying price, f.o.b. New York 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 


No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 23 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 20 
Light GOONER os sacess cn s eae 18 
New type shell cuttings ..... 18 
Auto radiators (unsweated).. 13 
No. 1 composition .......... 16%—17 
No. 1 composition turnings... 16 —16% 
Unlined red car boxes ....... 15 —16 
Cocks and faucets... ° 15 
Mixed heavy yellow brass. 11% 
Old rolled DFARS 2. -ceses-c0s 14 
| eee ee 16 
New soft brass clippings .... 16%—17% 
a Be Pa a ae 16 —16% 
No. 1 brass rod turnings .... 15 —16 
Aluminum 
Alum. pistons and struts 7 — 1% 
Aluminum crankcases ...... 10 
2S aluminum clippings .. ; 14 
Old sheet and utensils ...... 10 
Borings and turnings ... 5 7% 
Misc. cast aluminum ts o 10 
Dural clips (24S) .....-. ‘ 10 
Zinc 
New zinc clippings 5M 
Old zine seta ele algae Gea 4% 
Zinc routings ......... Sora 2% 
Old die cast scrap .........- 3% 
Nickel and Monel 
Pure nickel clippings ....... 100 
Clean nickel turnings .......- 89 
Nickel anodes ....... ae 100 
Nickel rod ends ...........- 100 
New Monel clippings ......- 33 35 
Clean Monel turnings ies 25 
Old sheet Monel ..... 30 —32 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed. 14 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed. 12 
Lead 
Soft scrap, lead ete 10%—11 
Pattery plates (dry) oie as lai 6 — 6h 
Batteries, acid free ... 4.40— 4.50 
Magnesium 
Segregated solids ........... 15 —16 
CNS. wa sews cacaeeateren 14 —15 
Mtlesolionsess 
ier Sie 6c. ean pena 80 
No. 1 pewter Seen eeen 55 
No. 1 auto babbitt ...... Phi 49 
Mixed common babbitt ...... 12 13% 
Solder joints ........ ...- 16%—16% 
MIO 5-56 vw eee = 45 
Small foundry type .......-- 16 
ER 5 ns oma aewm wk 14 
Lino. and stereotype .......- 12% 
TINIE ne ee iga a ut 
Hand picked type shells .... . $% 
Lino. and stereo. dross ...... ® 
Electro dross ..... sini Be she 4% 
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to bring you CHASE‘ wire with a clean, bright finish 


Be sure youre getting clean, even tempered 
brass or copper alloy wire, free from physical 
defects. Ask for Chase wire by name. 


We check constantly on the dimensions, color, 
surface condition and temper of Chase wire to 
make sure the wire you get is entirely uniform 
Only a flash pickle is required to make Chase 


R Albany Cleveland 

r Atlanta Dallas 

Baltimore Denver 

A dSe BRASS & COPPER “" 


ATERBURY 20, CONNECTICUT « SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
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wire clean and oxide-free because carefully 
controlled annealing assures a high lustre, ex- 
cellent surface texture and uniform color. 


Cut vour production costs with Chase 
wire. Write for free booklet giving shapes, 


sizes, alloys and tempers available. 





The Vation Ss Headquarters for Brass & Copper 


San Francisce 


Kansas City, Mo. New York 


Los Angeles Philadelphia Seattle 
Milwaukee Pittsburgh Waterbury 
Minneapolis Providence 
Chicago Houston Newark Rochester (sales 
Pincinnat ndianapol New Orleans t. Louis office only) 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Markets 








ISIS Condemns Military Competition 


Dumps problem of military preparing its own scrap into lap 
of Congress ... Cites uneconomic operation . . . Keep industry 
strong for crisis . . . Military buying baling presses. 


An incensed Institute of Scrap 
Iron & Steel took its case of bus- 
iness ethics to Congress—should 
government agencies compete with 
private enterprise, in this case the 
scrap industry? 

Protesting a $30 million Defense 
Dept. appropriation covering prep- 
aration and transportation of scrap, 
the Institute pointed out that re- 
turn of overseas scrap to an already 
depressed market wouldn’t help. It 
objected more strongly to military 
purchases of scrap processing 
equipment. 

Not only is government scrap 
preparation unfair—-but it is un- 
economic. The Institute reported 
that Army Ordnance’s baling press 
at Anniston, Ala., baled under 1000 
tons of light iron yearly—while the 
investment in equipment was $25,- 
O00. 

If the industry is important 
enough to be controlled and de- 
clared vital in crisis, said Edwin 
C. Barringer of the Institute, the 
government should not compete 
with it. Instead it should place its 
scrap on sale to the highest bidder 
and keep the industry strong. 

Mr. Barringer mentioned six 
military sites where baling presses 
were operating or having presses 
installed and six presses which are 
on oraer. 

Pittsburgh Market is showing 
continued strength. But there are 
faint signs that prices may be tend- 
ing to level off. Two consumers re- 
port that more material appears lt 
be available on basis of offerings by 
brokers. No new buying is in pros- 
pect, with activity largely limited to 
filling of old orders. Prices are un- 
changed. Blast furnace scrap is firm, 
cast market moderately strong. 


Chicago—The trade was ovtimistic 
despite a lack of any heavy buying. 
Dealers without orders are willing to 
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lay down material in all grades in- 
cluding turnings and cast. Broker 
buying prices equal last week’s con- 
sumer-delivered prices, and offerings 
to the mills are moving up in price. 
Asking prices for turnings continued 
to crawl up last week despite few 
sales. Steelmaking grades moved up 
slightly to follow railroad increases. 


Philadelphia—While prices and the 
general market tone are unchanged 
following Independence Day, many 
dealers are feeling bullish. Othe 
segments of the trade dispute the be- 
lief that prices will go up any more. 
It’s believed that mill resistance will 
build up in the face of any efforts to 
boost scrap prices. Yard intake has 
improved considerably. 


New York—Although no rash of 
heavy ordering materialized here, the 
market was optimistic. Price strength 
was exhibited by all items save cast 
iron grades. No. 1 continued to rise 
and No. 2 bundles registered a price 
hike. Brokers still continued to look 
to the West for orders but higher 
prices there were just not high 
enough to take scrap out of the area. 


Detroit—Some slight strength ap- 
peared in this market last week. 
Movement was not unusually brisk, 
but No. 2 steelmaking grades and 
turnings showed increases ranging 
from $1 to $2. No. 1 heavy melting 
climbed $2 on the basis of market 
appraisal and maintaining a differen- 
tial with other grades. 


Cleveland—Markets here and_ in 
the Valley have settled down momen- 
tarily, but it wouldn’t take much to 
push prices higher. No one questions 
the market’s strength but some are 
wondering whether it will rise much 
higher. This week’s activity was cen- 
tered in Youngstown, where a con- 
sumer bought No. 1 electric furnace 
bundles, a premium grade, for $48. 
Low phos plate was bought for $49, 
up $1. 





Birmingham — The scrap marke: 
continued slow this week. The ty» 
largest buyers of steel mill scrap were 
out of the market, but were expected 
to return soon. Some brokers sais 
middle of the month orders were no; 
yet completed but would be withiy 
the 30-day period allowed. A little 
electric furnace scrap was on order 
this week but the cast market was 
practically at a standstill. 


St. Louis—An East Side gil 
brought approximately 1200 to 1509 
tons of No. 1 heavy melting steel a 
an advance of $5 a ton. No. 2 was 
up $2 a ton on the strength of heayy 
purchases by a melter outside of the 
district and the expectation that two 
district mills would come into the 
market for substantial tonnages with- 
in a few days. Brokers’ covering was 
also a factor in upping prices, as well 
as the shortage of scrap iron. 


Cincinnati—Current prices may 
hold steady for month of July. Ma- 
terial is moving in good volume to 
local consumers. Blast furnace sup- 
plies appear to be more than ade- 
quate. Market generally is firm wit! 
no change in prices. Cast scrap is 
beginning to show strength. 


Boston—This week saw a continua 
tion of the higher price trend fo 
scrap in the New England market 
Gains were registered by No. 1 anc 
No. 2 steel, No. 2 bundles, low phos, 
machine shop turnings and _ heavy 
breakable cast. Trading is fairly a 
tive but tempered by vacation periods 


Buffalo—Steady to firmer tenden- 
cies rule the market as the top mill 
consumer has placed substantial new 
orders within prevailing price ranges. 
Dealers were sligitly disappointed 
that firmer markets here and in other 
areas did not lead to higher prices. 
Water receipts included about 3000 
tons via canal from eastern seaboard. 


West Coast—Scrap dealers wateh- 
ing prices going up all over the U.S 
were glad last week when theirs 
didn’t drop. Major development Was 
re-entry of Kaiser into the market a 
Los Angeles on a modest scale but 
sooner than anticipated. Princip@' 
purchase was in No. 2 bundles which 
are currently in poor demand ™ 
southern California. 
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CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


MAIN OFFICE 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. __ 


Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
PLANTS 


LEBANON, PENNA. 
READING, PENNA. 
MODENA, PENNA. 


ERIE, 


DETROIT (ECORSE), { 
MICHIGAN 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. = 


PENNA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


- BUFFALO, W. Y. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


=== CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OFFICES 
DETROIT, MICH. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LEBANON, PENNA. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


—_ 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 
READING, PENNA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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—_——Serap Prices 
(Effective July 7, 1953) 








. . 
Pittsburgh ar Sree s 
‘ 5 : NO. ly. NS «ceeee to $34.00 
No. 1 hvy. melting ......$45.00 to $46.00 a avy. me io 31.00 
No. 2 hvy, melting ...... 41.00 to 42.00 iron and Steel Scrap a . =  *<aree 33.00 _ por 
No. 1 bundles .....+..... 45.00 to 46.00 No. 2 bundles ._.......- 29.00 to 30.09 
ee er eee ORS DB ry padi sp Going prices of iron and steel scrap as No. 1 busheling .:...... 29.50 to 30.50 
Machine shop turn ...... 36.09 to 27.98 obtained in the trade by THE IRON AGE Machine shop turn. ..... 90.98 to $1.9 
ee a Se ee. ON, See ee based on representative tonnages. All Shoveling turnings ..... 22.75 to 23.75 
aaa ae eee yt fede tre ; Cast iron borings ....... 22.75to 2375 
Cast iron borings ...... 30.00 to 31.00 prices are per gross ton delivered to con- sacenhatinaneiiienuiae gosh — 
Low phos. punch’gs, plate 48.00 to 49.00 sumer unless otherwise noted. Bar crops and plate 39°00 . ian 
Heacy turnings ........ 41.00 to 42.00 , 


Structural and plate, 2 ft. 36.00 to 37.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy, melting.. 35.00 to 36,09 





No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. 46.00 to 
Scrap rails, random lgth. 49.00 to 








r Scrap rails, random lgth. 41.00to 42.09 
Pp 
aoe 2s See eeeee ...- Feae Rerolling rails .......-+. 45.00 to 4600 
co Seen SS ssi eae s Pee Rails, 18 in. and under .. 45.00to 46. 
< SDEOe weet 51.50 to Youngstown Angles & splice bars .... 45.00 to ate 
tR. couplers and knuckles 51.50 to No. 1 hvy. melting ..... $45.00 to $46.00 Std. steel axles ......... 45.00 to 46.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. . ote » No. 2 hvy. melting ..... 43.08 to $308 No. 1 cupola cast ...... $3.08 to 40.00 
—upoms cant. . — a4 ° No. 1 bundles .......... 45.00 to ‘ ies MINN - .. 505 '<0'ac ae 00 to 36.00 
+ Ten — akable cast 7 No. 2 bundles .........- 40.00 to 41.00 Cast iron car wheels .... 46.00 to 47.00 
ee oa 7 Sharging box cast. ...... 30.00 to 31.00 
Machine shop turn. ...... 27.00 to 28.00 Charg , 
Shoveling turnings ...... 31.00 to 32.00 Heavy breakable * 30.00 to 31.00 
“eat if ‘ 31.00 to 32.00 Unstripped motor blocks. 32.00 to 33.00 
Cast iron borings ... o. Oh cia iis Games 19.06% ise 
ow phos. plate ...... . 48.00 to 49.00 Ashes UN CANES .....- “UY to 18. 
lenge Il, I J 
No. 11 on Boston 
\¢ Vy melting 22.UU LO 3 o.U0U - 
. ' Zee "on "29. Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
NO. 2 hvy. melting ‘.00 to 39.00 Buffalo . bats cay " oA 
Ne 1 factory bundles . 42.00to 44.00 No. 1 hvy. melting “7 - $33.00 to $34 00 
\ s’ b OOt 2 00 No. 1 hvy. melting .. $08. 50 to $41.50 No. 2 hvy. melting : . 29.00 to 30.00 
dealer bundle $11.00 to 2 0¢ ) J > 3 
\ dealers’ bundles 00 to 37.00 No. 2 hvy. melting ... 38.00 to 38.50 NO. 2 DIED 6 si 000 tes 32 .50 to 33.00 
- a a ee Se No. 1 busheling a 40.00 to 40.50 No. 2 bundles .......... 27.50 to 28.00 
Dene GROD Care. .. - 32.00 to 24.00 No. 1 bundles .......... 40.50to 41.50 No. 1 busheling ........ 32.50 to 33.00 
ee” Se Se oan we See No. 2 bundles .......... 36.00 to 36.50 Elec. furnace, 3 ft & under 34.00 to 35.0 
Coat on ce * 35:00 to 27:00 Machine shop turn. .. 23.00 to 24.00 Machine shop turn. ..... 17.00 to 18.00 
16 se eS _— = Mixed bor. and turn. .... 29.00 to 29.50 Mixer bor. and short turn. .... 21.00 
phos. forge crops... 48.00 to 49.00 Shoveling turnings ...... 30.00to 30.50 Shoveling turnings ..... een 21.00 
phos. punch’gs, plate 45.00 to 56.08 Cast iron borings ...... 29.00 to 29.50 Clean cast chem. borings. .. 28.17 
phos. 3 {t and under 45.00 to 47.0 I nos plat 44.00 to 45.00 No. 1 machinery cast .... 30.00 to 31.00 
RR. hvy. melting 45.00 to 46.00 eatin agree ; , Mixed cupola cast. ..... 26.00 to 28.00 
rap rails, random lgth $8.00 to 51.00 Sorep sae sone igth.. ar = 6.78 Heavy breakable cast. .. 28.00 to 30.00 
Rerolling rai 100 to 55.00 s 2 ftand under ..... oto o4. i MA. oo cen dans ene 27.00 
Ra 2 ft and under 1.00 to 00 RR. steel wheels pais Ste - a Unstripped motor blocks. oie 22 00 
ocomotive tire ‘ iS O0to 49.00 RR. spring steel " ‘ oO . 2 
C = holsters & ide eas 3 47.00to 48 00 RR. pes and knuckles 50.50 to 51.00 Cincinnati 
\neles and splice bars 49.00 to 50.00 No. 1 machinery cast. . 48.00to 44.00 Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
th. steel car axles ,00to 55.00 No. 1 cupola cast. .... 37.00 to 38.00 No. 1 hvy. melting ...... $42.00 to $43.00 
Lik. couplers and knuckle 19.00 to 50.00 y No. 2 hvy. melting ..... 38 00 to 29.00 
Jo wees 42.00 to 43.00 
machinery cast $4.00 te 16.00 D + it . see eevcecee sa 00 = be 00 
ipola cas 11.00 to 42.00 eTroi No. 2 _ Oy we estar ean ape it 
lieavy breakable cast 7.00 to 38.00 , 5 ° Machine shop turn. ..... 21.00 to 22.00 
iron brake s o : 7.00 to 38 ( Sokees Saping pee _ — ope — a Mixed bor. and turn. ... 25.00 to 26.00 
iron car wheels .. 42.00 to 44.01 No. 1 hvy. melting .. $: 35 + od $36.00 Shoveling turnings ...... 29.00 to 30.00 
eable 12.00 to 43.00 No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 2.00 to 33.00 Cast iron borings ....... 25.00 to 26.01 
plate ' 25.00 to 36.04 No. 1 bundles, openhearth 87. v0 to 38.38 Low phos. 18 in. & under 46.00to 47.00 
NO. B DUMGID .ccccecess 30.00 to 31.0 . . . 
New busheling _..... 34.00 to 35.00 Rails, random lengths .. 44.00 to 45 00 
Drop forge flashings .... 34.00to 35.00 Rails, 18 in. and under 52.00 to 53 = 
i i Machine shop turn. ; 18.00 to 19.00 No. 1 cupola cast. ...... 41.00to 42.00 
Philadelphia Area Mixed bor. and turn. .... 21.00to 22.00 Hvy. breakable cast. .... 37.00 to 38.00 
hvy. melting $43.00 to $44.00 Shoveling turnings ... 21.00 to 22.00 Drop broken cast. .... 48.00 to 49.00 
oo : oe _ ting .. 7 4 to - zs Cast iron borings ocoe Bee OO oe San Francisco” 
o. 1 bundles cit Oto 45.00 . iciiane anes a ae : 
No ban dilen 850 to 3450 ~ eu furnac ." — . $8.00 to 39 °° No. 1 hvy. melting . ‘ $28.00 
ow phos. punch gs, plate s5.00to 3s: No. 2 hvy. melting ... a 24.00 
fatto mee oe ee No. 1 cupola cast ..... 43.00 No. 1 bundles ........ a | 
—— bor » Short turn 3¥ 00 to 31.00 Heavy breakable cast 24.00 No. 2 bundles ...... eae fa 22 00 
en ee ores to 33.00 Stove plate ae a 24.00 No. 3 bundles ..... saat 18.00 
‘ 1e% cas : > 0 7s on . 2H 
c nem. boring: 8.50 to 39.00 Automotive cast 5 43.00 Machine shop turn. ” 10.00 
w phos. § ft and under 44.00 to 45.00 Cast iron borings . ‘ty 15.00 
w phos. 2 ft and under 46.00 to 47.00 7 on 
w phos. punchings 46.00 to 47.00 S?. Louis No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. coe - 
fur , I : ‘ » 39.01 
lec, furnace bundles 45.00 to 16 00 No. 1 hvy. melting ....$40.00 to $42.00 No. 1 cupola cast. ..... $38.00 t« 0 
ieavy turnings 42.00 to 43.00 No. 2 hvy. melting ..  836.00to 38.00 Los Angeles 
RR. steel wheels 49.00 to 50.00 No. 2 bundled sheets 33.00 to 34.00 we 1 be $24.00 
‘ & ee , " y. melting ..... 2 
ie aa und : ace eee Machine shop turn 17.00 to 19.00 No . 2 hvy. melting ...... - 20.00 
ai in. and under .. 55.00 to 56.00 Shovelinge turnings 19.00 to 20.00 No. 1 bundles ee (oe 33 7" 
Cupola cast 38.00 to 39.00 Cast iron borings 12.00 to 14.00 No. 2 bundles .......... isi 2 
Honve breakable cast 41.00to 42.00 Rails. random lengths 18.00 to 50.00 No. 3 bundles see °° oe 16.00 
Cast irom carwheels ; 16 00 to 47.00 Rails 18 in. and under 52.00 to 54.00 Mach. shop turn. ...... le 8.00 
; Malleable . . --++ 46.00 to 47.0 0 Locomotive tires, uncut..43.00 to 44.00 Shoveling turnings .. oa 12.00 
' > — —— —y Ks os - to ae ingles and splice bars 47.00 to 48.00 Cast iron borings Sa 12.00 
©. 1 machinery cas ».0 Oo 6 Ss steel car axles 53.0 h 
Charging box cast. 39.00 to 10.00 oe -o- Tre ooze Blec. fur. 1 ft and under. .... _ 29.00 
hohe Saat ame No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. .. 24.00 
ola « ie . fa. : 5 
Hv} breakable cast. .. 36.00 to 38.00 No. 1 cupola cast. ... $36.00 to 38.00 
Cs 1 d ast iron brake shoes 39.00 to 40.00 Seattle 
evelan Stov slate $5.00 to 36.00 0 
N hvy. melting 10 to 845.0 Snot than Soe oan orc saa No. 1 hvy. melting ...... «.. $31.08 
‘oO 2 hvy. melting oe 0 $45.00 ‘ast iron car wheels = oo An No. 2 hvy. melting ...... = 27.0 
o. 2 hvy. melting 40.00 to 41.00 Mz ulleable ....... . 38.00 to 39.00 t dl 28.00 
N r 17 4 blocks. 34.00 = "An No. 1 bundles .........- -- 
os — 44.00 to 45 a nstripped motor ocks. 3 to 35 i 6 heat . cee 23.00 
) z jundles 29 00 to 10.00 : 97.00 
No. 1 busheling 200 2.00 No. 1 cupola cast. ....... ‘ of. 
>. 5 Sees Oto 43.0 New York Mixed yard cast. .. 35.00 
i Machine shop turn 24.90 to 25.00 t. 
Mixed bor. and turn 28.00 to 29.00 Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: Hamilton ‘On a 7 
Shove ling turnings 28.00 to 29.00 No. 1 hvy. melting .. .$36.00 to $37.50 No. 1 hvy. melting .. 3 $32.08 
Cast iron borings 28.00 to 29.00 No. 2 hvy. melting ... BO.00to 31.00 ee. 2b ee Sn cue coon 8 oe 39 00 54 
Low phos. 2 ft and under 46.00 to 47.00 No. 2 bundles .......... 28.00to 29.00 No. 2 bundles ....... o #8 0 50 
Drop forge flashings 41.00 to 42.00 Low phos. 2 ft and less.. 39.50to 40.50 Mechanical bundles ..... +--+. = 9 '54 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting .. 47.00 to 48.00 Machine shop turr. .... 19.50 to 20.50 Mixed steel sctap ....... va ome ( 
Rails 3 ft and under 52.00 to 54.00 Mixed bor. and turn .... 19.50 to 20.50 Bushelings . . "30:50 
’ Rails 18 in. and under 55.00 to 56.00 Shoveling turnings ..... 23.00 to 24.00 Bush., new fact. ‘prep’d,. -* 29°50 i 
Railroad grate bars ..... 40.00 to 41.00 Clean cast chem. borings 29.00 to 30.00 Bush., new fact unprey tees 26 50 
Steel axle turnings . 38.00to 39.00 y , o Short ste r eer ‘gale “9 
Railroad cast ........ | 48.00to 49.00 Mixed "yard cast... . 3300to 34.00 ‘Mixed bor. and turn... ... 26.50 
i No. 1 machinery cast 49.00 to 50.00 Charging box cast. ...... 34.00 to 25.00 Rails, remelting ........ 1 80 : 
Stove plate .. . 44.00 to 45.00 Heavy breakable cast. . 34.00to 35.00 Rails, rerolling .. eee + ain 4 ] 
Malleable eee ose . 48.00 to 49.00 Unstripped motor blocks. 22.00 to 23.00 Cast scrap ......... a 00 
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You can’t beat Ohio Magnets for 


perfor 


Morning ... noon... night—Ohio Magnets lift uniformly 
larger loads over extended periods because they operate cooler. 


Take this husky Ohio Bolted Magnet, for instance. 
Heavy-duty strap-wound copper coils are protected 
by longer-lasting inorganic insulation carefully 
sealed with non-remelting or asphaltum compound. 


For extra magnet performance, extra magnet 
value — specify Ohio Magnets. Remember, 
Ohio Magnets lift larger loads longer — 
especially with Ohio Magnet Controllers. 
Send for Bulletin 112. 

Offices in principal cities listed 

in Classified Directory. 


OHIO BOLTED 

MAGNETS. 1210 “Spy. 

65" diometer.6- “Rte 

coil types in 39 to 65”, 8-coil in 55 & 
65”. Strop copper coils over 39”. 
Bolts protected in recessed wells. 


CHESTER BLAND Also capsule coil over 45". 


President 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. __ tio sasker maoners. 


tA 


‘OO DUNHAM RD. e CLEVELAND, OHIO coil. For extra heavy-duty 


Jul 


55 & 65” 4-coil, & 65” 6- 
service; hefty ears project . ~ 
, beyond magnet diameter, \ 
Also Makes Separation Magnets ward off damaging blows. © 
vy-Duty Electric Hoists * Nail Making 
bines * Fractional Horsepower, Shell 
lorque Motors * Precision Threaded 
for Aircraft Engine Manufacturers 


1953 








Comparison of Prices 
July 7, 


(Effective 





1953) 





July 7 June 30 




















y June 9 July & 
Steel prices on this page are the average of various f.o.b. quotations 1953 1953 1953 1957 
of major producing areas: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Pig Iron: (per ero<< ton) 
Youngstown Foundry, del’d Phila. ........ $62.19 $60.69 $60.69 58.19 
belan. eienninnn «ne wrevious = are on : Jeavy Type: Foundry, Valley ..........+.:. 56.50 55.75 55.00 52.50 
I : — : , t p viol week are printed in Heavy ype Dounce, Guibas, Gill 60.43 59.43 58.93 ae 
Se ee ve Z . Foundry, Birmingham ...... 52.88 51.88 51.38 
ity t ie tee es Foundry, Chicagot............ 56.50 56.50 55.00 
iene bhi 1953 1953 1953 ® Basic del'd Philadelphia ..... 61.27 59.77 59.77 
at-Rolled Steel: (per pounc ee = Basic, Valley furnace 56.0 55.25 54.50 
| Hot-rolled sheets ........... 3.925¢ 3.925¢ 8.775¢ 8.60¢ Malleable, Chicagoy ..... 56.4 56.50 55.00 
Cold-rolled sheets . 4.775 4.776 4.575 4.35 Malleable, Valley ............ 55.75 55.00 595 
a sheets (10 ga) yo 3.995 4 s Ferromanganeselt, cents per lb. 10.00¢ 10.00¢ 9.92¢ 8.06: 
ot-rolled strip 0.920 Ve2o 0.120 0 
Cold-rolled strip 5.575 5.575° 5.20 4.75 : ; R : s 
Plate gi 4.10 4.10 3.90 3.70 + The aoe charge for delivery to foundries in the Chicay,, 
Plates wrought iron .. : 9.00 9.00 9.00 7.85 district is $1 per ton. — 
Stainl’s C-R strip (No. 302). 41.50 41.50 39.75 36.75 t Average of U. S. Prices quoted on Ferroalloy pages, 76 pct Mn bas» 
1 =. wlatne 4 Sage Pig Iron Composite: (per gross ton) 
‘Wianhate (180 th) cokes... 08.05 e2 05 $2.95 $2.70 Dak WON oc vhutisasscFuneneos $56.76 $56.01 $55.26 $52.77 
Tit re tae (One i. 765 7 85 “65 "7.40 Scrap: (per gross ton) 
cctiiel conink dian. ‘Maan aoe aoe ne 750 No. 1 steel, Pittsburgh ...... $45.50 $45.50 $40.50 $39.50 
et eee ere = — No. 1 steel, Phila. area ...... 43.50 43.50 40.50 40.50 
Bars and Shapes: (per pound 70 No. 1 steel, Chicago ......... 42.50 41.50 38.50 $8.50 
Merchant bars ..........+++> 4.15¢ 4.15¢ 3.95¢ 3.70¢ No. 1 bundles, Detroit 37.50 37.50 37.50 41.15* 
Cold finished bars ........... 5.20 5.200 4.925 4.55 Low phos., Youngstown ..... 48.50 47.50 46.50 46.50° 
Alloy bars ..... 4.875 4.875 4.675 4.30 No. 1 mach’y cast, Pittsburgh 49.50 49.50 49.50 52.00 
Structural shapes sawkees 4.10 4.10 3.85 3.65 No. 1 mach’y cast, Philadel’a. 45.50 45.50 47.50 52.00+ 
Stainless bars (No. 302) 35.50 35.50 34.00 31.50 No. 1 mach’y cast, Chicago 45.00 44.50 43.00 4 be 
Wrought iron bars . 10.05 10.05 10.05 9.50 3 i av , _ _ 
Wir Ps re 0 d) 2 . : . 
Bright hen ee FS 5.525¢ 5.525¢ 5.225¢ 4.85 7 ° Basing pt., jess _broker’s fee. t¢ Shipping pt., less broker's fee. 
Scrap Steel Composite: (per gross ton) 
Rails: (per 100 It ere ae _ No. 1 heavy melting scrap ... $43.83 $43.50 $89.88 $39.50 
Heavy rails .. , $4.325 $4.325 $4.075 $3 4 Coke, Connellsville: (per net ton at oven) 
Light rails tenes -» 5.20 9.20 5.00 4.90 pormess —, prompt ...... ai a3 14% “Ss $14.75 
Semifinished Steel: ‘per net tor oundry coke, prompt ...... ° ° . 17.16 
Rerolling billets $62.00 $62.00 $59.00 $56.00 Nonferrous Metals: (cents per pound to large buyers) 
Slabs, rerolling . 62.00 62.00 59.00 56.00 Copper, ae. Conn. a oon 29.8753 24.50 
Forging billets ae 75.50 75.50 70.50 66.00 Copper, Lake, Conn. ...... 30.125 30.125 it 24.625 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 82.00 82.00 76.00 70.00 Tin, straits, — BOGE ca cees 84.757 90.50 91.75 211, 
Ww Rod Sides ines nound Zinc, East St. OES Ke seesese 11.00 11.00 11.00 15.00 
aoe - _ ° ~ & gt ~ eiaeannoree 13.30 13.30 18.05 15.80 
ire rods De 4.525¢ 4.525¢ 4.325¢ 4.10¢ . . . : 
Skelp : err 3.75 3.55 8.35 me ge virgin ingot ...... 20.50 20.50 20.50 19.00 
: ; : sities ne ne ; Nickel, electrolytic ........... 63.08 63.08 63.08 59.58 
Finished Steel ( site: (per pound) Magnesium, ingot ........... 27.00 27.00 27.00 24.60 
‘Base pr lee ee cee 1.6346 4.634¢ 4.417¢ 4.131¢ Antimony, Laredo, Tex. ...... 34.50 34.50 34.50 $9.00 
* Revised + Tentative. t Average. * Revised. 
>. . 
Composite Price Notes a + 
Finished Steel Composite WARE Base price, f.o.b., dollars per 100 |b 
Weighted index based on steel bars, shapes, 
wire, rails, black pipe, hot and cold- HOUSES Sheets Strip Plates Shapes Bars Alloy Bars 
heets and _ strips, epresenting major 
; of finished ste« hipment. Index re- ~ . ~ ~ > na. 7 7 | 5 ; 
apitulated in Aug &, 1941, issue and in May > = 3 S% = =  té = ~ = 3 s Zig = e ¥ 
Sfi a |Se\Ss| = | & Si) a | .£ | ees ess O43 Ss: 
o > & 2 co =| >& 3 z= es 2  w.2 | tem, s—8 tex s-: 
= nea) Ss |e isg2i2i3 SE | S&S | SE | S¥u| STE Ze Et 
o SAO = or | or = e nV. = Ch Iaeet| Pee! O<< o<e 
St h the issue M h Bultimare $.20 5.96 7.25 7.38 | 6.68 6.55 6.59 6.56 | 7.64 
grt finished nm e Ww eV 6.00 | 7.3 
} 194 ‘ te The weights used Birmingham 15 6.10 | 7.00 8.004 6.30 6.35 6.35 | 6.15 | 8.90 
the average product shipments Boston 20 6.66 | 7.54 8.39 6.81 , 9.002 6.83- 6.68 | 6.57 | 7.82 | 11.98 | 11.79 14.28 
7 7 j ive and 194¢ 8.93 6.88 11.98 
Q iy 1 te Buffalo 20 «655.95 6.85  8.70- 6.30 6.35-| 6.15-| 5.95-| 7.15 11.66 13 90 
8.71 6.47 6.38 6.20 | 6.05 11.85 14.15 
_— ; ° Chicago 20 | 6.18 | 7.12 | 8.05 6.42 6.33-| 6.46 | 6.28 | 7.30 
S l f M { i 6.38 
Cincinnati 20 6.28 6.89 8.17 6.40 6.55 | 6.54 6.28 | 7.38 11.87 14 
Cleveland 20  5.95- 6.82- 7.95-| 6.27 6.25 6.40 6.04 | 7.10 10.79 - 
Pig Iron Composite 5.96 6.83 8.04 11.59 13 89 
. \ Denver 7.70 | 8.55-, 9.79- 7.60 7.55 7.55 | 7.60 | 8.80 15.25 
Based o1 erages f basic iron at Valley 9.15 |10.25 | 
‘ I Chica Phila- Detroit 20 6.15-| 7.00-| 8.04-| 6.39-| 7.05-| 6.55 | 6.54-| 6.26-| 7.32 | 11.97 | 11.57-| 14.02 12 82 
hin all ¥ eae 6.22 | 7.02 | 8.59 | 6.50 7.67 6.57 | 6.27 | | 11.82 | a2 
; ' . Houston 20  6.75~ 7.00-| 8.62-| 6.95 6.75-| 6.80--| 6.95-| 9.55 | 13.15 | 12.65 | 14.65 | 14.40 
6.90 | 7.73 | 9.20 | 7.16 6.86 | 6.95 | 7.13 | 14.90 
’ Kansas City 20 6.62 | 7.46 8.42 | 6.77 6.75 | 6.74 | 6.65 | 7.80 | 11.87 
| ia ws ae 7.49 | fi 
crap Steel Composite Los Angeles 20 | 7.05 8.70 | 8.45-, 7.05- 10.10-| 6.90 | 6.75-| 6.85-| 9.40-| 12.45-| 11.95-| 14.50 14 2 
Average f N 1 hea ‘ scrap .90 | 7.20 10.85 6.80 | 6.95 |10.10 | 13.00 | 12.75 | 15.30 | 15.99 
ae : Pittsharsh 3 Memphis 10 6.56 | 7.40 6.60 6.71 | 6.71-| 6.57-| 7.52 
ot, rat 7.50 6.98 6.98 6.83 7.98 
j n ‘ Milwaukee 20 | 6.35 7.29 8.22 6.59 6.50- 6.63 | 6.45 | 7.57 
6.55 | | | 7.58 
New Orleans .15 | 6.28 7.12 | 8.48 6.32 | 8.13 | 6.43 | 6.43 | 6.31 | 8.05 
New York .30 | 6.54- 7.45-| 8.72 | 6.72 6.67 | 6.50 | 6.75 | 7.90 | 12.00 | 11.84 | 14.03 14.14 
6.77 7.59 6.82 
Norfolk 20 «6.7 7.00 6.95 6.95 | 7.00 | 8.50 
. 
Warehouse Price Notes Philadelphia 25 | 6.30- 7.13-| 7.53-| 6.70 | 5.80 | 6.30 | 6.30 | 6.57-| 7.66 | 11.74 | 11.59 13.89 
7.85 | 8.00 6.58 7 
Base Quantities (Standard unless otherwise Pittsburgh 20 5.95 6.82 8.30 6.20 6.03 | 6.07 5.98 | 7.12 11.45 13.49 
sc ‘eked, Meiiddl’ ania aiden die 5.96 6.23 
rer om Suisnes ae a > er Portland .20 | 7.8€-| 9.05-| 9.30 | 7.56 7.05 | 7.25 | 7.25 | 9.40 
A vy bars; 1000 to 1999 Ib. ll others; 2000 8.55 9.50 7.60 
999 Ib. All HR products may be combined Salt Lake City . .20 | 8.30 10.803 8.45 7.85 | 8.00 | 8.40 (11.25 
5 ; 8.80 11.30 | 8.55 ee 
i quantity A gaivani : d z eets may be San Francisco .15 | 7.35 | 8.70 | 9.90 | 7.60 10.35 | 7.20 | 7.25 | 7.15 | 9.85 | 13.55 | 12.80 | 15.50 is “ 
ymmbined for iantity. CR sheets may not | | 19.8 
ln eamined with each other or with eslvan- Seattle .20 | 8.15 8.70 10.10 8.02 9.59 | 7.35 | 7.58 |10.13 | 13.20 5. 54 
ed sheets, for quantity. St. Louis 20 6.48 7.42 8.35 | 6.72 6.73 | 6.86 | 6.58 | 7.70 
: . St. Paul 18 6.47 7.48 8.41- 6.77 6.69 | 6.73 | 6.64 7.78 11.86 
PR ce] ions ray + 499 It 20,000 lt 6.6? g 56 es 
150 to 1499 lk 44500 to 9999 Ib 
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—in alloy steels 


Crucible AISI bars and strip are your assurance of quality 
in alloy steels. From melting through finishing operations, 
Crucible metallurgists continually inspect each piece proc- 
essed. It is this persistent vigilance over quality that sets 
Crucible steelmaking apart .. . this means that Crucible 
AISI and other special purpose steels are uniform no matter 
when or where you buy them. 

And Crucible’s wide distribution system, with its well 
stocked warehouses conveniently located in all parts of the 
country, assures you of prompt, dependable deliveries. 

Next time you need alloy steel, call Crucible. 


Stocks maintained of: 
Rex High Speed Steel... ALL grades of Tool Steel (includ- 
ing Die Casting and Plastic Die Steel, Drill Rod, Tool Bits 
and Hollow Drill Steel) ...Stainless Steel (Sheets, Bars, 
Wire, Billets, Electrodes) ... AISI Alloy, Max-el Machin- 
ery, Onyx Spring and Special Purpose Steels. 


first name in special purpose steels 


53 eats of \Fine| stoelmaking \NAREHOUSE SERVICE 


CRUC 2LE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


S and Warehouses: ATLANTA © BALTIMORE « BOSTON * BUFFALO * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO © CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * DAYTON 
ETROIT * HOUSTON * INDIANAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES * MILWAUKEE * NEWARK * NEW HAVEN © NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH 
* ROCKFORD * SAN FRANCISCO © SEATTLE © SPRINGFIELD, MASS. * ST. LOUIS + ST. PAUL * SYRACUSE * TORONTO, ONT. * WASHINGTON, D. C 


July 1953 165 
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IRON AGE 


STEEL 
PRICES 


(Effective 
July 7, 1953) 







































Bethlehem, Pa 
Buffalo, N. Y 

















Claymont, Del 
Coatesville, Pa. 
Conshohocken, Pa 


Harrisburg, Pa 






Hartford, Conn. 


EAST 


| Johnstown, Pa. 






Newark, N. J. 






New Haven, Conn 


Phoenixville, Pa 


Putnam, Coan 





| Sparrows Pt., Md. 


Worcester, Mass. 






Trenton, N. J 


Alten, Ill 






Ashland, Ky 


Canton- Massillon, 
Ohio 











Chicago, Ill 







Sterling, tl 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Italics identify producers listed in key at end of table. 

















BILLETS, BLOOMS, PIPE | PIL- SHAPES | 
INGOTS SLABS ‘'SKELP| ING |STRUCTURALS 
ia 7 = = ed. eccusic acne 
Carbon Carbon Carbon Hi Str. 
Forging Alloy Reroiling Forging Alloy Sheet | Low Hot- 
Net Ton Net Ton Net Ton Net Ton | Net Ton | Steel Carbon | Alloy rolled 
| $82.00 B3 | | 4.15 B3 | 6.20 B3 
$62.00 B3 $75.50 B3,| $82.00B3| —-| 4925.83 | 41583 | 6.20 B3 





Base prices, f.o.b. mill, in cents per Ib., unless otherwise noted. Extras apply 


3.925 B3, 
R3 





$62.00 B3 | $75.50 Bs | | $82.00 BS | | 4.15 B3 
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| 
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$75.50 R3 | 





6.20 B3 


“eo 


veinssall aiieactathitial cesta nite man inna 


3.925 B3 


wae ananiiecettacaiee 


3.925 A7 








$62.00 U/ | $75.50 R3, 
UILWw8 | 


| 3.925 A/, 
W8 
































STRIP 
ae 
Hi Str | Hi 
Cold- HR Low/CR) 
rolled Alloy | “= 
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$4583 | 6.0) 2 








5.45 B3 6.00 BS | 845 BF 














































































| $75.50 R3 5.45 45,J3| | 7.803 
| | 
- oe - aon |} | | — ———$<—_|—-_——_— | —_—_—— —— a 
Detroit, Mich | $63.00 R5 $78.50 R5 | $85.00 R5 | 4.225 G3 5.65 G3 6.50G3 | 790D) 
| 5.95 D! 8.50 63 
| | 6.05 D2 
= _ = eee wee a | | a = _ _ = — eee = 
4 | Duluth, Minn. no Bi = ae & 
< Gary, Ind. Harbor, $62.00 U/ $75. 50 Us | | $82. 00 Ul, | | 4.925 13 | 4.10 13, 6.175 U/, 3.925 13, 5.70 13 $.95U! 
a Indiana y/ | ; Ul | 3 : eee 2B 
a 6.45 Y/ 
a | ae ill eta Oe : eae a fill a i eM al 
= | Granite City, Il 
Kekomo, Ind | 
Middletown, Ohio | | 5.45 A7 
Niles, Ohio 4.225 Si | 5.80 SI 5.95 S/ | 7.65 SI 
Sharon, Pa | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. $59.00 U/ | $62.00 | $62.00U/ | $75.50 J3, | $82. 00 Ul | 3.75 U/ 4 925 U! 4. uy, 5 CU | 6. 175 J3. | 4.425 S7, S9| S. 3 Bé4, i 7.80 J3 
Midland, Pa $62.50 /3 Ul 3.85 J3 Ul re 
| 6. iS S7 
Portsmouth, Ohio | 
Weirton, Wheeling, | 4.35 W3 4.025 W3 5. . F3, 6.30 W3 
Follansbee, W. Va. | 
a ee a _——$ |] — | ___———— -= 
Youngstewn, Ohio $82.00 Y/ | 3.75 R3, 4.10 Y/ | | 3.925 R3, 5.45 K3, Y/ | $.95U/ 8.30 } 
|} Ul ul, Yl 6.45 Y/ 
Oe EER i 5229000 — | | _ 
Fontana, Cal | $86.00K/ | $88.00K/ | $81.00K/ | $94.50K/ $101. 00 K/ | 4.75K/ 6.825K/ | 4.70K/ | 7.35K/ 7.05 K/ J 
Geneva, Utah $75.50 C7 4107 | 6.175 18 C7 | ] 
Kansas City, Me | 4.80 S2 | 4.625 S2 | \7.10 St J 
Les Angeles, $94.50 B2 | $102.00 B2 | (4.80 B2, | 6.8582 | 4675 B2, 
Torrance, Cal | | C7 C7 { 
é a Gt ae eee aa = i ilies 4 
Minnequa, Cole | 1 
San Francisco, Niles, $94.50 B2 4.75 B2 6.80 B2 4.675 B2, | 
Pittsburg, Cal 4.91 P9 C7 \ 
Seattle, Wash = 50 B2, 4.85 B2 6.90 B2 
/ | 
Atlanta, Ga. | 4.475 A8 | 
= Fairheld, Ala $62.00 72 | $75. 50 T2 4.10 R3, 6.175 72 | 3.925 R3, 5.95 T? 
= | Alabama City, Ala. T2 | 72 
“ | Houston, Texas $85.: 50 S2 | $92.00 S2 4.60 S2 | 4.425 S2 
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Hot-rolled 
18 ga. 
& hvyr- 
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4225 S/ 


3925 3, 
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3925 W3, 
u s 


H 3925 R3, 


Te 
470K/ 


4025 C7 


4.625 C7 


4.625 C7 


3925 R 


Jul 








Hot-rolled 


18 ga. 





4925 Ul 





3925 J3, 
R3 


3925 13 
UI, Yi 


3.925 W3 
W5 


Fy BBR) 3925 3 


470K/ 


4025 C7 


4.625 C7 


4.625 C7 


SS 


3.925 R 
12 


ER Jul) 


| & hvyr 


3925 B3 


3.925 A7 


3925 Al, 
ws 


4.125 G3 


























Italics identify producers listed in key at end of table. Base prices, f.0.b. mill, in cents per lb., unless otherwise noted. Extras apply. 
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IRON AGE 




















WIRE | : 
SHEETS ROD | TINPLATEt+ | PLATE | PRICES 
ng Hi Str. Hi Str. Hi Str. Hot- Cokes* Electro* | Hollows are (Effective 
Cold- Galvanized | Enamcling Terne Low Alloy | Low Alloy | Low Alloy | _ rolled | | 1.25-Ib. 0.25 -Ib. Enameling | | July 7, 1958) 
rolled 10 ga. 12 ga. 10 ga. H.R. CR. Galv. 19 ga. | base box | base box | 29 ga. 
| Bethlehem, Pa. 
4.775 B3 | 5.90 B3 | 7.225 B3 | 4525 W6 | | Buffalo, N. Y. 
an I ene iatearteel iciiatihiipteies as acini cainiinninncial ans tae lal al 4 
| ¢ Special ented mig | Claymont, Del 
oo ea AS eee ———'|—————— | terne deduct 95¢ from ee = 
| 1.25-Ib coke base box | Coatesville, Pa 
Se ee pane ae eeneeen ee eae en eanmaty a ata atnnent ———/ price. Can-making quality |—-———-- 
| | 6.1542 | blackplate 55to 128Ib | | Conshaiuchen, Pa 
——|—_—___—_ SS ——_—_—'|--—_—_———| deduct $2.20 from 1.25-fb |—— = 
coke base box. | Harrisburg, Pa. 
-——| | | OO _ — —————| *COKES: 1.50-lb ——— 
add 25¢. | Hartford, Conn. 
————_ | ——_—_—_— | _————|-— caereiemneaee —|—— —|—_—_————| ELECTRO: 0.50-lb add |———— 
| 4.525 B3 254; 0.7 75 > add 65¢. | Suhestoum, Pa. 
| Newark, N. J. 
| | New Haven, Conn 
| ‘Pieesteilin, Pa. 
4.875 Ul | $8.80 Ul $7.50 U/ | 6.60 U 1 | | Morrisville, Pa. 
4.775 B3. | 5.275 B3 | 5.90 B3 7.225 B3 | 8.075 B3 | | 4.625 B3 oy $8. 80 Bs EZ 50 B3 | Sparrows Pt., Md. 
| 4.825 AS l | Waseusten, Mass 
} | | | Trenton, N. J 
"Alton, un. 
5.275 A7 | 5.175 A7 | | Ashland, Ky. 
5.275 R3 ‘Canes Slensilien, 
| Ohie 
5.90U) | | | 4.525 A5, | Chicage, WW 
| | | N4 
ee I i se 
| | | 4.625 N4 | Sterling, tl 
4775 J3, | | 5.175 R3 5.90 J3 | 7.225 J3 4.525 A5 | Cleveland, Ohio 
wse; | |  - | | 6ssG3 | z67SG3 | Detroit, Mich 
ee e ae 
| | | Duluth, Minn 
4.775 2B, “5.275 Ul 5.175 13 5.675 U/ 5.90 U/, 7.225 UI | $8.70 13, $7.40 13, 6.10U/, | Gum, Ind. Harber, 
| Ul, YI | $325 13 Ul 6.40 Y! | 7.725 YI | ULY! Ul Y/ Indiana 
| | | 
sara ai ad Bs es ol . lala wines satelite Seinen - a . 
5.475G2 | 5.875 G2 | $7.60G2 | 6.30 G2 | Granite City, 1 
5.375 C9 | | | Kehome, Ind. 
4.775 A7 | | 5.175 A7_ | 5.675 Al vo | Middletown, Ohio 
545 Si | 590SI | $7.40 R3 | Niles, Obie 
| | Sharon, Pa 
4.775 J3, | 5.275 Ul r 175 U/ | 5.90 J3, | 7.225 J3, | 7.925U/ 4.525 A5 $8.70 /3, $7.40 /3, 6.10U/ | Pittsburgh, Pa 
Ul } Ul Ul UI UI Midland, Pa 
5.775 DI | 4.725 DI : | Portsmouth, Ohio 
4.775 W3, | 5.275 W3, | _ | 5.675 W3, | | 1.475 W3 $8.70 W3, | $7.40W3, |6.55W5 | Weirton, Wheeling, 
W5 W5 | | W5 | W5 i) | Follansbee, W. Va 
4.775 R3, | 5.90 UI, R3) 7.225 R3 4525 Y) | $8.70 R3 Youngstewn, Ohie 
YI | | 640 Yi | 7.725 Y/ 
| | j 
5.875 K/ | | 7.00 K/ 8.275 K/ 5.325 K/ Fontana, Cal 
| Geneva, Utah 
| Kansas City, Mo 
| 6.025 C7 5.325 B2 Les Angeles, 
Torrance, Cal 
} Minnequa, Colo 
5 725 C7 6.025 C7 5.175 C7 $9.45 C7 $8.15 C7 San Francisco, Niles, 
Pittsburg, Cal 
Seattle, Wash 
Atlanta, Ga 
4.775 T2 | 5.275 R3, 5.90 T2_ 5.125 72 4.525 72 $8.80 7 $7.50 72 Fairfield, Ala 
| 72 Alabama City, Ala 
Houston, Texas 
9, 1953 
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IRON AGE | Italics identify producers listed in key at end of table. Base prices, f.0.b. mill, in cents per lb., unless otherwise noted. Extras apply. 





STEEL | BARS | PLATES 
PRICES | fennel eons enn ia 











































































































































(Effective Alloy Alloy Hi Str. | Hi Str. 
July 7, 1953 | Carbon Reinforce Cold Hot- | Cold H.R. Low Carbon Floor Low 
Steel ing Finished | rolled | Drawn Alloy Steel Plate Alloy Alloy A 
o_o — = - i ee Se Al Al 
Bethlehem, Pa 4.875 B3 | 6.275 B3 =| 6.225 B3 43 Al 
nis . - — cena eeneneennenscentan | eases se ‘ 
| Buffalo, N. Y. 4.15 B3,.R3 | 4.15 B3 4.875 B3, R3| 6.275 B3 | 6.225 B3 4.10 B3 | 6.25 B3 : : 
‘mene eens eae —_———$$_ $$ | — | — — 46 Ar 
Clayment, Del — ; - | 47 oA 
Coatesville, Pa | 4.35 L4 5.75 L4 Mb A 
Conshohocken, Pa 45542 |51542 | ~ | 65042 | BI Bs 
~ ————|——————————-|——_ i— ——--——)-— ——__~ - B2 Be 
_Hervicburg, Pa A 8 SII Te rn Naas __ -_/ ae Se B3 . 
__ | Hartterd, Conn. 5.85 R3 | 6.775. R3 | BY BI 
a —|—— $$ | | — | —_ — — - —— ee BS BI 
< | Johnstown, Pa 4.15 B3 4.15 B3 4.875 B3 | | 6.22583 =| 4.10 B3 5.55 B3 6.25 B3 | 5.525 B3 _ 
Newark, N. J 5.70 WI0 lesswio | | - = cl GC 
ee be nami sical tee — A SS hahaa inet CQ) Ca 
New Haven, Cenn Choe 
__ ; ; nes : oe _ i | Cc Cl 
Camden, N. J a 
. sutniiedanedn iencemaaie sitesi enemas eames eit gesaeimeeacaiacs i aiaiadiaian Reticle % Co 
Putnen, Conn. 5.85 W10 | a 
Sparrows Pt., Md 4.15 B3 | 4.10 B3 555B3. | 62583 | 562583 C8 Ce 
i —_—— —_ — ~ — al —_—— — SS Co Co 
Palmer, Worcester, | 5.825 A5 C10 Co 
Mass. | | | W6 c 
ae A I 
Trenten, N. J | Ci2 Gy 
| Alten, 1M | = 
Ashland, Ky. | 4.10 A7 aes DI De 
os mahal — | | (el —_———— —— D2 De 
Canton-Massillen. | 4.15 R3 5.20 R2, R3 | 4.875 R3 | 6.325 R2. R3) se 
Ohvo - . a — a ea nl cet = = Dt Di 
Chicage, 18 4.15 R3, Ul, | 4.15 R3 5.20 A5,W/8, 4.875 Ul, | 6.325 A5,W8,| | 4.10 U/,W8 | S.15UI 5.55 UI 6.25UI =| 5.525 45 
we 490 Né¢ W8.12.B5 | W8,R3 | WI0.L2.R3.| | 3, Né Ea 
BS | 5.625 W7 En 
| j 
Cleveland, Ohie 4.15 R3 4.15 R3 5.20 A5,C13 | 6.325 A5,C13 ~ |4amey3R3 | | | 62593 | S825 45, Fl Fi 
| R3, C13 F2 Fit 
_—— anne - ee a ea SESS ce Fi ~ 
Detreit, Mich 4.30 RS 5.35 R5, P8 5.025 R5 6.475 R5 P88) 6.875 G3 | 4.65 G3 7.10 G3 ne 
4.50 G3 5.225 G3 ch Cl 
a _ ae ee = ——— . G2 Gr 
| Duluth, Minn. bi tn ee fs ee, | | 5.525 45 C3 Ge 
= | Gary Ind. Harbor, | 4.15 /3,U/, | 4.15 13,U/, | 5.20 R3 4.875 13, U/ | 6.325 R3, M5| 6.225U/, 13 | 4.10 13,U/, | 5.1573 | 5.55UI 6.25 UI. 13 | 5.625 Ms w 
"| Crawfordsville, y/ | YI Y/ | 6.725 Y/ y/ | 6.75 Y/ : 
7 Indiana 
a _ — — | . emer _ ~ 12 In 
= Granite City, Ill | 3 In! 
= = fs ; endoeatie eheesatiailicas deinen tide ER nee en en 
Kekeme, Ind | 5 625 C9 ie ie 
° — - ater eee . cat a = ae ee as = - a — ——e os . 
Sterling, Ill 4.75 N4 5.00 N4 | | 5.625 Né Jt Je 
—____—_ ~ ~ ——— _ - - | }2 
Niles, Ohie 4.10 S/ | | 5.70 SI | 6.25 SI 3 . 
Sharea, Pa sé 
~ ‘. ee a - — ae iS : Fa ee aes /4 Jos 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 4.15 J3,U1 | 4.15 J3,U! | 5.20 A5,J3, | 4.875 U/ 6.325 45, | 6.225 J3,U) | 4.10 J3,U) | 545U/ =| S55Ul — |: 6.25 J3, Ul | 5.525 A5,J3 
Midland, Pa W10, R3 W10 KI Ks 
i ba ee a 4 os = K2 Ke 
Portsmeuth, Obie 5.725 Di K3 Ke 
i Weirton, Wheeling, | 4.30 W3 | 4.40 W3 . -— [ Li Le 
; Follansbee, W. Va | | l2 La 
Youngstown, Obie | 4.15 R3,U/, | 4.15 R3, Ul, | 5.20 Y! 4.875 U/.Y! 622sur | 40R3,U.| | ™”~*=«d SS UL 
} } 6.725¥! | YI “4 | 
ee eee 7 —_—_—_—_———ess" SD \ A; 
Fontana, Cal 4.85 K/ 4.85 K/ 5.925 K/ 7.475 K/ 4.75K/ /660K/ | 695K/ a 7 
Geneva, Utah aiec7) | ~ a 62sc7_ | 3M 
- - - ~—— ~ - — —|——- - Ms M 
Kansas City,Me. | 485S2 | 485 S2 5.755 S2 | $825 52 | wi: 
.. | Les Angeles, | 4.85 B2.C7 | 4.85 .B2,C7 | 6.65 R3 5.925 B2 6.925 B2 ee oe M6 M 
i “| Terrance, Cal 
= Minnequa, Cole ee ae ee \? 
| San Francisce, 4.85 C7,P9 | 4.85 C7.P9 6975B2 | ~~ er NI} 
| Niles, Pittsburg, Cal.| 4.90 B2 4.90 B2 Ng oh 
Seattle, Wash 4.90 B2 4.90 B2,S/! 6975 B2 | 5.00 B2 | aa§ B2 
‘ | | SSD —_—_ S| 
Atlanta, Ga | 4.45 A8 4.45 48 | 
= | Fairfield, Ala | 4.15 R3,72. | 4.15 R3,72 6225 T2 | 4.10 R3,72 | «dL as 72 | $525 RB, - 
j | Alabama City, Ala TY. : 
! = - a _ . = —_— aol ae a ae - tae eae Pp? 
* | Housten, Texas | 4.65 S2 4.65 S2 5.375 S2 4.60 S2 P4 
i Ft. Worth, Texas | PS 
i | ~< 
. — Jul 
168 THe [RON AGE 
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— —S§teel Prices 
1953) 


(Effective July 7, 


Key to Steel Producers 


With Principal Offices 


Steel Co., Chicago 
, Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
rican Cladmetals Co., Carnegie, Pa. 
ican Steel & Wire Div., Cleveland 
Nail & Chaplet Co., Cleveland 
» Stee! Corp., Middletown, O. 
ntic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Babcock & Wilcox Tube Div., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San Francisco 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 


Calstrip Steel Corp., Los Angeles 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 
Central lron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


C4 Claymont Products Dept., Claymont, Del. 

C5 Cold Metal Products Co., Youngstown 

(6 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver 

C7 ~=Columbia-Geneva Steel Div., San Francisco 

C8 Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 

C9 Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 

Cl0 Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 

2? Cumberland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md 

Ci3 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 

DI! Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 

D2 Detroit Tube & Steel Div., Detroit 

D3 Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 

D4 Dickson Weatherproof Nail Co., Evanston, III 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore 
Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, O. 

Fl Firth Sterling, Inc., McKeesport, Pa. 

F2 Fitzsimons Steel Corp., Youngstown 

F3 Follansbee Steel Corp., Follansbee, W. Va. 

GI Globe Iron Co., Jackson, O. 

G2 Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 

G3 Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 

H! Hanna Furnace Corp., Detroit 

!2 Ingersoll Steel Div., Chicago 

13 Inland Steel Co., Chicago 

¢ Interlake Iron Corp., Cleveland 

J! Jackson Iron & Steel Co., Jackson, O. 

|2 Jessop Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 

/3 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 

/# Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago 

KI! Kaiser Steel Corp., Fontana, Cal. 

K2 Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria 

K3 Koppers Co., Granite City, Ill. 

LI Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 

L2 La Salle Steel Co., Chicago 

L3 Lone Star Steel Co., Dallas 

L¢ Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 

Ml Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, O. 

M2 McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit 

M3 Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co., Sharon, Pa. 

M¢ Mid-States Steel & Wire Co., Crawfordsville, Ind 

M5 Monarch Steel Co., Inc., Hammond, Ind. 

M6 M lron Works, Everett, Mass. 

nal Supply Co., Pittsburgh 
nal Tube Co., Pittsburgh 

V Rolling Mills Co., Niles, O. 

4 western Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, Ill. 

ort Steel Corp., Newport, Ky 
r lron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

f eel & Wire Div., Monessen, Pa. 

re x lron & Steel Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 

“ n Drawn Steel Div., Plymouth, Mich. 

: *ourgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 

P5 urgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh 

July 9, 1953 











P6 Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

P7 Portsmouth Div., Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 
P8& Plymouth Steel Co., Detroit 

P9 Pacific States Steel Co., Niles, Cal. 


MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 











a 
P10 Precision Drawn Steel Co., Camden, N. J. 3 3| £ | 
= ™ is 
RI Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co., Dover, O. 3 ie ~ . = 5 3 
R2_ Reliance Div. Eaton Mfg. Co., Massillon, O. 3] * 3) 2 i Bl < e 
R3_ Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland | wife) ‘s| 31a) 3) | s 
R4 Roebling Sons Co. (John A.), Trenton, N. J vies) e| 8 2 22 )5 
R5_ Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit 3 : : a =) s| 5 + < 
5 i 
S! Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. aie r a| thea S _= = 
S2 Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas City = Fab. b. Mill Col Col | Col Col! Col! Col) é/lb. é/ ¢/Mb. 
S3 Shenango Furnace Co., Pittsburgh nchestatpiaaere nitroso a So eeicadiceoanelen 
ss S .. Fi ‘ ' 
3 ee ee Co., Fiachburg, Mase Alabama City R3. |131| 140|.. 149). |153'6.675/7.07 
loss eld Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham Aliquippa, Pa. J3...|.. | | 
S6 Standard Forging Corp., Chicago Atlanta A8 ea 
S7 = Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. coment . 
i ur r | | 
S8 Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, Pa. ya Ut. N4....|131) 143). 149,156 156)6.675|7.225 


S9 Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 
S10 Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
SII Seidelhuber Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle 


Cleveland A6.... 
Cleveland A5.... 
Crawirdsvi. M4 133} 145 151 
Donora, Pa. A5 131} 140 |149) 


| 

6.675) 
135 6.775,7. 325 
|153|6.675|7.075 





. Duluth A5 ..... {131} 140/145) 149) 153/6.675|7.075 
TI Tonawanda Iron Div., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. Fairfield, Ala. 72 131) 140|.. 1149 iss 6.675|7.075 
T2 Tennessee Coal & Iron Div., Fairfield Houston S2 
T3 Tennessee Products & Chem. Corp., Nashville Johnstn., Pa. B3...|131| 143 156 156|6. 675| 7.225 


Joliet, Ill. AS 1131} 140 149| 
Kokomo, Ind. C9.. |133 142 151) 
Los Angeles B2 


153(6.675|7.075 


T# Thomas Strip Div., Warren, O. 155)6. 775|7.175 
| 


T5 Timken Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. 


T6 Tremont Nail Co., Wareham, Mass. Kansas City S2.. | 
T7 Texas Steel Co., Fort Worth eee = 
UI United States Steel Co., Pittsburgh Moline, Ill R3 140 


Pittsburg, Cal. C7. |150| 163 
Portsmouth P7 oa | 
Rankin, Pa. AS... .|131| 140)...|._.|. ..|153/6.675/7.075 
So. Chicago R3....|131) 140)140| 149)... |153|6.675|7.075 
S. San Fran. C6....|...|....|...| 

Sparrows Pt. B3...|133 | #51) \158 |158)6. 175) 7.325 
Struthers, O. Y/._ | | 


173) 173\173|7.625/8.025 
U2 Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa 
WI Wallingford Steel Co., Wallingford, Conn. 
W2 Washington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa 
W3 Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
W4# Wheatland Tube Co., Wheatland, Pa Worcester 45 1137| 
W5 Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, W. Va Williamsport, 
‘V6 Wickwire Spencer Steel Div., Buffalo Pa. S10 
W7 Wilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
W8 Wisconsin Steel Co., S. Chicago, Ill 
W9 Woodward Iron Ce., Woodward, Ala. 
W10 Wycoff Steel Co., Pittsburgh 


e 975| 





Cut Nails, carloads, base $8.00 per keg (less 20¢ to 
jobbers), at Conshohocken, Pa., (42). 


* Alabama City and So. Chicago don’t include zinc extra. 
Galvanized products based on zinc at 11.0¢ per tb 











Y! Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 
STAINLESS STEELS Base price cents per lb., f.0.b. mill 
Product sor | soz | 303 | 304 | 316 | sar | 47 | 410 | 416 | 430 
enninaneeamenellia —— —— : aac aaie a 
| 
Ingots, rerolling 16.25 17.25 | 18.75 | 18.25 | 28.00 22.75 24.50 14.00 14.25 
Slabs, billets, rerolling 20.50 | 22.75 | 24. 1 | 23.75 | 36.25 | 29.50 | 32.25 | 18.25 18.50 
Forg. dises, die blocks, rings 38.50 | 38.50 | 41. 50 | 40.50 60.00 | 45.50 50.75 | 31.00 | 31.75 | 31.75 
Billets, forging | 29.50 | 29.75 | 32.25 | 31.00 | 46.50 35.25 | 39.50 | 24.00 | 24.50 | 24.50 
} . | } 
Bars, wires, structurals 35.25 | 35.50 | 38.25 | 37.25 | 55.50 42.00 | 46.75 | 28.75 | 29.25 | 29.25 
Plates 7.25-| 37.50 | 39.75 | 39.75 59.00 | 45.75-| 51.25 | 30.00 | 30.50-| 30.50 
37.50 | 46.00 | 31.00 
Sheets 46.25 | 46.50 | 48.75 | 48.75 | 64.50 | 55.50 | 60.75 | 40.75 | 41.25 | 43.50 
Strip, hot-rolled 29.75 | 32.00 | 36.75 | 34.25 | 55.00 | 42.00 | 46.50 | 26.25 27.00 
Strip, cold-rolled 38.25-| 41.50 | 45.50 | 43.75 | 66.50 | 54.50 | 59.25 | 34.25 41.25 | 34.75 
38.50 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCING POINTS—Sheets: 
pean, Pa., Ul; oe on, Pa 
Gary, U/; Bric dgeville, Pa.. U2; New Cast le, Ind., 


Midland, Pa., C//; Brackenridge, Pa., . Butler, Pa., A7 
, W2; (type 316 add 4.5¢) J2; Baltimore, E/ ; Middletown, O., iy "Massillon, O., R3; 
12; Ft. Wayne, /4; Lockport, N. Y., R4 


Strip: Midland, Pa., 
W 2; type 316 add 4.5¢ 
O., A7; Harrison, N. J., 
Wallingford, Conn., W/ 


Bars: Baltimore, A7; Duquesne, Pa., Munhall, Pa., U/; Rea 5 C2; Titusville, Pa., 
J2; McKeesport, Pa UI, FI; Bridgeville, Pa U2; Dunkirk, N. Y., A3;1 assillon, O., R3; Chicago, 
CIT: Watervliet, N Y., A3; Waukegan, A5; Lockport, N. Y., S4; Canton, O., 75; Fr Wayne, j4 


Fi; Ft. Wayne, J4; Harrison, N. J., D3; Baltimore, A7; 


Cl! ; Cleveland, A5; Carnegie, Pa., 
; W. Leechburg, Pa., A3; Bridgeville, Pa., 
D3; Youngstown, C5; Lockport, N. Y., 


S9; McKeesport, Pa., F/; Reading, Pa., C2; Washington, Pa. 
U2; Detroit, M2; Canton-Massillon, O., R3; Middletown, 
S4; Sharon, Pa., S/ (type 301 add 4¢); Butler, Pa., A7; 


U2; Washington, Te. 
U1; Syracuse, N. Y 


Wire: Waukegan, A5; Massillon, O., R3; McKeesport, Pa., 
Dunkirk, A3; Monessen, P/ ; Syracuse, C//; Bridgeville, U2 
Structurals: Baltimore, A7; Massillon, O., R3; Chicago, Ill., J4; Watervliet, N. Y., A3; Syracuse, Ci! 


Plates: Brackenridge, Pa 


en Butler, Pa., A7; Chicago, U/; Munhall, Pa., U/; Midland, Pa. 
12; Lockport, N. Y 


S4; Mid ywn, AZ; Washington, Pa., /2; Cleveland, Massillon, R3 


Cll; New Castile, Ind.; 


Forged discs, die blocks 


rings: Pittsburgh, C//; Syracuse, C//; Ferndale, Mich., 43>\Washington, Pa., J2 


Forging billels: Midland, Pa., C//; Baltimore, A7; nine Pa., /2; McKeesport, F/; Massillon, Canton, O, R3 
Watervhet, A3; Pittsburgh, Chicago, U/; Syracuse, C/ 
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— Miscellaneous Prices winston ‘ 


Effective July 7, 1953) 





| PE AND TUBING Base discounts f.0.b. mills. Base price about $200 ,« 


BUTTWELD SEAMLESS 
In 34 In LIn 1'4 In l'otn 2 In 214-3 In 2 In 2\% In 3 In 3 4 Me 


Bik Ga! Bik Gal Bik Gal Blk Gal Blk Gal Blk Gal Bik Gal Bik Gal Blk Gal. | Blk. | Gal. | Bik. | Gal 
STANDARD T. & ¢ 























Sparrows Pt. B 23.75| 8.0 | 26.75) 12.0 | 29.75) 18.5 | 31.75 16.0 32.75) 17.€ | 33.25) 17.5 | 34.75) 18.0 
Youngstown R3 26.25 10.0 | 29.25) 14.0 | 31.75) 17.5 | 34.25 18.5 | 34.75 19.5 | 35.25 20.0 36.75 20.0 
Fontana K 13.25 4+2.0 | 16.25) 1.0) 18.75 5 | 21.25; $.5 | 21.75) 6.5 | 22.25] 7.@ | 23.75) 7.0 
Pittsburgh /3 26.25| 10.0 | 29.25) 14.0 | 31.75] 17.5 34.25) 18.5 | 34.75) 19.5 | 35.25) 20.0 | 36.75) 20.0 15.75) 0.0 | 19.75) 2.5 | 22.25) 5.0) 2 6.5 
Alton, it l 
Sharon M 26.25 10.0 | 29.25) 14.0 | 31.75) 17.5 34.25) 18.5 34.75 19.5 35.25) 20.0 | 36.75) 20.0 
Pittsburgh N 26.25 10.0 | 29.25) 14.0 | 31.75) 17.5 34.25) 18.5 34.75 19.5 | 35.25 20.0 | 36.75) 20.0 15.75) 0.0 9.75; 2.5 | 22.25) 5.6) 2 6.5 
Wheeling W5 26.25) 10.0 | 29.25) 14.0 | 31.75) 17.5 34.25 18.5 | 34.75) 19.5 | 35.25) 20.0 | 36.75) 20.0 
Wheatland W4# 26.25| 10.0 | 29.25 14.0 | 31.75) 17.5 | 34.25 18.5 | 34.75 19.5 | 35.25) 20.0 | 36.75) 20.0 
Youngstown Y/ 26.25| 10.0 29.25) 14.0 | 31.75) 17.5 | 34.25! 18.5 | 34.75) 19.5 35.25) 20.0 | 36.75) 20.0 15.75, 0.0 19.75, 2.5 | 22.25) 5.0 23.75) 6.5 
Indiana Harber } 25.25 9.0 | 28.25, 13.0 | 30.75) 16.5 33.25 17.5 | 33.75) 18.5 34.25 19.0 | 35.75) 19.0 
Lorain N2 26.25. 10.0 29.25 14.0 | 31.75) 17.5 | 34.25 18.5 34.75) 19.5 35.25. 20.0 | 36.75| 20.0 15.75) 0.0 i9.75 2.5 | 22.25 5.6 | 23 6.5 
EXTRA STRONG 
PLAIN ENDS 
Sparrows Pt. B 27.75; 13.0 | 31.75) 17.0 | 33.75) 20.5 | 34.25) 19.5 | 34.75) 20.5 | 35.25) 21.0 | 35.75) 20.0 
Youngstown R 29.75) 15.0 | 33.75) 19.0 | 35.75) 22.5 | 36.25, 21.5 | 36.75) 22.5 | 37.25, 23.0 | 37.75) 22.0 
Fontana K/ 16.75 20.75 22.75 23.25 23.75 24.25 24.75 
Pittsburgh /3 29.75; 15.0 | 33.75) 19.0 | 35.75| 22.5 | 36.25) 21.5 | 36.75) 22.5 | 37.25) 23.0 | 37.75) 22.9 | 16.25. 0.75) 20.75, 3.75) 23.75) 6.75) 28.75, 9.15 
Alten, Hl. 
Sharon M3 29.75) 15.0 | 33.75) 19.0 | 35.75) 22.5 | 36.25) 21.5 | 36.75) 22.5 | 37.25, 23.0 | 37.75, 22.0 
Pittsburgh N/ 29.75) 15.0 | 33.75) 19.0 | 35.75| 22.5 36.25) 21.5 | 36.75, 22.5 | 37.25! 23.6 | 37.75) 22.0 6.25. 0.75! 20.75) 3.75 23.75) 6.75) 28.75) 9.75 
Wheeling 4 29.75| 15.0 | 33.75) 19.0 | 35.75, 22.5 | 36.25) 21.5 | 36.75) 22.5 | 37.25) 23.0 | 37.75) 22.0 
Wheatland W4 29.75) 15.0 | 33.75) 19.0 | 35.75 22.5 | 36.25) 21.5 | 36.75; 22.5 | 37.25) 23.€ | 37.75 22.0 
Youngstown } 29.75| 15.0 | 33.75) 19.0 | 35.75 22.5 | 36.25) 21.5 | 36.75) 22.5 | 37.25) 23.0 | 37.75) 22.0 | 16.25 0.75, 20.75) 3.75) 23.75, 6.75, 28.75) 9.75 
Indiana Harbor } 28.75| 14.0 | 32.75) 18.0 | 34.75 21.5 | 35.25) 20.5 | 35.75) 21.5 | 36.25) 22.0 | 36.75 21.0 
Lorain N2 29.75 15.0 | 33.75) 19.0 | 35.75 22.5 | 36.25) 21.5 | 36.75) 22.5 | 37.25) 23.0 | 37.75. 22.0 | 16.25 0.75, 20.75! 3.75) 23.75) 6.75, 28.75, 9.75 
= 
Galvanized discounts based on zinc, at 11¢ per lb, East St. Louis. For each 1¢ change in zinc, discounts vary as follows: ‘2 in., 34 in., and 1 in., 1 pt.; 1% in., 1% in., 2 in, % pt 
2 in., 3 in., pt. Calculate discounts on even cents per lb of zinc, ie., if zine is 16.51¢ to 17.50¢ per Ib, use 17¢. Jones & Laughlin discounts apply only when zinc price changes I+ 
Threads only buttweld and seamless, 2'4 pts. higher discount. Plain ends, buttweld and seamless, 3 in. and under, 4'2 pts. higher discount. Buttweld jobbers’ discount, 5 pet 
Last St. Louis zinc price now 11.0¢ 
COKE CAST IRON WATER PIPE : 
irnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) Net-Tor ELECTRICAL SHEETS : Per Net Ton 
Connellsville l’a $14.50 to $15.0 to 24-in., del’'d Chicago $110.30 to $113.8 r 
B I ( ven to 24-in., del’'d N.Y. 113.50to 114 
l $16.50 to $18.00 — i to 24-in. Birmington. 96.50 to 101.06 
B — a * . ~ 2 0 in. and larger f.o.b. cars, San 
$28.08 mn Tenge 5 2 ef : Francisco, Los Angeles, for all 
24.50 © ¥ s = : z 2 rail shipments; rail and water / 
25.50 c oo Per Lb Pisis = 2 = e hipments less -- +--+ $128.00 to $130 0 
’ -_ = — — — ") “ ” ‘ ce ‘ 
26.0 ee i - Class “A” and gas pipe, $5 extra; 4-ir 
°4 00 ripe is $5 a ton above 6-in 
23 Zs Beech Bottom W 5 8.35.9.60 10.40 10.95 11.50)12.20 
t ‘ : Brackenridge 4} 8.35 9.60 10.4010.95 12.20 
ay of oY Granite City G2 BOILER TUBES 
<5 00 Ind. Harbor /3._|7.85 8.35 9.60 \ 
d oe 43 Mansfield E2 — oer j 
‘inns / i 9 ot Newport, Ky.N5 (7.85 8.35 9.60 10.40 10.95 Size | Seamless | Elec. Weld 
raul, 1.0.1 26 ‘ Niles, 0. N3 7.85)8.35 $ per 100 ft. carload | He: 
ouls, f.o.! of 09 Vandergrift U/ 7.85 8.35 9.60 10.40 10.95 11.50 12.20 lots, cut 10 to 24 ft j 
E gham, del'd 23.21 Warren, 0. R3. 7.85.8. 35 9.66 F.o.b. Mill | OD-| B.W.|H.R. | C.D.) H.R| CD @ Ac 
Star, Tex., f.o.! 8.56 Zanesville A/ 7.85 8.35 9.69 10.40 10.95 11.50 12.20 In. | Ga ’ | 
LO} 
PIG IRON Dollars per gross ton, f.0.b., subject to switching charges Babcock & Wilcox 2 13 26 5 31 98 eA 
2! 12 35. 70/43.07 
; 32 49.73 cal 
1, 8. 13/58. 06 2 
BI. Furnace ; 4 ~ " 10 a 
Producing Point Basic Foundry Malleable Bessemer Low Phos Silvery ane ul 
Bethlehem B 58.00 58.50 59.00 59.50 National Tube 2 13 32.98 24 88 @ Co 
Birmingham R 52. 38 52. 88 22 | 12 |36.82)44. 41/33.98 fac 
Birmingham W9 52.38 52.88 3 12 42.52 51.28 38 ° 
Birmingham 52.38 52.88 344 | 11 |49.63/59. 87/45. 16 e M: 
Buffalo A 56.00 56. 50 57.00 4 10 |65.91/79.50)59.9 t 
Buffalo H 56.00 56.50 57.00 68.25 > > 
‘ Buffalo 11 56.00 56.50 57.00 Pittsburgh Steel 4 13 
' Chicago 14 56.00 56.50 56. 50 57.00 2) eA 
Cleveland A 56. 00 56. 50 56. 50 57.00 61.00 3 . ' 
Cleveland R 56. 00 56.50 56.50 3" 11 
Daingerfield, Tex. | 52.50 52.50 52.50 4 10 t 
Duluth /4 56.00 56.50 56.50 57.00 
Erie /4 56.00 56.50 56.50 
Everett, Mass. Mr 63.25 63.75 57.00 oe re 
Fentane K 62.00 62.50 C-R SPRING STEEL > 
Geneva, Utah ( 56.00 56.50 56.50 57. of 61.90 ae ; 
Granite City, tl 57.90 58. 40 58.90 ‘TENT PY 
Hubbard, Ohio } 56. 00 56.50 56.50 CARBON CONTE! 
oe kson Ohie } > . eo Se Cents Per Lb 
a equa ¢\ o = 29. 00 99. 00 F.o.b. Mill 0.26-| 0.41-| 0.61-| 0.8!- | 
Monessen / _ 0.40 .60 | 0.80 | 1.05 | 1.3 
Neville Island P¢ » . ON 56.50 56.50 “ 0.6 
| Pittsburgh 6. 00 97.90 
i Sharpsville S 36.00 26. 50) 96.50 57. 00 Bridgeport, Conn. S7*| 6.15 | 8.00 | 8.60 | 10.55 12.85 
! Steelion / a8 on 58 30 59 G0 9 50 64.00 Carnegie, Pa. S9 8.00 | 8.60 | 10.55 12 85 
Swedeland 4 60.00 60.50 61.09 61.50 Cleveland A5 5.45 | 7.65 | 8.60 | 10.55 12.85 
Toledo /# 56. 00 36. 50 96. 50 07.00 Detroit D2 6.05 8.25 | 8.85 
oy, N.Y. R 8. 98. 50 09. 59. Sf 64. 04 New Castle, Pa. B4. | 5.80 | 8.00 8.60 
' Youngstown } 6.00 26. 90) 96. 50 >4 09 New Haven, Conn. D/ 
N. Tonawanda, N. ¥ 56.50 57. 00 Sharon, Pa. S/ 5.80 | 8.00 | 8.60 | 10.55 12.85 
Trenton R4 7.95 | 8.55 | 10.50, 12.80 
j Z . Weirton, W. Va. W3.| 5.80 | 8.00 | 8.60 | 10.55 12.52 
DIFFERENTIALS: Add 5 er ton for each 0.25 pct silicon over base 1.75 to 2.25 pet exces s phos » 2.00 Worcester, Mass.45 5.75 7.95. 8.90 10.8 15 
i pct’, 50¢ per ton for each 0.50 pct manganese over | pct, $2 per ton for 0.5 to 0.75 pct nickel, $1 for each additional 0.25 p Youngstown C5 
| rickel. Subtract 38¢ per ton for phosphorus, content 0.70 and over. Silvery Iron: Add $1.50 per ton net for each 0.59 pct 
silicon ever base 6.01 to 6.50 pct’ up te 17 pct. $1 per ton for 0.75 pct or more phosphorus, manganese as above. Besseme 
; ferrosilicon prices are $1 over comparable silvery iron * Sold on Pittsburch base 57 
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dere's why 
you can rely on 


WILLIAMS. 


for 


DROP 
FORGINGS 
O 


~<) 
When leading concerns 


keep coming to WILLIAMS 

for custom forgings (and they 
have for over half a century)... you 
can be very sure there are 
good reasons why. 











( o ay 


Here are a few: 


e Adequate varied equipment to handle 
plex or simple jobs in short or long 
efficiently. 
@ Ability to forge aluminum, brass, bronze, 
arbon, alloy and stainless steel, titanium 
monel in most shapes and in weights 
to 250 Ibs. (steel). 


@ Complete heat treating and laboratory 

facilities... Magnaflux inspection. 

@ Machining facilities for milling, drilling, 
ng and broaching...and complete 
inking facilities. 

s 4 


putation for designing, engineering 

forging even the toughest jobs to a 
legree of accuracy. 

tigate all of the advantages you can 

hen you look to Williams for 
Forgings. Your inquiry will receive 

mpt attention. 


eu 





J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Buffalo 7, 


an Street 





Jul 


1953 


N. Y. 


(E 


—Miseellaneous Prices— 


ffective 


July 


1953 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


s | 
= = 2 = = * 2 
F.o.b. Mill = « = a © S 
Y x = ~ “ = av 
Cents Per Lb —al= = |#i/zla 43 
=| = = ® x » 
Zeis/S3/e/48/e& lee 
Bessemer (// 4.325/5.20/5.275 
Chicago R3 7.05 
Cleveland R3 | 
Ensley 72 4.325)5.20 
Fairfield 72 Aaa 5.125 
Gary U/ |4. 325)5 20 5.125 
Ind. Harbor /3. .|4.325 5.275|7.05 5.125 
Johnstown B3.. | 5.20 
Joliet U/ 5.205.275 
Kansas City S2 
Lackawanna 83 |4.325/5.20/5.275 5.125 
Lebanon B3 
Minnequa C6 
Pittsburgh R3 
Pittsburgh O/ . 
Pittsburgh P5 
Pittsburgh /3. 
Pitt’g, Cal. C7 5.275 
Seattle B2 5.275 
Steelton B3 4.325 5.275 5.125 
Struthers Y/.. 
Torrance C7 5.275 
Youngstown R3 
TOOL STEEL 
F.o.b. mili 
Add 4.7 pet to base and extras 
Base 
Ww Cr V M ( per ll 
18 4 l $1.50: 
18 } $2.1; 
18 $ 2 $1 66 
1.5 4 L.o S 31 O¢ 
6 4 2 { H.b¢ 
High-carbon chromium 65.5¢ 
Oil hardened 1 inganese oul 
Special carbon 32 Se 
Iuxtra carbon 27¢ 
gular carbo 23¢ 
Warehouse prices on and east of Mis- 
issippi 5¢ per Ib. higher West of 
1 issippi, { ¢ higher 
CLAD STEEL 
Add 4.7 pet t base and extra 
Stainless-carbon Plat k 
No. 304, 20 ret 
Coatesville, Pa. 14 *29 
‘Washington, Pa. /2 *29 
Claymont, Del. C4 29.50 
iNew Castle, Ind. /2 *29.77 26.24 
Nickel carbon 
10 pet. Coatesville, Pa. L4 
Inconel-carbon 
10 pet. Coatesville, Pa. L4 40.5 
Monel-carbon 
10 pet. Coatesville, Pa. L4 
No. 302 Stainless copper stainl Carneg 
Pa. A4# 77.00 
Aluminized steel sheets, hot dip, Butler, Pa 
7 7.75 
Includes annealing and pickling, sandblasting 


Diam 
in in. 


40 


i 


— th DODD CO Co 


yr 


ELECTRODES 


per l f.o.b. plant threaded 
les h nipples, unboxed 
Lengt! Cents 
in in Per Ib 
RAPHITE 
0 
0 
21.0 
26.00 
{() 27.50 
CARBON 
4 
; 
10 
{ 95 
9.10 
+50 
10.3 
10.5 
rc 
FLUORSPAR 
’ 4 ¢ ie . 
$44.0 
42.50 
38.00 











Castings of any size up to 
80,000 pounds. Hyde Park 
facilities are equal to your 


every requirement 





Machine Castings 
Lathe Beds 
Housings 

Pinion Housings 
Mill Housings 
Shoe Plates 
Layout Plates 
Surface Plates 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Hyde Park, Westmoreland County, Pa. 
ROLLS 
ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 
GREY IRON CASTINGS 








ee ee mame 












“TLEXIBILITY 


IN YOUR SHOP 





Harden, heat treat, temper and anneal 
with one furnace .. the Johnson No. 706. 


Another in the Johnson line of dependable gas equip- 
ment has won its place in both large and small shops 
and plants. Operators like its easy adaptability. Six 





Johnson Direct Jet Bunsen Burners with individual shut 
off valves and pilot lights provide steady, easily control- 
led heat from 300 to 1850° F. Semi- muffled type with 
burners operating below Carbofrax hearth. Firebox: 7°x 
13”x 16%". Also available bench style. Write for com 


plete and factual information. 


A smaller version of this highly flexible furnace is the 
No.654. Four burners deliver 300 to 1800° F. Firebox: 


5” x 734" x 13%". Available as pedestal or bench style. 


JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
598 E Avenue, N. W., e Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Johnson No. 706 Pedestal Style $278.00 
Bench Style $250.00 
Johnson No. 654 Pedestal Style $150.00 
Bench Style tte $124.00 


Model No. 
706 


F.0.B. Factory 


JOH 


INDUSTRIAL GAS EQUIPMENT 


Furnaces @ Burners @ Torches @© Valves @ Mixers @ Blowers 


HEAVY INDUSTRY HARNESSES hnETRUIK ON THE PRODUCTION LINE! 





Here you see a LIFTRUK 
in The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company plant, 
Canton, Ohio, carrying a 
load of blooms. This is 
but one of hundreds of 
important movements re- 


quired of a LIFTRUK in 
the metal-production fields 


LIFTRUKS are avail- 
able in 5 - 7/2 - 10 - 
15 Ton capacities. 
Larger sizes to order. 


SEND FOR 
BULLETIN 77 
LIFTRUK features = 1—Rugged dead axle for traction 
wheels. 2—Extra large elevating hydraulic cylinders. 
3—Oversize engine clutch. 4—Generous sturdy construc- 
tion of tiering frames and fork apron—these and other 
LIFTRUK features assure you of production materials 
handling and elimination of shut downs or slow ups. 


eit 


YEAR 


Let our sales engineers give convincing proof of 
LIFTRUK performance to meet your specific needs. 





Also available with Boom, Ram, Scoop and other attachments. 
- 


ILENT HOIST & CRANE CO. 


851 63rd STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 





—Miliseellaneous Prices— 
(Effective July 7, 1958 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SCREWs 


Consumer Prices 


(Base, discount, f.o.b. mill, Pitts) irgh 
Cleveland, Birmingham or Chicago) 


Nuts, Hot Pressed, Cold Punched—Sq. 
Pct Off List 


Less Less 
Keg K. Keg K. 
Reg. Hvy. 

in. & smaller +2 15 2 18 
9/16 in. & %& in. 7 11 +32* +198 
“4 in. to 1% in 

inclusive . +8 10 +27** 1680 
1% in. & larger. +9 9 +-27 +6 

*9/16 to % in. 

** % to 1% in. 
Nuts, Hot Pressed—Hexagon 

in. & smaller 11 26 2 
9/16 in. & 5 in. 2 18 +-20 net 
; in. to 1% In. 

inclusive co.) on 12 +25 44 

s in. & larger +8 10 +25 
Nuts, Cold Punched—Hexagon 
% in. & smaller 11 26 8 2 
9/16 in. & % in. 9 24 +2 
% in. to 1% in. 

inclusive ..« +! 16 
15% in. & larger+16 3 +20 net 
Nuts, Semi-Finished—Hexagon 
% in. & smaller 23 36 14 
9/16 in. & % in 18 32 t ZI 
% in. to 1% in. 

inclusive ‘ 8 23 
15 in. & larger.+14 5 }-20 

Light 

7/16 in. & small- 

OF -cesaes ~ 33 43 
% in. thru % in. 26 37 
% in. to 1% in 

inclusive ... 18 30 
Stove Bolts Pet Off Lis 
Packaged, steel, plain finished 44%—10 
Packaged, plain finish .. 25%—10 
sulk, plain finish®*® . 9° 


j 


*Discounts apply to bulk shipments | 
not less than 15,000 pieces of a size ar 
l:ind where length is 3-in. and _ shorter 
1000 pieces for lengths longer thar 3-lr 
or lesser quantities, packaged price af 
plies. 

**Zinc, Parkerized, cadmium or nicke 
plated finishes add 6¢ per Ib net. For 
Liack oi! finish, add 2¢ per Ib net 


Rivets Base per 100 |b 

% in. & larger .. or $§ 
Pct Off List 

7/16 in. and smaller $0 


Cap and Set Screws 
(In bulk) Pct Off List 
IJexagon head cap screws, coarse 
fine thread, 4 in. thru %& in. x ° 
in., SAE 1020, bright ..... 40 
% in. thru 1 in. up to & including 6 in 26 
4% in. thru % in. x 6 in. & shorte! 
high C double heat treat .... 4 
% in. thru 1 in. up to & including 6in. : 
Milled studs “ bv op eieee eee : 
Flat head cap screws, listed sizes 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes 
Set screws, sq head, cup point, 1 
diam. and smaller x 6 in. & shorter 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 
Pct t Lis 
Less 
Case 
1% in. & smaller x 6 in. & 
shorte r oseeeese s+ eee eeer 4 
9/16 in. & %& in. x 6 in. & 
SUOTTEP <n. cre eee eoce 0 
3 in. & larger x 6 in. & 
shorter ..... So eneacee 
411 diam. longer than 6 in + 
Lag, all dian x 6 in. & 
shorter oe Hath ek 12 
lac all dian longer than 
DR Garr a wakes spbenae eee 8 
Plow bolts : sig ‘ a 


Tue Tron \GE 
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PP ae aa. 
first. .... the 
Mi BEG Tae 
Yaa 


Ri 
tee, 


The unit produces 


any 
temperature from -—112° F 


to 68° F ... and HOLDS 


it. . . with temperature 
control of + 0.1° F. 





Stray magnetic fields can be a big 
headache in the development test- 
ing of pure metals. But not in this 
new chamber engineered by Bowser. 


Used in determining effects of tem- 
perature on electrical fields, this 
Bowser non-magnetic chamber does 
not contain an ounce of steel that 
could hamper testing. It is con- 
structed entirely of brass, copper, 
aluminum, rubber, bakelite, glass, 
wood and Fiberglas. All motors and 
electrical components are located 
over © feet away to eliminate effects 
of their electrical fields. 


A special inner chamber thermally 
governed by vernier control is a 
double guarantee of testing accuracy. 


For all your needs in environmental 
test equipment, be sure to check 
with Bowser — the pioneer. A field 
Enginver will be glad to discuss 
your needs (at no obligation). 


J eRe 


TERRYVILLE fae), |. B 


thar BOWSER, INC 





July 1953 








—Mliseellaneous Prices— 
(Effective July 7, 1953) 


REFRACTORIES 


Fire Clay Brick Carloads, per 1000 


First quality, Ill, Ky., Md., Mo., Ohio, Pa. 
(except Salina, Pa., add $5.25)..$99.30 


No. 1 Ohio ; ia ae ain dab ies wai es) ele 92.40 
Sec. quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., Ill. 92.40 
= s. 9 ha sai ars era 83.15 
Ground fire clay, net ton, bulk (ex- 

cept Salina, Pa., add $1.60) 14.40 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Pa., Ensley, Ala $99.30 
ee lace ae pie ows .. 103.95 
Hays, Pa. : ; ..105.10 
Chicago District . 122.40 


Western Utah ..... 116.55 
California i Glare sf ; .122.85 
Super Duty, Hays, Pa. Atliens, 

Tex., Chicago icles is . 116.06 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, [ast- 


ern (except Hays, Pa.) ......... 17.30 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Hays, 

iy: awe Gen ou , wie <a eeaee 19.60 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Emsley, 

RE: Ga. aero ge eae arg rachaea? a 
Silica, cement, net ton, bulk, Chi- 

cago District ; ‘ 4 . 18.45 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Utah 

and Calif. 25.95 


Chrome Brick Per net ton 


Standard chemically onded Balt., 
Chester : “" . $86.00 

Burned, Balt., Chester 80.00 

Magnesite Brick 

Standard Baltimore $109.00 

Chemically bonded, Baltimore 97.50 


Grain Magnesite St 
Domestic, f.o.b. Baltimore 


% -in. grains 


in bulk fines removed . $64.40 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewalal Wash., 

in bulk 38.00 

in sacks 43.70 
Dead Burned Dolomite 
F.o.b. producing points in Pennsyl- 

vania, West Virginia and Ohfo 

per net ton, bulk Midwest, add 

10¢; Missourl Valley, add 20¢ $13.76 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


51.50% Fe: natural content, delivered 
lower Lake ports Prices effective July 
1, 1953 to end of season 

c Gross Ton 
Openhearth lump $11.15 
Old range, bessemer 10.30 
Old range, nonbessemer 10.15 
Mesabi, bessemer 10.05 
Mesabi, nonbessemer 9.90 


High phosphorus 

Prices based on upper Lake rail frelght 
rates, Lake vessel freight rates, handling 
and unloading charges, and taxes thereon, 
in effect on June 24, 1953 Increases or 
decreases after such date are for buyer’s 


account 
METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.o.b 
lotsa, for minus 


shipping 
100 mesh 


point, in ton 


Swedish sponge iron, c.if 

New York, ocean bags 10.9¢ 
Canadian sponge iron, dels 

in East ; 13.0¢ 
Domestic sponge iron, 98+ % 

Fe, carloads lots ; 15.5¢ to 17.0¢ 
Electrolytic iron, annealed, 

99.5+% Fe 44.0¢ 
Electrolytic iron, unannealed, 

minus 325 mesh, 99+% Fe 60.0¢ 
Hydrogen reduced iron, mi- 


98+ Te 53 
size 5 to 10 
99. 84+% Fe 


nus 300 mesh, O¢ to 80.0¢ 
Carbonyl! iron, 


mieron, 98%, 83.0¢ to $1.48 


Aluminum 0 ‘ 31.5¢ 
Brass, 10 ton lots 30.00¢ to 33.25¢ 
Copper, electrolytic 43.50¢ 
Copper, reduced - 43.50¢ 
Cadmium, 100-199 Ib. .95¢ plus metal value 
Chromium, electrolytic, 99% 

min., and quantity, del’d $3.50 
RO vena 21.75¢ 
Manganese 57.0¢ 
Molybdenum, 99% $2.75 
Nickel, unannealed R8.0¢ 
Nickel, annealed 95.0¢ 
Nickel, spherical, unannealed 92. 0¢ 
Silicon fe a ans 33.5¢ 
Solder powder 7.0¢ to 9.0¢ plus met. value 
Stainless steel, 302 83.9¢ 
Stainless steel, 316 : $1.10 
Tin 14.044 plus metal value 
Tungsten, 99% (65 mesh) $5.50 


Zinc, 10 ton lots 22.0¢ to 30.5¢ 















SOLVE YOUR 
MATERIAL 
HANDLING 
PROBLEMS WITH 


DEVICES 





No. 84 
VERTICAL PLATE LIFTING CLAMP 
This used plate lifting 
clamp has built its reputation through 
tough and dependable service. It is 
designed for jobs where safety and 
sureness really count. Plates can be 
lifted to or from 
horizontal. 


universally 


No. 92 
HORIZONTAL 
PLATE CLAMPS 
These clamps are 
sturdily constructed 
so as to handle 
sheet or plate sing- 
ly or in layers. 





No. 119 
PLATE HOOKS 

Y . 

, Excellent light- 
weight hook for 
lifting plate, beams, 
structurals, pipe, 
etc. 

No. 85 

SET SCREW 
PLATE GRIPS 
This grip maintains 
a locked hold on 
plates at all times 
Ideal for position- 
ing plates while 
fabricating. 

No. 111 

BEAM TONGS 
Crate, pipe, rail, 


timber, beam tongs 
and other tongs, 
hooks, barrel and 
drum lifts, etc 
manufactured to 
satisfy a multitude 
of material hand 
ling problems. 


VARYING SIZES ON REQUEST 


Specified 
by All 
Branches 
of the 
Armed Forces 





331 N. 4th St., Phila. 6, Pa. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG AND 
NAME AND ADDRESS OF OUR NEAREST 
DISTRIBUTOR IN YOUR AREA 


































































































ways 

to make 
crane 
operations 
pay more 


- Rud-O-Matic Magnet Reel 
» Tagline Combination 


* Steel tagline holds magnet steady and 
* absorbs the load .. . protective slack 
° iS Maintained in expensive magnet 


. cable to avoid jerking, pulling loose 
at the terminals or snagging. 


. ~ 

Standard with major crane manu- 
. facturers, made in five sizes for your 
e present equipment. 





,  Rud-O-Matic Tagline 


° steadies your clamshell buckets. Pro- 
° vides ample coil spring power at all 
® boom angles to keep bucket lined up 
with the work. Makes more loads per 





. . o 
day easier. Rud-O-Matics are fool- 
> . . 
proof, trouble-free. Eight sizes meet 
. . . 
‘ all requirements. Available immedi- 
i . ately. For full information see your 
° dealer —or mail coupon below. 
. > . . . . . . . . . . > . . 
a 
. 
I'd like more information on [) Rud-O-Matic * 
° Taglines Rud-O-Matic Magnet Reel- , 
Tagline Combinations. Send literature and 
. complete details . 
- Nome acneiin 
7 . 
Company - enema 
° . 
Addr ‘i 
| ° ess $$$ ° 
. Cems Zone__Stote__ ° 


bie CAFFR EVR ,UDDOEK 
a. 


2131 East 25th Street + Los Angeles 58, California 
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——Ferroalloy Prices—— 
(Effective July 7, 1953) 


Ferrochrome 

Contract prices, cents per pound, con- 
tained CR, lump size, bulk in carloads 
delivered. (65-72% Cr, 2% max. Si.) 


0.06% CC... 34.50 0.20% C ... 33.50 
0.10% CS «ss one 0.50% C .. 33.25 
0.15% C ... 33.75 1.00% C : 33.00 
200% C.. ii tees eke wie ess 5 ae 
65-69% Cr, 4- 9% Cc ‘ . iec~sen ae 
62-66% Cr, 4-6% C, 6-9% Si . . 25.60 


5. M. Ferrochrome 
Contract price, cents per pound, chro 
mium contained, lump size, delivered 
High carbon type: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 
Si, 4-6% Mn, 4-6% C. 


COPIOMES ..cecsss Seka hale er eee 25.85 
Ton lots ... A og Ce nt eee 1 ae) rn 
Less ton lots - ; ... 29.50 


High-Nitrogen Seomeebonme 

Low-carbon type: 67-72% Cr, 0.75% N 
Add 5¢ per Ib to regular low carbon fer- 
rochrome price schedule. Add 3¢ for each 
additional 0.25% of N 


Chromium Metal 

Contract prices, per Ib chromium con- 
tained, packed, delivered, ton lots, 97% 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe 


Ce SED” . as cas sider eee ae $1.18 
0.50% max. C 1.14 
9¥to 11% C 1.11 


Low Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon 

(Cr 34-41%, Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) 
Contract price, carloads, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, freight allowed; lump 4-in. x down, 
bulk 2-in. x down, 25.75¢ per Ib of con- 
tained Cr plus 12.40¢ per Ib of contained 
Si. 

Bulk 1-in. x down, 25.90¢ per Ib con 
tained Cr plus 12.60¢ per Ib contained Si 


Calcium-Silicon 

Contract price per Ib of alloy, dump 
delivered 
30-33% Cr, 60-65% Si, 3.00% max. Fe 


Carloads 19.00 
Ton lots 22.10 
Less ton lots 23.60 


Calcium-Manganese—Silicon 
Contract prices, cents per Ib of alloy 

lump, delivered 

16-20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% Si 


Carloads ... 5a eee ae ca 20.00 
Ton lots .. : 7 ; iat 22.30 
Less ton lots <i s . 23.30 
CMS$Z 


Contract price, cents per lb of alloy, 
delivered 

Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 18-21% 
Si, 1.25-1.759% Zr, 3.00-4.5% C 

Alloy 5: 50-56% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 13.50- 
16.00% Si, 0.75 to 1.25% Zr, 3.50-5.00% C 


Ton lots ..... oe So ta saw . 20.75 
Less ton lots ‘ iaee 
SMZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of alloy 
delivered, 60-65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 
26% Fe % in. x 12 mesh. 

Ton lots ... Saas ca ath race : . 17.50 
Less ton lots = or 19.50 


¥ Foundry Alloy 

Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, max 
St. Louis, V-5; 38-42% Cr, 17-19% Si 
8-11% Mn 
Ton lots ... : em phe 2 . 16.50 
Less ton lots 


Graphidox No. 4 


Cents per pound of alloy, f.o.b. Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, 
max. St. Louis. Si 48 to 52%, Ti 9 to 11%, 
Ca 5 to 7%. 


17.75 


ee SOME. -awidees se <hewales 17.50 
Ton lots to carload packed . -. 18.50 
Less ton lots ose 20.00 
Ferromanganese 


Maximum contract base price, f.o..t, 
lump size: 


Producing Base Mn Cents 
Point Content per Ib 
(Contained Mn) 

Niagara Falls Alloy, 
Ashtabula 76-80% 13.15 
(Per lb of 
alloy ) 
Etna, Ciairton, Pa 74-76% 10.00 
Johnstown, Pa j 74-76% 10.00 
Sheridan, Pa 74-76% 10.00 
Add or substract 0.1¢ for each 1% Mn 


above or below base content 
Briquets—delivered, 66 pet. Mn 

Carload, bulk Sark ave eae 12.50 

Ton lots, packed Sai cue wien 14.05 


cut assembly, 


yN 
FasTt- in 
CLINCH! NUTS 


F ABRI-STEEL "Fast On" clinch 
nuts increase thread crea ond 
use of lighter gage metal. They 


using — shorter 


screws and speeding up assem. 
bly. Our engineers can help yoy 
improve your product. Send {o, 
ictailed data sheets. 





2 


The small square 
portion is insert- 
ed and _ pro- 
trudes through 
the square hole 
that has been 
previously 
punched. 





4 


Nut cannot 
work loose and 
variation in 
thickness of 
metal is taken 
core of auto- 
matically. 





The square 
shape simplifies 
installation. 





3 


T he protruding 
portion is now 
clinched at 4 
corners with 
swaging tool. 


ane 


MILLIONS A DAY! 


Automobiles 
Refrigerators 
Radio—TV 
Appliances 


Farm Equipment 
Metal Furniture 
Military Tanks 
Ordnance Equipment 


<< oa 


Sie 
FabriStee! 
PRO saiearinie MT taadeadeiien aTEO 


BOX 4745-1B e 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Phone KEnwood 2-1380 





Tue Iron \c! 


1 Hec 
2 Etel 
3 We 
4 Ele 


5 Pui 


on 


6 Or 


col 
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WHAT IS YOUR 
TOUGHEST 


METAL CLEANING JOB? 


HAVE YOU 
TRIED THE NEW 
OAKITE MATERIAL 
FOR IT? 


During the past year, the Oakite 
\ Laboratory has produced 
terials for performing the fol- 


« metal cleaning and processing 


Heavy-duty cleaning in tanks 


~ 


Etch-cleaning aluminum 


ee 


Washing in pressure-spray machines 


- 


Electrocleaning zinc-base die castings 


wn 


Putting heavy zine phosphate coatings 


on steel in preparation for painting 


6 One-operation cleaning, pickling and 


conditioning for painting 
7 Stripping paint 


8 Killing” paint in spray booth wash 


water 


9 Drawing and forming 


new materials may be the 
wer for some problem that’s 


ng you a lot of trouble. 


FREE ° Send for our 44-page booklet 


ood thin gstoknox about 


ition of 

itertals. 

; | h jobs in- 
nd we'll 

vive more 

. Write to 

: Products, 
Rector St., 


Pie is 





,ured INDUSTRIAL Citay, 


OAKITE 


t 
ave 
Fry e® 
ALS » mernoos* * 


Service Representatives in 


a! Cities of U. S. and Canada 


“ 1953 








—Ferrealley Prices—— 
(Effective July 7, 1953) 


Spiegeleisen 

Contract prices, per gross ton, lump, 
f.o.b. Palmerton, P ier , ” 
Manganese Silicon 
16 to 19% OP $84.00 
19 to 21% 3% max. +o = ee 
21 to 23% 3% max. 6+04e ae ee 
23 to 25% 3% max. been iane ee 


Manganese Metal 
Contract basis, 2 in. x down 


pound of metal, delivered. 
96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C 

Si, 2.46% max. Fe. 

Carload, eee amd ewe = hag 36.95 

Ton lots ..... are a.@taek ail e- Ge ace lark 38.45 


, cents per 


» 1% Max. 


Electrolytic Manganese 


F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents per pound. 
COPIORGe i ciccs ‘ erence eee 
Ton lots ... a) eae wth ce . 32.00 
Less ton lots .. 34: 00 to 37.00 
Premium for hy droge *n - removed 

EE 66k Sw kee ‘ ae 1.50 


Low-Carb Ferromanganese 


Contract pric e, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, del’'d Mn 85-90%. 
ra Carloads Ton Less 
0.07% max. C, 0.06% 
P, 90% Mn . 28.45 30.30 31.50 
0.07% max. C ... . 27.95 29.80 31.00 
0.15% max. C 27.4 
26.9 


1 5 29.30 30.50 
0.30% max. C 5 28.80 30.00 


0.50% max C ..... 26.45 2830 29.50 
0.75% max. C, 80-85% 
Mn, 5.0-7.0% Si ... 23.45 25.30 26.50 


Medium Carbon Ferromanganese 


Mn 80% to 85%, C 1.25 to 1.50. Contract 
price, carloads, lump, bulk, delivered, per 


lb of contained Mn 21.35¢ 


Silicomanganese 


Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn, 
18-20% Si, 1.5% max. C for 2% max. C, 
deduct 0.2¢. 
Carload bulk ; Seg 1 


Hees ‘ 1.40 

Ton lots 5s as ne se dh hs cs 13.05 
Briquet contract basis carlots, bulk 

delivered, per lb of a as 12.65 

Ton lots, packed shea a 14.25 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 


Si 14.01 to 14.50 pect, f.0.b. Keokuk, 
Iowa, or Wenatchee, Wash., $95.50 gross 
ton, freight allowed to normal trade area. 
Si 15. 01 to 15.50 pet, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., $93.00. Add $1.055 per ton for each 
additional 0.50% Si up to and including 
17%. Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn over 


1%. 


Silicon Metal 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, delivered, for ton lots 
packed. 

36% Si, 2% Fe .. - 18.00 


OUMb Me EGG HO. vc cokcclccscvceccs, 204 


Silicon Briquets 

Contract price, cents per pound of 
briquet bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 2 lb Si 
briquets. 


Carloads, bulk . aw ; - 6.95 
Ton lots ae sae eee ee 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Contract price, cents per pound 


con- 
tained Si, lump, bulk, carloads, delivered. 
25% Si -. 20.00 75% Si .... 14.30 
50% Si .... 12.40 85% Si -» 15.55 
90.95% Si se ; pala elicta wens 17.00 


Calcium Metal 


Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered 


Cast Turnings Distilled 
Ton lots -. $2.05 $2.95 $3.75 
Less ton lots 2.40 3.30 4.55 
Ferrovanadium 


35-55% contract basis, 


delivered, per 
pound, contained V. 


Openhe 2arth $3.00-$3.10 
Crucible .. eee | eS 
High speed st teel (Primos) 3.20- 3.25 





FOR ITSELF 
IN SAVINGS 


PAY 


A few cents’ worth of current a day 
is all the ‘Budgit’ Electric Hoist uses 
to step up production speed and 
efficiency. In less than two seconds, 
the Y4-ton ‘Budgit’ lifts the full 
load one foot. A slight pull on the 
control cord starts this fast lifting 
action. One hand is always free to 
guide the load. No muscle strain. 
No more injuries or time out due to 
the hazards of heavy manual lifting. 


For the safety of workers and faster 
handling of defense and civilian 
production , use the money-saving 
‘Budgit’ Electric Hoist. It’s a rugged, 
portable hoist. No extras to buy. 
No installation expense. Just hang 
up, plug in, and the ‘Budgit’ is ready 
to cut costs for you. Capacities 
range from 250 to 4,000 Ibs. AC 
and DC models. Prices start at $129. 
Ask your nearby ‘“‘Shaw-Box"’ Distri- 
butor to give you complete details 
— or write for Bulletin 391. 


‘BUDGIT' CORD REELS in- 
G he crease the operating range 
4 of any make hoist, port- 
able tool, or mobile de- 
vice with a motor up to 
and including 1 HP. Cable 
reels off in all directions. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of Shaw-Box and t 3 





(— MAXWELL 








e inventory ° 


Larg 2 ond dies, 


_ CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


bist ali Sa it ts 








ravelers vis rs . . conventioneers * / 
6 gy 
eeking pleasure, knowleage products oe se 


Cincinnat s famous 





"AUEY- FERGUSON 


the sragimal Sue (40| 


or 


conveying 
systems 


y | A-F Engineers All Types of Conveying Systems 





ce ee 


THE ALVEY-FERGUSON COMPANY ® 566 Disney Street ° Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
OFFICES OR REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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—Ferrealloy Prices—_ 
(Effective July 7, 1 $) 


Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Pe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Su: oen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y. 


C—O ee 9.90 
Ton lots ........... — tis 
Calcium molybdate, 46.3 3 6% 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa., per pound 
contained Mo .......... 22 BR 
Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% in 
x D contract basis, delivered 
per pound contained Cb. 
Ben DO 634 eeews . $4.99 
Less ton lots ......... 4.95 


Ferro-Tantalum-Columbium, 20% 
Ta, 40% Cb, 0.30% C. Contract 
basis, delivered, ton lots, 2 in, 
x D, per lb of contained Cb 
Plat TR 665s 600s ccnp a 
Ferromolybdenum, 55- 715%, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
tRINMEG Mo ..ccececscvcer soe $109 
lerrophosphorus, electrolytic, 23- 
26%, car lots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $3 unitage, per 
BPGGS COM ..0a0006 6 «reese ~eee $66.00 
10 tons to less carload......., $75.00 
Verrotitanium, 40% regular 
grade, 0.10% C max., f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., and Bridge- 
ville, Pa., freight allowed, ton 
lots, per lb contained Ti...... $1.4 
Werrotitanium, 25% low carbon, 
0.10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, 
Pa., freight allowed, ton lots, 
per lb contained Ti........ a Shee 
ee ee ee errr 1.65 


terrotitanium, 15 to 18%, high 
carbon, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., freight allowed, car- 
road, OOP BOt £68 oc cicvass . «$177.00 
Ferrotungsten, % x down, 
packed, per pound contained 
WwW, on to6n, COR. ca<iadueecee eee 


Molybdic oxide, briquets or cans, 
per lb contained Mo, f.o.b 


Lengenoth. PO. sspcasacees vex. ee 
bags, f.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
LADPOIGtR, PRs. 6scccccue wan ay end 


Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 
Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 
Ohio, freight allowed, per 
pound 


Carload, bulk lump ..... -. 14.80 
Ton lots, bulk lump ..... -» 16.74 
Less ton lots, lump ......... 16.964 


Vanadium Pentoxide, 86-89% 
V,O;, contract basis, per pound 
COMERINGE Veldy .ccciccistyaas $1.8 

Zirconium, 35-40%, contract ba- 
sis, f.o.b. plant, freight al- 
lowed, per pound of alloy. 

SOR BOGE ccavevusitvacvissben 31.00¢ 

Zirconium, 12-15%, contract ba- 
sis, lump, delivered, per |b of 
alloy. 

Cartoed, Demi sé iise eau . 7.00 


Boron Agents 


Borosil, contract prices per lb of 
alloy del. f.o.b. Philo, Ohto, 
freight allowed, B, 3-4%, SI, 
40-45%, per lb contained B... $6.36 

Bortam, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 

Ton lots, per pound .......- Abe 
Less ton lots, per pound.... 50¢ 

Corbortam, Ti 15-21%, B, 1-2%, 

Si, 2-4%, Al, 1-2%, C, 4.5-7.5% 

f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, N. Y 

freight allowed. g 
Ton lots, per pound ...... . 10.00¢ 

Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% 
max. Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.50% 


max, C, 1 in. x D. Ton lots. $1.20 
F.o.b. Wash., Pa.; 100 Ib up 
16 40 BAGG Bi cc coc teece 8 
De Sty Sb tba cmahies 1a bees 1.20 
ee SR: Bei ceeanvceaw aes 1.50 


Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa 
freight allowed, 100 lb and over 


.. B pa inewnwepeseeseeee $1.00 
MS IB ko ccs Se RRR ES 68¢ 
ccc bain s aeeanen wn 50¢ 


Manganese - Boron, 75.00% Mn 
15-20% B, 5% max. Fe, 1.50% 
max. Si, 3.00% max. C, 2 in. x 
D, del’d 

oY ee a $1.46 
Less ton lots ........ Fiera 1.57 

Nickel - Boron, 15-18%, B, 1.00% 
max. Al, 1.50% max, Si, 0.50% 
max. C, 3.00% max. Fe, balance 
Ni, delivered 


Less ton lots....... $1.30 
Sileaz, contract basis, delivered ; 
WOR: BONS oes ccseccweaumeeses 45.006 


THE IRon AGE 






























CUT COSTS WITH MULTIPLE BENDING 


Whether you're bending pipes, tubes, reinforcing bars or struc- 


tural shapes, you can greatly increase your bending production 
by multiple die bending. 


Shown here is our Model A-5 BENDING MACHINE, tooled for 
bending 3 different radii without changing the set-up. In order to 
make multiple bending cost no more per die than single bending, 
individual dies are merely stacked on the die spindle 
and a shoe of the proper width permits the same 
degree to be bent without changing the automatic 
re-set switch. The MODEL A-5 will bend pipe up to 
and including 2” standard weight pipe. 


Redesigned and greatly improved, the Model A-5 
still sells for only $1975, F.O.B. factory, U. S. Funds. 


Smaller and larger machines available. 






| WRITE FOR 


PEDRICK TOOL & MACHINE C0. 






DETAILED AND 
DESCRIPTIVE 3640 N. LAWRENCE ST. DEPT. 2 
FOLDER PHILADELPHIA 40, PA., U. S. A. 





RIGID « COMPACT - EFFICIENT 









PENN BU -KETS 


WORMSER 


UNIVERSAL 
IRONWORKER 


ARMOR PLATE 
CONSTRUCTION 


eo TRIPLE 
COMBINATION 


@ Rigidly built of high tensile steel 


No. 20-A Bit e All gears are machine cut, forged steel 
Bottom Dump Bucket @ Flywheel shaft mounted on ball bearings 
PARTIAL 
SPECIFICATIONS 115 T 25 T 30 
Exclusive design makes this bottom dump bucket Punch capacity Me” % 7/16" “ever ete 
easy to operate . . . easy to open. Efficient for | Shears Plates 7/16” Ya" %” 
foundry use in handling all types =e | Shears angie he sie - oz ee 
(Square Cut) 8” x a x He” 5” x 12” 
molded or ose, dry = poapess _ Shears Tees 34%” x 5/16” 4” x ¥%” 4%” 
be used with coke, scrap iron and Shears Round 1-13/16” 1%” 1%” 
castings also. Sizes 7 to 200 cu. ft. a i ye ™ 
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to exacting 
Standards 


18" x 54° centers MONARCH Lathe, 
motor in base, taper attachment, chucks 

27"" x 12' centers LODGE & SHIPLEY Se- 
ective Geared Head Lathe, AC-MD 

28°" x 15' centers BERTRAM (Niles pat- 
terns) Timesaver Engine Lathe, 2 car- 
riages, rapid traverse, AC-MD, 1943 

36"" x 12° centers AMERICAN Heavy Duty 
16 Speed Geared Head Lathe, AC-MD 

42'' x 96° centers NILES Timesaver Heavy 
Duty Lathe, 42" swing over ways, rapid 
traverse, anti-friction head, AC-MD 

60"' x 20' NILES BEMENT POND Geared 
Head Engine Lathe, rapid traverse 

No. 3A WARNER & SWASEY Turret Lathe, 
6," hole in spindle, bar feed, chuck, 
tooling, new 1942 

62" BULLARD Vertical Boring Mill, 2 
swivel roil heads, power rapid traverse, 
AC-MD 

No. 2 CINCINNATI Universal Dial Type 
Mill, dividing heads, high speed ver- 


tical attachment, 1944 
No. 2 CINCINNATI Vertical Mill, dial 
type, new 1945 
No. 3-24 CINCINNATI Plain Hydromatic 
Mill, AC-MD 
No. 4 KEARNEY & TRECKER Plain Hori- 
zontal Mill, No. 50 taper, motor in 


base, rapid traverse 

No. 4 CINCINNATI High Power Vertical 
Mill, No. 50 taper, power rapid tra- 
verse, AC motor 

No. 4H KEARNEY & 
Mill, new 1944 

25A HEALD Rotary Surface Grinder, 24" 
diameter magnetic chuck, AC-MD 

No. 6G SELLERS Drill Grinder, new 194! 

36" OHIO Heavy Duty V Ram Shaper, 
new 1944, AC-MD 

1/."" LANDIS Bolt Threader, leadscrews, 
AC-MD 

75 Ton HENRY & WRIGHT Double Crank 
Dieing Machine, roll feed & scrap cut- 
ter 

600 Ton CHAMBERSBURG Wheel Press, 
cast steel frame, inclined, AC-MD 

30'' MORTON, Hydraulic Keyseater, new 


TRECKER Vertical 


1942 

Type "D" BARBER COLMAN Gear Hob- 
ber, new 1945, practically new 

48"' x 48" x 10° NILES Double Housing 


Planer, 2 rail heads, | side head, power 
rapid traverse 


Wee TCA 


MACHINERY CO. 


ay: A 


1693 GENESEE ST. 


The Clearing House 


NEWS OF USED AND REBUILT MA‘ HINERY 
CEE ee 


Buyers Are Cautious . . . Used 
machinery buyers are playing it 
close to the vest in the Pittsburgh 
district and this attitude has tend- 
ed to level off prices and decrease 
business volume. The dealer who 
bought equipment at _ inflated 
prices with the hope of making a 
profit is beginning to worry. 

An example of this situation is 
the case of a dealer in another dis- 
trict who has been forced to drop 
his price on a piece of equipment 
by several thousand dollars. He 
now can make a profit of only sev- 
eral hundred dollars and, since he 
still has no takers, may be forced 
to sell at a loss. 


The cau- 
tious attitude of buyers is also re- 
flected in the experience of a deal- 
er in electrical equipment. In the 
plush days, he says, stee] PA’s in- 
variably ordered a spare for each 
motor purchased. Not so today. 
The new policy is to buy just what 
is needed and to make repairs in 
case of a breakdown rather than 
shove in another new or rebuilt 
motor. Emphasis is on economy in 
all operations. 

Generally, Pittsburgh dealers 
are moaning the blues, but there 


Stress Economy 





TWO THAILAND BOYS receive instruction in the use of an American-made mi 
chine as part of their regular academic training. The machine was shipped to 


are some exceptions. One dealer 
reports that business in the Jas 
30-40 days was a howling success 
quite in contrast to his experience 
in previous months when yo] 


lume 


was down. 

He can’t account for the change 
except to point out that sometimes 
deals that have been on the fire 
for months suddenly click al] a; 
once. But even this dealer, enjoy- 
ing better than average busines. 
reports buyers are fighting prices, 
The old urgency to buy just isn’t 
there any more. 


Coal Slump Hurts . . . Due large- 
ly to the big drop in coal mining 
and reduced steel mill demands, 
volume of the leading electrica! 
equipment dealer in the Pitts. 
burgh area is off 40 pct from last 
year. Slack days in the coal mines 
have been the most severe blow. 
Four to 5 years ago this dealer 
conducted 45 pct of his busines: 
with the mining industry. Las: 
year this ratio dropped to 13 pet 
and so far this year is running 
around 3 pet. 

Steel mill equipment business is 
not strong. Inquiries are fairly 
good, but it’s still extremely hard 
to close deals. 


q mo 


chool 


in Thailand by Goney Machinery Co., Buffalo used machinery firm, which occosione!ly 


conducts its own Point Four Program. 
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